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Timken Plant for Heat-Treating Axles 


found Furnaces with Revolving Hearths 
and Other Special Equipment for Reduc- 
ing Costs—Producer Gas Used for Fuel 


\ HEAT-TREATING plant in which furnaces the heat-treating plant located in a special building 


and other equipment of an interesting type, with a high monitor roof with windows directl) 
designed to meet special requirements and t above for carrying out the heat and gases, the 
reduce the cost of work, was recently built by the heat-treating department occupies a room with a 
limken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit. One of the in 25'o-ft. ceiling in the first floor of a three-stor 
teresting features of this plant is the use of pro building, directly under a machine shop. Be 


ducer gas for firing the furnaces. Several of the cause of this location window space for ventila 
heating furnaces are now fired with this gas and_ tion is limited to swinging sash in the sidewall 
the remainder are being gradually changed over and a mechanical system of ventilation required 
from fuel oil to producer gas. The heat-treating department occupies floor space e 
The plant is designed for quality heat-treating 250 ft. long and 60 ft wide. The building itself i 
work on the variety of parts that are used in the 397 ft. long, the remaining floor space at one end 
manufacture of an automobile axle. This includes being occupied by a blacksmith shop. 
the annealing, hardening and tempering of forg- Along the sidewalls at one end of the plant a 
ings, of parts made from shafting and small steel battery of five producer-gas-fired carbonizing fur 
bars, and in fact the heat treating of all the parts naces. A special feature of these furnaces is that 
that when assembled make an axle, except the steel the hearths are on the floor level for convenience in 
and malleable castings. charging the carbonizing pots into the furnaces, all 
Departing from the usual practice of having lifting of pots being thus eliminated. The furnaces 











lar continuous heat-treating furnaces with revolving hearths are used. The furnace charged through a door at the 
nd the parts are drawn from the door at the right Small parts are raked to the ite and | y gravit nt 
yuenching tank 
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are of the recuperative type and have 5 x 5 ft. 
hearths. Two of these were supplied by the W. S. 
Rockwell Co., and the remainder were built by the 
Timken company. The pots, which are of various 
shapes, including square and round, are charged 
into the furnace with a long-handled forked two- 
wheeled truck. 
to provide 


cooled 


Chimney pots are used for gears 
uniform heating conditions and are 
under asbestos lined sheet metal hoods 
located along one side of the room near the fur- 
naces. These hoods have doors swinging down at 
the front so that the pots are entirely inclosed be- 
neath the hoods while cooling. By following this 
practice the parts are cooled in a temperature that 
is practically uniform the year round instead of 
being exposed to all kinds of weather and varying 
temperature conditions by cooling them out of 
doors, and as the rapidity of cooling is uniform a 
uniform hardness is secured. 

Some of the work is quenched at the carboniz- 
ing temperature. In that the pots, instead 
of going under the cooling hood, are dumped over a 
grating conveniently located in front of the fur- 
naces. The carbonizing compound drops through 
the grating into a receptacle beneath and the parts 
to be hardened are raked from the grating ito a 
quenching tank, the top of which is on a level with 
the floor. There are two of these quenching tanks, 
one for oil, and the other for water, one on each 
side of the grating. The practice is to quench in 
the tanks if possible, but this cannot be done with 
parts of certain sizes and shapes, and those liable 
to distortion when cooled quickly. A mixing 
machine is used for mixing old and new carboniz- 
ing compound. Although this machine was built 
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for other materials it is found satisfactory 
use to which it is put. 

A hood extending down to the door is pr 
in front of each carbonizing furnace for car 
away the heat which passes into a rectan 
exhaust flue above the back of each furnace. 
heat from the furnace chamber also passe 
through this exhaust flue. These flues co; 
with a large horizontal pipe that extends from over 
the tops of the furnaces and around the wa 
the opposite side of the building where the hot 
is exhausted by fans. The main exhaust pipe ; 
passes above the cooling hoods to which it is sin 
larly connected and the heat is drawn from these 
hoods. In addition to the mechanical exhaust 
system connected to the furnaces other equipment 
is provided for ventilating the room through a 
system of piping and large outlets directly beneath 
the ceiling. Hot air is exhausted from the fur. 
naces and from the room by five American Blower 
Co. exhaust fans, two of these being located in the 
heat-treating department and three on the roof. 
The air supply for the furnaces and for the forges 
in the blacksmith shop is furnished by three Gen- 
eral Electric centrifugal blowers, two having a 
capacity of 2000 cu. ft. of free air per min., each 
at 2-lb. pressure, and one with a capacity of 500 cu. 
ft. of air per min. at the same pressure. Air is 
supplied to the furnaces at a 2-0z. pressure. 

The heat-treating furnaces are of a special con 
tinuous type designed by the company. These are 
circular furnaces with revolving hearths. The out- 
side diameter of the furnace is 16 ft., and the out- 
side diameter of the hearth 166 in. The revolving 
hearth, which is similar in form to a large washer, 





Pinions are hardened in a quenching bench in which the gears are immersed in oil and the shanks are allowed to cool in the air 


the localized hardening operation eliminating the necessity of afterward annealing the shanks were they brought to the 
hardness of the gears 


Gears and pinions are heated in molten lead in the pot furnaces shown 
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hs of the carbonizing furnaces are on the floor level, eliminating the lifting of the carbonizing pots A forked tru 
irging the furnaces, is shown in the foreground. This illustration also shows the hoods in f t } 
und the flues and pipes above for carrying away the heat which is exhausted t 


ft. 10 in. wide. Mounted on one side of the 5 x 5 ft. hearths. These are generally similar to 
irnace is a small vertical steam engine which the carbonizing furnaces except that the hearths 
irives the hearth by a pinion and rack on the bot- are 30 in. above the floor level. They are placed 
of the hearth, with the necessary speed reduc-_ in two rows, four on one side and two on the other 
through gears to provide the slow speed re- facing each other. The blast for the furnaces is 
red. Parts to be heat treated make one circuit preheated and there are exhaust flues in the front 
the furnace, the hearth making one revolution and rear to secure a greater uniformity in temper 
from 60 to 140 min., the speed depending upon ature. Between the furnaces are two oil and water 
parts to be heat treated. quenching tanks into which parts are carried by 
There are two of these furnaces located near chutes from the furnace doors. These quenching 
he center of the heat-treating department, and tanks are 8 ft. long, 4 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep 
are used both for heating for quenching and They are served by a pneumatic hoist. 
r heating for drawing. One of these furnaces The pyrometer system includes control signal 
now fired with producer gas. A large combus- lights which are flashed over the furnaces from the 
chamber, 8 ft. in diameter, is located in the central station pyrometer booth. Rare metal 
ter of the furnace. Hot gases pass through thermocouples are used. The central station also 
rts over the top of the hearth, out through ports has a Leeds & Northrup Co. recording Potension 
djoining the outer wall, under the hearth and meter which records the temperature of the 16 fur 
hrough a flue under the floor to a stack. The maces connected to the system. The thermo 
furnace blast is slightly preheated by passing couples in each furnace are checked each week 
through a pipe under the center of the furnace against a standard thermocouple and the Poten 
| back through a parallel pipe. sionmeter. A standard time and standard temper 
The furnace is charged through a door above’ ature are specified for heating each part, controlled 
he hearth on one side and the work is discharged by the operator of the central station booth by the 
through an adjoining door. The discharge door colored signal lights. 
oins the quenching tanks beneath the two fur- Gears and pinions are heated in molten lead in 
es. There are two of these tanks, side by side, six pot furnaces and gears are quenched in two 
for oil and one for water, each 12 ft. long, 4 Gleason hardening machines, the gear being 
wide and 414 ft. deep. Small parts are raked clamped in dies affixed to plungers that immerse it 
m the furnace upon a movable chute on which in an oil bath when the machine is tripped, this 
slide into the quenching tank. A pneumatic method of hardening being used to prevent distor- 
mounted on an I-beam so that it can be tion. Special equipment, designated as a quench 
ved from one tank to the other, is suspended ing bench, is provided for hardening pinions. This 
the tanks for lifting out the baskets of consists of six circular receptacles about 6 in. in 
lened parts. In general practice parts go from diameter, in which oil is kept in circulation by a 
furnace to the quenching bath, and then to the small pump. In operation a spider or support in 
1 furnace for the drawing heat. The capacity each quenching tube is raised by a lever above ths 
h heat-treating furnace is about four times oil surface, the pinions are placed on the spider 
' furnaces of the standard type. the reverse movement of the lever lowers the 
for general heat-treatment work there are, in spiders carrying the pinions down into the oil, auto 
nm to the rotating furnaces, six furnaces of matically putting the oil into circulation. The 
ompany’s design of the semi-muffle type with pinions are immersed to a depth that leaves the 
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View in Producer House Showing the Three-Section Gas 
Producer The generator appears in the background at the 
left nd the tar extractor t } esextreme 


in the foreground a th 
yht 


threaded end of the shank standing out above the 
oil, where it is allowed to cool slowly in the air. 
By this method of localized hardening the teeth of 
the pinions are brought to the required hardness 
and the shank is kept soft. Otherwise it would be 
necessary to anneal the shank after hardening the 
whole pinion. This department also includes three 
cyanide hardening furnaces. 

The miscellaneous heating equipment includes 
five small furnaces of the semi-muffle type and a 
special rotary furnace in which the work to be 
hardened is placed in a hopper at one end, passes 
through a spiral course and drops from the bottom 
of the furnace to a quenching tank beneath. This 
furnace is used for heat treating and annealing 
small parts such as bushings and washers. Ad- 
joining the heat-treating department is a tool-hard- 
ening department equipped with several Hoskins 
electric furnaces for the heat treatment of high- 
speed steel. 

The oil-cooling system includes direct-connected 
centrifugal pumps which draw the oil from the 
quenching tanks and force it through a series of 
small brass pipes in a cooling tank through which 
water is kept in circulation in an opposite direction. 
The water from the cooler goes into the water 
quenching tanks and from there to a cistern, which 
is a source of supply for the boiler house and plant 
fire system. Thus the water supply is conserved. 
The oil-cooling system was supplied by the Schutte 
& Koerting Co. 

The gas producer plant adjoins the forge shop 
and is some distance from the heat-treating depart- 
ment. This plant, which was supplied by the Smith 
Gas Engineering Co., is a three-section producer 
consisting of two end sections and one intermediate 
section with a capacity of 18,000,000 B.t.u. per hr. 
at rated load with an overload capacity of 20 per 
cent for 2 hr. The gas is guaranteed to have a 
heating value of 140 B.t.u per cu. ft. when the plant 
is operated at the rated load with the bituminous 
coal used. The gas is cooled and cleaned in glass 
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wool tar extractors before being delivered 
distributing main. The gas is carried to t} 
shop in a 24-in. spiral riveted galvanized ir, 
and a 12-in. line carries it from there to th it. 
treating department. From the latter 4 an 
feeders supply the furnaces at a pressur: 
and 115 oz. per sq. in. The only change r 
in substituting producer gas for fuel oil in th. 
naces was the enlargement of the passages 
the combustion chamber to the hearth. The 
pany is at present using producer gas in the 
shop in an experimental way, and expects ev 
ally to substitute this for oil in the forge 
furnaces. 


Census of Engineers Completed 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—As the result of a carefy 
census just completed by the Bureau of Mines, 7500 
mining engineers and metallurgists and 15,000 men en 
gaged in various chemical industries have been class 
fied for the Council of National Defense, according + 
the character of the work in which each one clai: 
proficiency. The classification includes not only special 
ists in various branches of mining, metallurgy and 
chemistry, but embraces a sub-class of men who have 
had experience in various foreign countries. It is not 
the purpose of this census to enable the bureau to act 
as a clearing house for technical men in obtaining com 
mercial positions, but to secure a record that will be 
available whenever the Council of National Defense 
desires to call upon these professions for assistance 
“The war to-day,” says Director Van H. Manning of 
the Bureau of Mines, “is one in which chemists and en 
gineers play a far greater réle than ever before. The 
products of the mines, furnaces, factories, and chemical! 
plants are being so rapidly consumed that the highest 
possible skill is required to keep pace with the destruc- 
tion everywhere apparent. In the organization of a 
great army, many classes of specialists are needed, and 
the problem is to get the best qualified men for each 
place.” 

The work of conducting this census was carried o! 
in co-operation with the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers and the American Chemical Society. 


Algoma Steel Co. Activities 


The Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., is building another blast furnace, which, wher 
completed, will have a capacity of 400 tons of pig iron 
per day. It is expected that the furnace will be com 
pleted by the first of the year. The company’s work at 
the present time is confined purely to the turning out 
of 4.5 and 6-in. shells, and contracts on hand will keep 
the plant working to capacity for some months to come 
The company recently completed its open-hearth fur- 
nace at the Soo plant, with a capacity of 75 tons per 
hearth, or about 200 tons per day. This makes the 
tenth open-hearth furnace which the company has in 
operation as well as the duplex furnace, which has 
proved most satisfactory. 


The Granby Consolidated Mining & Smelting Com 
pany, with plants at Granby and Anyox, B. C., plans 
extensive improvements to its properties at a cost of 
$1,250,000 to $1,500,000. A new by-product coke plant 
will be built to supply the company’s needs. 


The Bramcote Foundry & Machine Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., will double the capacity of its plant soon. An 
annex has just been completed in the molding depart 
ment, and excavations are now being made for a new 
machine shop, 48 by 120 ft. 


The Norfolk Development Co., Quincy, Mass., has 
awarded a contract for 100 houses to be occupied Dy 
employees of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporat 
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AIRCRAFT BOARD FORMED 


Given Official Standing and Important Powers 
by Congress 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2—A long step forward in the de- 
pment of the aircraft program of the War and 
y Departments was taken during the past week, 
both houses of Congress passed and President 
n signed the bill formally creating the Aircraft 
Heretofore the work of the board has been 
by a committee of the Council of National De- 
e, but in view of the serious technical problems to 
onsidered and the responsibility resting upon the 
engaged in their solution because of the colossal 
propriation of $640,000,000 for this work, it was 
ned advisable to give the board a statutory standing 
| to render it a permanent division of the executive 
irtments. 
The new law provides that the board shall be 
posed of nine members and shall include a civilian 
\irman, the Chief Signal Officer of the Army and two 
er Army officers to be appointed by the Secretary 
War; the Chief Constructor of the Navy and two 
er Naval officers to be selected by the Secretary of 
Navy, and two additional civilian members. The 
rman and the civilian members are to be appointed 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. The 
an members are required to serve without com- 
sation. 
The board is empowered, under the direction and 
trol of the Secretaries of War and the Navy, “to 
pervise and direct, in accordance with the require- 
nts prescribed or approved by the respective depart- 
ts, the purchase, production, and manufacture of 
raft engines, and all ordnance and instruments used 
connection therewith, and accessories and materials 
refor, including the purchase, lease, acquisition, or 
nstruction of plants for the manufacture of aircraft, 
engines, and accessories: Provided, That the board may 
ake recommendations as to contracts and their dis- 
ution in connection with the foregoing, but every 
ntract shall be made by the already constituted 
ithorities of the respective departments.” The board 
also authorized to employ clerks and such technical 
perts and advisors as may be necessary, to fix their 
ilaries and to rent quarters, but the total amount to 
spent for these purposes shall not exceed the ap- 
ropriation of $100,000 carried by the bill. It is under- 
i, of course, that this appropriation covers merely 
administrative work of the board in Washington, 
larger appropriation heretofore made being avail- 
e for designing, manufacturing and testing airplanes 
| all their adjuncts. 
The Aircraft Board has called a special two-day 
eeting for Thursday or Friday of this week of repre- 
ntatives of all interests concerned in the manufac- 
of aircraft to place definitely in effect a series 
tandards for airplane fittings which has been 
‘rked out by the Aeronautic Standards Committee 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, acting in co- 
ation with the board. The army and navy as well 
aeronautical manufacturers and engineers will be 
presented, and the meeting is expected to advance 
ommon simplified practice in airplane parts and ap- 
lances and in specifications of materials in both 
inches of the service and throughout the country. 
progress of the standardization work is expected to 
ve a constant influence in advancing the work of pro- 
ng airplanes in quantity. 
Included in the list of subjects for which standards 
ve been established by the committee and which will 
finally passed upon at the coming meeting are 
pe and varnish, engine testing specifications, inspec- 
methods, machine gun mounting, propeller ends, 
‘fety belts, non-ferrous alloys and steel alloys. The 
mmittee has previously determined standards for 
ny important fittings, such as stick and wheel con- 
trols, bearings, engines, supports, magneto dimensions, 
rews and bolts of various types, various grades of 
teel, and heat treatments. 
The Society of Automotive Engineers Committee 
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has been working in close co-operation with the Inter- 
national Standards Board, composed of American and 
Allied representatives, of which F. G. Diffin is chairman, 
and which is working on the problem of establishing 
common material specifications and fitting standards 
for the Allies and the United States. In most cases the 
International Standards Board will probably find it 
possible to adopt for international practice the major 
standards established by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers Committee, while the latter in turn can ac- 
cept standards which the International Standards Board 
has already worked out. The work is thus being care- 
fully correlated, leaving each free to turn to separate 
fields without duplication. 

As one example of the simplification which has re- 
sulted from the work of the standards committee, there 
were formerly six or eight different sizes of airplane 
wheels manufactured in this country, each requiring a 
different tire and different adjustments without any 
compensation in efficiency. This number was first re- 
duced to five, then to three, and now will probably be 
reduced to one size with a new design of rim to take 
two different sizes of tires, varying with the weight of 
the machine. 


New Institute Members 


The following have been elected to membership in 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, subject to occur 
rence of vacancy: 


S. T. McCall, secretary-tre irer, American Manganese 
Steel Co Chicago H H New , director of purchase 
Standard Parts Co., Cleveland Robert W. Waltenbach, vice 
president, McMyler-Interstate Co Bedford, Ohio; Joseph B 
Andrews, president, The Andrews Steel c New! 

K\ Paul Sturtevant bar er, rector ol Americar Ro 
ing Mill Co Pittsburg Lou J Lind vice-president, 
Witherow Steel Co I burg! Dan J Ryan, presi 
dent ind general manager Allyne-Ryan Foundry ( 
Cleveland; Michael J. Sweeney, vice-president and treasurer, 
Allyne-Ryan Foundr Co., Cleveland James Harvey Wil 
liams, president, J. H Willian & Co Brooklyn, N y 


William P. Witherow, president, Witherow Steel Co., Pitts- 


burgh; Joseph A. Krantz, secretary, Reeves Mfg. Co., Canal 


’ 


Dover, Ohio; John Goodin Carruthers, assistant manager of 
sales, Carnegie Steel Co., Cincinnati; Francis S. Maclivaine, 
metallurgical engineer Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa 

Louis Follet, president, Standard Tin Plate Co., Canonsburg, 
Pa Arthur J. Krantz, treasurer Reeves Mfg. Co., Canal 
Dover, Ohio; Sterling P. Delano, sales manager, Linde Air 


Products Company, New York; Peter Richard Foley, general 
manager of tiles, Eastern Steel Co., Philadelphia; Joseph 
Warner, president and general manager, Warner Iron Co., 
Nashville, Tenn Ernest Hallock Webb, president, The Webb 
Wire Works, New Brunswick, N. J.; William Dalton, gen- 


eral manager, Washington Steel & Ordnance Co., Washing 


ton Henry C Dubois, manufacturer of ferromanganese 
Philadelphia ; Oden H. Wharton, president, Crucible Steel Co 
of America, Pittsburgh tanks Hudson, general manager 
Princess Furnace Co., Inc., Glen Wilton, Va 





The Bradford-Ackerman Corporation, Forty-second 
Street building, New York, announces that it has been 
appointed the Eastern sales office for Young Brothers 
Co., Detroit. The sale of Young ovens, for japanning 
and drying purposes, will, in the future, be handled 
by this Eastern office for the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and Eastern 
Pennsylvania. An engineering department will like- 
wise be available for manufacturers in the East who 
are interested in quick drying and baking processes, 
and special oven designs will be offered to meet various 
requirements. 


The Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
has recently completed the installation of a new wire- 
drawing plant, to be used exclusively for works pro- 
duction. The company is operating at full capacity, 
giving employment to more than 200 hands. 





The Philadelphia office of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
has been moved from 423 Commercial Trust Building 
to 1103 Widener Building. 
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New Bill to Control Iron and Steel Prices 


Revised Draft of the Pomerene Meas- 
ure Made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Will Be Pushed for Passage 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—The Pomerene bill providing 
specific statutory authority for the President to control 
the prices and, if necessary, the distribution of iron 
and steel for the Government, the Allies and the Amer- 
ican consuming public, was taken up for consideration 
in executive session by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce on Sept. 28, and after exhaustive 
discussion a decision has been reached to refer the 
measure to a subcommittee to redraft the bill, with a 
view to its early presentation to the Senate with a 
recommendation for its passage. The Federal Trade 
Commission has presented to the committee a revised 
draft of the Pomerene bill embodying a number of modi- 
fications intended to remove constitutional objections and 
to reinforce the power of the President to administer 
the act. This draft will form the basis of the work of 
the subcommittee. It is the expectation of the advocates 
of this legislation that the full commitee will report a 
bill to the Senate before adjournment and that the 
measure will then rest on the calendar until Congress 
meets on Dec. 4, when there will be sufficient time to 
consider the bill and pass it in both houses before the 
arrangement concerning basic prices of iron and steel 
products recently promulgated by the President expires 
on Jan. 1 next. 


Price-Fixing Does Not Dispose of Bill 


The meeting of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on Sept. 28 for the consideration of the 
Pomerene bill was well attended and there was an 
exceedingly interesting discussion of the provisions of 
the measure and of the testimony presented to the 
committee by Commissioner Davies and his associates 
of the Federal Trade at the hearing on 
Sept. 21. There appeared to be general unanimity as 
to the proposition that the President’s action in fixing 
certain steel prices in no way relieves the necessity for 
the ultimate passage of a broadly grounded statute 
dealing with the whole subject. Members of the com 
mittee drew attention to the fact that the arrangement 
made between the War Industries Board and certain 
leading men in the steel industry will remain in force 
but three months, when it will be subject to revision. 

Senator Pomerene declared it to be his opinion that 
the representatives of the steel industry, who nego- 
tiated the price schedule with the War Industries Board, 
could only speak for certain large interests and did 
not represent and cannot bind the smaller producers 
of the country. This point he urged with considerable 
emphasis, calling the committee’s attention to the fact 
that whatever the powers of the President may be, in 
default of a specific law on the subject, many good 
lawyers are prepared to contend that manufacturers 
whose products are in effect commandeered at certain 
fixed prices under the President’s proclamation wili 
have an action against the Government if such prices 
represent less than cost plus reasonable profit. 


Pomerene 


Commission 


Recourse of Manufacturers Against Government 


This phase of the case has received considerable 
attention at the hands of the Federal Trade Commission 
and is discussed in a memorandum prepared for the 
Senate Committee by Arthur W. Fairchild, special 
attorney for the commission in the steel investigation. 
Mr. Fairchild says in part: 

“Considerable doubt has been expressed by lawyers, 
particularly those who have given the matter any 
thought, as to the effect of the Fifth Amendment of the 
Constitution upon Legislation of this kind; that is, 
that part of the amendment which requires the payment 
of just compensation for private property taken for 
public use. The query has been made as to what will 


be the result if the Government should see fit to tak, 
over the steel plants or should see fit to commande: 
by process provided in the law, viz., the creation of 
buying and selling agency, all the output of a pla 
buying it for the Government and reselling it again. 

“Let us suppose, for instance, that under the Ley: 
act the Government should see fit to take over the coa 
output of the country and distribute it by purchasing 
and selling agencies, which say to the owners of th 
mines, ‘We will pay you $2 per ton for your coal,’ and 
the coal should be purchased at that price and resold 
at that price plus a margin of profit. Query: May th 
producer with any reason claim that this $2 does not 
represent an adequate compensation in the light of the 
existing conditions? Can he say, ‘We had a market fo: 
our coal at very much higher prices; we had a demand 
far exceeding the supply; we had economic conditions 
which would doubtless result in still higher prices, and 
the Government has paid us only $2 for our coal. We 
are entitled to the difference.’ In other words, is thers 
a question or a possibility that the Government may b« 
called upon, at the end of the war, to pay to the owners 
of the plants, or the owners of property commandeered, 
a much larger amount than the price which has been 
fixed by the Executive? 


Police Power or Appropriation? 


“There are, of course, two pertinent powers of go\ 
ernment. There is the national police power, or pe 
haps more properly the war power, and the power of 
eminent domain which permits in the one case an im- 
pairment of property and even its destruction for the 
common good, and the other, which permits the Gov- 
ernment to take it for its own use upon payment of an 
adequate price. Police power and the power to take 
have been, through all the cases, very clearly differ- 
entiated. If the exercise of power is the exercise of a 
police power, which seems akin to the war power, it 
may result in great impairment of property and may 
result, in cases, in total destruction of property, but 
for that impairment or destruction the Government is 
not obliged to recompense. On the other hand, if the 
Government ‘takes’ property and appropriates it to its 
own use, then, under the Fifth Amendment, it is obliged 
to pay just compensation. 


Possible Methods of Taking Steel 


“So the question is for the Executive primarily, 
and for the legislative department. What steps may be 
taken without complicating the situation; without in- 
jecting into it further than necessary the possibility of 
the Government later being obliged to pay larger sums 
than the sums fixed for the property and plants? 

“Under this act, as I view it, there are four possible 
methods which may be employed: First, the price-fixing 
method; second, the regulation method—regulation of 
production, distribution and apportionment; third, the 
commandeering of plants upon paying a fair rental, 
and fourth, the purchase of the output, really a pooling 
of it, and the resale to the public generally. 

“Briefly I may say that it has seemed to me, with 
such short consideration as I have been able to give it, 
that price fixing and regulation would not be deemed a 
‘taking’ of property under the Fifth Amendment; that 
it would be, assuming the exigency, within the power 
of the Government to fix the price and to regulate the 
production and shipment and distribution and appor- 
tionment of products without taking the property in ® 
constitutional sense. 


Commandeering Means Compensation 


“On the other hand, if the Government should see fit 
to actually commandeer the plant, or actually com- 
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jeer the output, then it would seem a taking, under 
Constitution, which would require just compensa- 
Of course, in estimating that just compensation, 
he Government should see fit to adopt either of the 
latter courses, there must, if the rules applicable 
ninent domain should obtain, probably be taken into 
sideration all of the elements that enter naturally 
a determination of an adequate compensation. On 
yne hand, there would be the present high prices, 
over-demand, or demand exceeaing the supply, and 
possibility or probability of future enhanced prices; 
on the other hand, there should be taken into 
int the economic exigency, the possibility of a 
ruption of the industry, because of these war condi- 
s, and the whole possible ultimate effect of these 
ditions upon the industry which, of course, in the 
i but for the Government action, might result in 
saster to it. 
“So I take it that if, short of confiscation, an admin- 
trative officer or designated board should fix a com- 
sation, a court would be very loath to alter that 
ling, because the weight which must be given this 
r that element is one of fact or mixed law and fact, 
the court ordinarily does not modify a finding 
vhich is based upon a disputed fact. But the question 
; there, nevertheless, and the executive officer or board 
| naturally wish to avoid it. Therefore, in preparing 
bill it would seem important to have the powers, 
of taking of property, very accurately defined and 


Piecemeal Commandeering 


“There is another thing that occurred to me: This 
of course, is fashioned after the Lever act, and 
t act provides for the taking over of plants and 
esses of coal producers. The steel industry differs, 
yurse, radically from the coal industry, in that there 
o many different products of the industry, and the 
stry is integrated to such an extent that it really, 
tain instances, is a combination of a very large 
ber of different industries into one. The language 
the bill, as it stands, might be taken as requiring 
ommandeering of the whole plant and business of 
given company, if any is to be commandeered. I! 
onceive of a case where the Government might 
ire to take over perhaps only a small portion of the 
or business of particularly a highly integrated 
npany, and my suggestion would be to broaden out 
power conferred by inserting in the bill, after the 
rd ‘appurtenances,’ the words ‘or any part,’ so that 
the Government might take over one branch of a par 
ir company instead of being required to take over 

the entire thing.” 


Text of the Trade Commission Bill 


Mr. Fairchild’s views, as outlined above, are re 
ed in the text of the bill submitted to the commit 

behalf of the Federal Trade Commission, which, 
se of the attention this important matter is now 
landing in the steel trade, will be examined with 
terest. It is as follows: 


mn 


POWER TO FIX PRICES 


enacted. ete That by reason of the existence of a 
war it is essential to the national security and dé 
the successful prosecution of the war and for the 
nd maintenance of the Army and Navy to assure 
te supply and equitable distribution at reasonable 
to facilitate the movement of iron ore, iron, steel 
roducts, and because thereof the President of the 
States shall be, and he is hereby. authorized and em 
henever and wherever in his judgment necessar 
nt prosecution of the war and for the purposes 

to fix the price of iron ore, iron, steel and their 
wherever and whenever sold, either by producer or 
establish rules for the regulation of and to regulate 
tion, sale, shipment, distribution, apportionment, 
ge thereof among dealers and consumers, domestic or 
Said authority and power may be exercised by hin 
ise through the agency of the Federal Trade Com 
luring the war or for such part of said time as ir 


ent may be necessary 


POWER TO TAKE PLANT 


in the opinion of the President, any such pro 
dealer fails or neglects to conform to such prices or 
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regulations or 1 oOnduct his isines etficientiy ur 
regulatior and « t f the President as aforesaid, or 
ducts it in a manner prejudicial to the public int 
the President is hereby authorized and empowered 
such case to requisition and ake ver the plant, | ” 
property, and a ippurtena es or any part thereof | nig 
ing to or operated | ic) producer or dealer ‘ 1 going 
concern, and to operate ur handle or cause the ime to b 
operated and ndled ! suc! maner ind through ucl 
agency as he may direct during the period of the war, or for 
uch part of said time a ! udgment may be necessary 
That any roducer o1 ealer vhose plant, business, prop 
erty, and appurtenances sha have been requisitioned o1 
taken over by l’re dent sha be paid a just compensati 
for the use thereof during the period that the same ma hoe 
requisitioned or taken over! . ifore sid, which compensation 
the President shall fix , ‘ | fixed 1} t} Ke. 
Trade Commission 


SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT DOWN 


That if the prices so fixe« r if mn the case 
over or requisitioning of the plant busines }) 
the appurtenances, or any part thereof, of any ich producet 
or dealer, the compensation fherefor a determined by the 
provisions of this act be not tisfactoryv to the person o1 
persons entitied to receive the e, wh person hall tee put 
75 per centum of the amount o determined ind Tall te 
entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sur 
as, added to iid 7 per centum “ make up ich mount 
as will be just compensation in the manner provided by 
tion 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Cock 
While operating and handling ! ‘using to be one te 
and handles i ucl pliant bu ‘ ind appurter wn 
thereof, the I're dent ituthorized to pre ! ‘ h regul 
tions is he ma deem essent for the employvme ft control 
ind compensation of the ¢ es nece 7 t ret the 
same 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF ENTIRE PRODUCT 


() if ti I I 

i tl! ! ! ! or 
defense he 
udgment i ‘ ! 
f the w ‘ } 
equire ! ‘ i pre ! 
prod I t t 
Unit Stat t £ rt 

of « } ' 

lesignated i t< } 
resals t th 
rod ra ind I t mi 
rx ! ‘ A } r } 

ind reg tt r t i i 
portionment, or torag ! it ' 
domestic ¢ foreigt nel ke payment of the pure 
price thereof to the producers thereof, or to the persor 
erso! leg entitled t ' ant 

That within fiftee i notice from the 
designate te produce f ! ore ron tee ind their 
pDroducts that | or t sutput or port ! thereof te tv 
purchased b thre L' nites State i } einbefore described 
uch produce hall cease ‘ hipments of iid product 
pon hi owl wecount are transmit to uct us I ; tt 
orders reeived and unfilled or partially unfilled howing the 
exact extent to whicl } ment have been made thereon, and 
hereafte i hipment ha bye made only o tuthoritys 
of the ager designated hb ft and ti ifter n 
such producer shall se ul of said products except to the 
I‘nited State throug mT! ger ind the iid K cy 
alone is hereb uthorizer ad empowered to purchase lur 
ing the continu ce ¢ the requirement the output of ich 
producers 

That the prices t be paid f «ch products so purchased 
shall be base« ipon a fair and just profit over and above the 
cost of productior including proper maintenance and denl« 
tion charges. the reaso blenes of wh profit and coat f 
production to be determined b the Federal Trade Con 
sion, and if the prices fixed by the ild commission of any 
such product purchased by the United State s hereinbefore 
described he insatisfactor to the person or persons entitled 
to receive the same such person or persor hall be paid 7! 


per centum of the amount so determined and shall be entitled 
to sue the (nited States to recover such further sum a 
added to said 75 per centum will make up such amount a 
will be just compensation in the manner provided by section 
°4. paragraph 26, and section 145 of the Judicial Code All 
such products so sold to the United States shall be sold by 
the United States at such uniform prices, quality considered, 
as may be practicable and as may be determined by said 
sgency to be just and fair 

Any moneys received by the United States for the sale of 


anv such iron ore rer stee] and their products may rm the 
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TRADE COMMISSION COST INQUIRY 


quiry, giving such notice leem prac to tl 


PENALTY FOR HIGHER PRICES 


W 


Existing Contracts an Obstacle 


The question uppermost in the minds of those who 
are studying this problem with a view to adjusting it 
through legislation is the disposition of existing con- 
tracts, which, according to the investigation made by 
the Federal Trade Commission, cover a very large 
amount of the production and run from six 
months to a year into the future. Commissioner Davies, 
in his statement before the Senate pub- 
lished in THE IRON AGE last week, emphasized this 
feature, and Dr. Walker, the chief economist of the 
commission, who for the past two years has made a 
special study of the steel industry, has dwelt upon it in 
a statement supplementing Commissioner Davies. 

“Assuming the Government would fix the price of 
pig iron at $25,” says Dr. Walker, “there would be a 
great difference in the cost of production of those who 
bought at the Government price and those who bought 
on the existing bona fide contracts, which would, in my 
judgment, upset any reasonable price-fixing scheme 
that the Government might decide on for future steel 
production; hence, it would appear that these bona fide 
contracts, if allowed to continue, would completely upset 


current 


Committee 
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a successful scheme of price regulation at any 
able figure. No man could compete with a differ: 
$10 per ton in the cost of pig iron against hi 
alone a difference of $25 which would occur 
instances.” 

Proposed Cancellation of Contracts 


Chairman Newlands, who has constantly had 
the idea that the consumption of iron is so uni 
that Congress possesses the constitutional pow 
decree it to be a public use, has frankly suggest: 
cancellation of all outstanding contracts. “If th 
ernment,” he said, “has the power to decree this 
a public use and the courts should sustain the ex: 
of that power, all contracts would be abrogat 
assume that a water company is a purely p 
organization, supplying its customers with water. 
has not as yet been decreed to be a public us 
subject to public regulation; but just as soon a 
declaration is made, at that moment all contract: 
all persons have a right to resort to the public 
for the commodity upon equal terms. Therefor 
mind is directed to this as the possible solution 
whole question, whether we could not simplify 
confining the regulation purely to iron ore, pig iro: 
steel billets or steel plates, upon the assumptior 
the basic price of these things being fixed and lb: 
reasonably fixed, all the products in which they ent 
will be sold at a reasonable price.” 

To this suggestion Dr. Walker takes except 
“In the present state of the steel market,” he said, “a 
a matter of practical study, I should not anticipate th 
that would be the consequence. We find it illustrated 
in the steel market at the present time. The prices of 
ore are comparatively high—higher than ever befor 
The prices of coke are very high—unheard-of prices. 
They have produced a high cost of pig iron; but, ever 
taking those prices of ore and coke, translating then 
into the cost of pig iron, as it is done for those who 
have to purchase it, and getting a very high pig-iron 
cost on that account, we do not find the price of pig 
iron corresponds even to that high cost, but is away 
above this high cost of pig iron. 


t 


Prices Out of All Relation to Cost 


“In other words, the same factor that has made the 
coke price out of all proportion to the cost of coke 
makes the pig-iron price high out of all proportion to 
the cost of pig iron, made even by the people who ars 
paying the highest prices for raw material. And so 
successive stages we find with certain costs of ste 
that the price of shapes is one thing and the price of 
plates very different, although normally the cost 
shapes and plates is approximately the same, and 
normally their prices have been about the same; ir 
fact, one familiar with the past prices of the articles 
knows that ordinarily they were quoted at the sam¢ 
level, especially if there was any general agreemen‘ 
about what the prices ought to be among the producers 

“Now, take the price of shapes to-day. I do not 
remember the exact figures, but it is about one-half the 
price of plates. Why? Not on account of different 
conditions in cost of crude steel, but on account 
different demand conditions for these different articles 
The same thing that has put the price of pig iron awa) 
above the cost of even high-cost pig iron has put th 
price of plates away above even the high cost of plates 
and much higher than the price of shapes, which 
mally, and even under present conditions, has for t 
same mill the same cost approximately as plates. 5° 
you can not rely on fixing a basic price to get an eve! 
proportionally reasonable price of successive products, 
and the illustration of plates and shapes is one of the 
very best illustrations you could pick out. And taking 
them as typical is a mistake; plate prices are away out 
of proportion to any products of a similar degree 0! 
manufacture.” 


Extent of Steel Price Fixing 


Another exceedingly interesting phase of this su- 
ject to which members of the Senate committe are 
giving attention is the question as to how far Gover?- 
ment price-fixing should go in the listing of steel com- 
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ities. In reply to a question as to “how far it 
i be necessary to go in fixing the prices of the 
is successive products in order to insure justic: 
to the Government and to the public,” Dr. Walker 
it as his opinion that the category should include 
semi-finished steel, including blooms, slabs and 
sheet bars, plates, rails and shapes, merchant 
nd skelp for rolling tubes, rolled and drawn tube 
nized sheets, tin-plate and numerous additional 


lhe committee’s attention has also been called to the 
that in England the Government has established 
rices of more than a hundred items, including th« 
products of nearly every important plant. The 
: Commission has investigated the practical opera- 
of the British law and finds it to have been suc 
but to require a very large administrative 
chiefly because of the minute detail into which 
ntrol has been ramified and which extends to 
s’ hardware and a considerable variety of small 
pletely finished articles. 
r the convenience of its members the Senate Com- 
has reproduced the tables and chart showing 
ind steel prices for the nineteen-year period, 1898- 
which appeared in the Jan. 4 issue of THE IRON 
The printed report of the recent hearings will 
ontain the controlled prices for iron and steel 
icts fixed by the British Government. W. L. C. 


Motor-Driven Radial Drilling Machines 


Some interesting arrangements of adjustable-speed 
drive for radial drilling machines have been de- 
ped by the Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Oakley, 
nnati, Ohio. This type of drive can be applied to 
tically all of the machines built by this company, 
two illustrated being perhaps as good examples as 
of the extent to which this form of drive has been 
yped. Both machines are of the plain type and the 
iipment includes a plain table, an arrangement for 
pplying cutting lubricant to the drill point, and an 
yperated device for clamping the arm in place on 
olumn. 
One of the machines, which is built with 4, 5 and 6 
ms, is driven by an adjustable-speed motor mounted 
the arm and geared directly to the arm shaft. This 
tor has a speed range of 3 to 1 and the controller 
is mounted on the drilling head on the arm. A 
nstant-speed reversing compound wound motor 
inted on the top of the column provides for the 
ng and lowering of the arm. The operation of this 
tor is controlled by a reversing switch actuated by 
uare shaft equipped with the builder’s patented 
rlocking device and a dynamic brake resistance. The 








s Mounted on the Arm and Column Drive the Drill 
and Raise or Lower the Arm 
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wiring for this motor is led in through a revolving con 
nection in the base of the column and runs up throug! 
the center to the top 
The other machine, which is also built with 4, 5 and 


6 ft. arms, has an adjustable-speed motor with a starter 
larger motor. The speed control is of the Reliance re 
mote push-button type, the starting and stopping but 
tons being mounted on the head of the machine. 


and a smaller one for speed adjustment attached to the 


In addition to the motor-drive arrangements illu 
trated, three other types of drive can be supplied 
These are a belt and cone pulley and through a gear 


box, either with or without an electric motor 


New Steel Foundry at Massillon 


The Massillon Steel Casting Co., Massillon, Ohio, 
recently organized with a capital stock of $250,000, has 
commenced the erection of its new steel foundry which 
it expects to have in operation about Dec. 1. One unit, 
100 x 100 ft., will be built at present and arranged with 
a view of adding additional units later. In addition, 
two other buildings will be built, one for cleaning and 
annealing and the other for pattern storage. The foun 
dry will be equipped with a two-ton convertor and a 
Whiting cupola. A Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. two 
stage air compressor, with a capacity of 750 cu. ft. of 
free air per minute, will be installed to furnish blast 
for the sand blast machine, a General Electric centri 
fugal compressor for the cupola and a No. 5 Root posi 
tive pressure blower for the converter. The plant will 
be served by a five-ton Bedford Foundry & Machine 
Co. crane. Complete molding machine equipment will 
be installed, this including seven Osborn, Tabor and 
Herman machines. The product of the plant will in 
clude steel castings of 200 lb. in size and under. E. H 
Birney is president, Fred H. Snyder, vice-president, 
I. M. Taggart, treasurer, and A. H. Anthony, general 
manager. 


The Northern Iron Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y., recently 
suffered a $50,000 loss by fire at its Standish, N. ¥ 
blast furnace. The machine shop, carpenter shop and 
some of the trestles and storage bins were destroyed 
Temporary repairs were made, so that the blast fur- 
nace operations were resumed one week from the day 
of the fire. It will require about six weeks to replace 
the destroyed buildings, and meanwhile the company 
will operate its furnace at a somewhat reduced capacity 


The Union Iron Works, Erie, manufacturers of steel 
boilers, has let a general contract for a new boiler and 
power house. The concern states the only equipment it 
needs for the new plant is a small coal-handling propo- 
sition, as there will be no new equipment put in the 
plant, this being merely a removal! to a new site of the 
old equipment. The building will be one stor high, 
58 x 89 ft. in size and will cost about $15,000. 
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VERTICAL STEEL STORAGE 


New Detroit 


Warehouse of Union 


Drawn Steel Co. 


Racks in 
A STEEL storage warehouse designed for 

tion of space convenience and economy in 
handling cold drawn steel was built recently in Detroit, 
Mich., by the Union Drawn Steel Co., 


conserva 
and 


Beaver Falls, Pa 


The greater part of the stock is stored ipright 
racks, which are of a special design, rigidly built to 
withstand heavy loads. The racks were adopted in 
preference to flat storage racks for the reason that 
much larger tonnages can be kept and handled in a 
given space.. The warehouse has a capacity of 10,000 


tons of steel, and it is said to be the largest warehouse 
in the country carrying 
The 


Guoin streets, and occupies 


cold draw! steel exclusively. 
warehouse is located at Joseph Campau and 
a reinforced concrete, brick 
and steel building, 131 x 138 ft. in size and providing 
The front 

office room on the second floor, 
addition to a office 
first floor. Sufficient window space is provided 
light in all parts of the The 
ribbed glass in steel The 

concrete, and the floors are of 7-in. concrete 
the 
Under all racks 
extending 3 ft. into the 
These walls are 


17,600 sq. ft. of storage space 
in height, providing an 
60 x 40 ft., In 
on the 


to assure 


is two stories 


smaller warehouse 


warehouse 
windows are factory sash. 


roof is of 


reinforced on 3-1n. 


centers, and above 


concrete 


there 


ground 


master builders’ cement is 
trench walls 
and heavily. reinforced. 
the floor itself, so that should 
and their foundations to 
floor would not be affected. 
The building is divided crossways into 
The center bay has a steel truss roof and used for 
handling material The two side bays 
storage. An electric traveling crane with a 
span is to be pro\ ided in the center bay. The 
ceilings of the side bays are 18 ft. in height. Railroad 
sidings extend on both sides of the warehouse and ma 
terial is brought in on one side and the 
opposite side. tons 


laid. 
are solid 
separate from 
the 


surrounding 


the weight 


settle the 


cause 
racks 


three bays 


and 


loading 
are for 


50-ft. 


loaded out on 
Packard trucks, each of 
capacity, are provided for city deliveries. 

Vertical racks are provided it 


Two 


the two side bays fo 
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the storage of all material up to 1% in. in dian 
Larger sizes and short sections are stored in flat r 
The upright racks are built back to back at a 
pitch, the main members meeting at the top where | 
are securely bound together. There is a 4-ft. 1-in 
between each pair of racks. The racks are 26 in. 
and are divided into sections 42 in. wide, each s 
having a capacity for storing 10 tons of steel in le: 
up to 16 ft. Each rack section may be subdivided 
smaller sections by means of pins placed in holes 
vided in supporting angles at the back of the rack 
The racks are built of 7-in. channels at the 
and 2 x 2 x 3/16-in. angles at the front, the a: 
bolted to the channels with bolts in 1-in. | 
as spreaders. The upright angles and bolts provide 
partitions between the rack sections. The horizo 
‘ross members at the back of the racks consist of 6 
‘hannels at the base and five 3% x 3% x \-in. angk 
between the base and the top. These are bolted to 
channels by the long bolts that extend through to 
front of the racks. The racks are supported at 
bottom by 18-in. U-bolts sunk into the concrete and 
the top they are built into the side wall at one end 
eliminate possible swaying. To add to the strengt 
braces are provided between the vertical members nea 


peing 


the base. This construction furnishes a space 40 
wide for the flat storage of steel between each 
racks. An angle is placed across the front of th 


base to prevent stock from slipping out. The racks ar 
sufficiently strong to permit the loading to capacity 

one side and leaving the racks on the opposite sid 
empty. 

feature in 
pipes 
also 


An unusual the warehouse is the pr 

steam under the racks beneath the 
and beneath the flat racks. These 
from overhead lines with the warehouse 
heating system, and keep the temperature at about 65 
deg. in the coldest weather so that condensation of 
moisture on the stock that would otherwise cause rust 
is prevented. The racks were fabricated 
by the American Bridge Co. 

The warehouse equipment includes a portable shop 
crane of 2 tons’ capacity, two Cochrane & Bly motor- 
driven circular saws with a capacity for cutting up 
to 6 in. in diameter and 5-ton Fairbanks portable scales 


of the rolling mill type. 


viding of 
cross braces 


are connected 


and erected 





Space is conserved in the new cold drawn steel warehouse of the Union Drawn Steel Co. by storing stock up to 1% in. = 


diameter 


vertical racks which are heated beneath to prevent the stock from rusting 
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he stock carried includes 0.40 to 0.50 per cent 
axle steel, 0.15 to 0.25 carbon open-hearth case 
ning steel, 3% per cent nickel and 1% per cent 


me nickel steel; 0.15 to 0.25 carbon open hearth 
all sizes and shapes, Bessemer steel for screw 
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Threading Machine for Staybolt Tubes 


A recent addition to the extensive line of machinery 
which has been developed for use in shipbuilding plants 
is a machine for threading hollow staybolt tubes that 





w Stavbolt Tubes Ranging from 6 to 8 Ft. in Length and from 2% to ! ) eter Are 7T ead 
by a Recently Developed Machine 


and shafting and flats in both Bessemer and 
hearth steel. 


Reorganizes Sale Department 


(he Cleveland Brass & Copper Mills, Inc., which 
ced its plant at Euclid, Ohio, in operation a few 
; ago, has organized its sale department under the 
nagement of B. M. Gardner, secretary and sales- 
nager, and in addition to its main office in Cleveland 
maintain a branch office in the Dime Bank Build- 

ng, Detroit, Ellicott Square Building, Buffalo, Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago, and Reibold Building, 
layton, Ohio. The plant will produce sheets and rods 
brass, copper and bronze. The company is financed 
rgely by Cleveland capital, and at its head is H. C. 
isborn, who is also president of the American Multi- 
iph Co. Some of the other directors are actively 
mnected with large industrial enterprises in Cleve- 
B. F, Brusstar is in charge of production, having 

gned his position as general manager of the De- 

t Copper & Brass Co. to become connected with the 
veland mill. In addition to six years spent at the 
troit plant, he was in charge of the brass mill de- 
partment of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. for 
i years, after an earlier training with Randolph, 
wes & Co. and other New England mills. The plant, 

h is modernly equipped, was designed and erected 
ler the supervision of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 


Canadian Iron and Steel Production 


[oRONTO, ONT., Oct. 1—The total production of 
steel ingots and direct castings in Canada in the first 

months of the current year amounted to 836,149 
‘hort tons, an increase of 246,596 tons, or 42 per cent 
ver the corresponding period of 1916. The average 
nonthly production was 139,858, as against 98,259 in 
the first half of 1916. A new high record in output 

s reached during May of 155,346 tons, but the June 
gures show a falling off of about 18,000 tons. Pig 
output from returns covering all producers was 
‘6,998 short tons, as against 562,097 for the corre- 
ponding six months of last year. Imports from the 
UT ited States have been on a considerably larger scale. 
‘he imports of steel ingots and direct castings for the 
‘rst six months of this year amounted to 139,640 short 
‘ons, against 47,493 for the same period of 1916. In 
big iron the increase was from 29,801 tons last year to 
‘558 tons for the present year. 


| 


The Lenni Steel Co., Philadelphia, has opened an 
ce at 130 South Fifteenth Street, and plans for a new 


+ 


nt will soon be announced. 


+t 


was designed and built by the Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. Tubes ranging from 2% to 3% in 
in diameter and from 6 to 8 ft. in length are handled 
by the machine. An auxiliary bed and carriage are 
provided to enable both ends of the tubes to be threaded 
as well as serving as a support for the tubes during 
the operation. 

The main bed of the machine has an extension one 
fitted into it which in turn supports an auxiliary cal 
riage. Threaded grips which are used in timing the 
threads on the ends of the tubes, as well as supporting 
them, are fitted to the carriage. A lead screw attach 
ment, which is relied upon to insure accurate work and 
the perfect starting of the thread, is provided, together 
with a pitch indicator to show the correct position for 
engaging the lead screw nut. The builder’s all steel 
rotary die head is used in the machine, which was de 
signed and built for a large shipbuilding plant. A con 
stant-speed, alternating-current motor drives the ma 
chine through an arrangement of chain and sprockets 
in connection with a mechanical speed change box 

In operation the tube which is to be threaded is 
gripped in the vise of the regular carriage and the 
thread cut in the customary way. After all of the 
tubes have been threaded on one end, a master tube 
threaded on both ends with a continuous thread is 
placed in the machine. The grooves or serrated sur 
faces of the chasers are made to fit the thread already 
cut on one end of the master tube and the other end is 
gripped with the threaded grip in the auxiliary car 
riage, care being taken to have the grips loose enough 
to adjust themselves longitudinally to mesh with the 
thread on the master tube. After the master tube is 
gripped in the extension carriage, the threaded grips 
are securely clamped in the auxiliary carriage vise 
jaws. The lead screw nut on the main carriage is then 
thrown in and the tubes to be threaded are gripped in 
the regular vise of the main carriage. In this way, the 
chasers, the lead screw and the threads on the stay 
bolt tubes will all be timed. The master stay tube is 
now removed and replaced by the tubes that have been 
threaded on one end, the thread which has already been 
cut being placed in the threaded grip on the auxiliary 
carriage. The lead screw nut is engaged when the 
pitch indicator on the main carriage shows the correct 
position for the engagement of this nut. The second 
end of the tube is threaded in the regular way, thus 
giving a continuous thread on both ends of the tube. 


On Friday, Sept. 28, the first billets were rolled in 
the new electric steel plant of the United States Electric 
Steel Co., at Connellsville, Pa. When running full, this 
plant is expected to turn out about 75 tons of electric 
steel per day in the form of billets, which will be sold 
in the open market. 
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How Malleable Iron Has Improved’ 


Demonstrated by 


Series of Tests 


Covering 17 Months from Many 
Makers—Marked Gain in Uniformity 


BY ENRIQUE TOUCEDA 


{TA indicating the progress that has been made 

in the past few years in the improvement of 

malleable iron can best be obtained by tabulating 
the results of many hundreds of tests, starting from the 
time they began to be systematically conducted, present- 
ing the averages in suitable form. 

While prior to November, 1915, tensile test bars were 
sent to me by the various companies for whom I am 
consulting engineer, with frequency, but at odd inter- 
vals, it was not until the date referred to that it was 
decided to send on test bars daily which would fairly 
represent the product of each day’s run. 


Condensed Test Data 


The record first presented consists of the average 
ultimate strength and elongation of all bars received 
during the last two months of 1915; of all bars received 
during the whole of 1916, and of all bars received during 
the first five months of 1917. 

To the end that you may obtain a clearer idea of 
what these tests indicate than if you were furnished 
simply with the average ultimate strength and elonga- 
tion of the total number of bars received during these 
various periods, the results have been classified for your 
convenience into various grades, as shown in Table 1. 
About 18 separate companies furnished these bars. 
Therefore, this data is not derived from tests of bars 
sent by one or two companies, but by a very significant 
number. 








and in 1917 to 1.68 per cent. Only 2.40 per cent of 
bars exceeded 52,000 lb. per sq. in. ultimate in 1914 
against 16.76 in 1916, and 18.49 per cent in 1917 
1914, 72.35 per cent of the bars exceeded 44,000 |b 

sq. in., while in 1915, 86.42 per cent, and in 1917, 88.85 
per cent exceeded that figure. 

When the great difficulty that has been encountered 
by the manufacturer within the past six months 
securing suitable coal and iron for his purpose is 
sidered, the continued improvement in 1917 is certainly 
remarkable, as the handicap has been large. 


Relation of Elongation to Strength 


Another important fact that can be gathered 
the data in Table 1 is one to which I called attentio: 
for the first time in my paper read at the Cleveland 
meeting last year—that malleable iron of good quality 
is very different from other ferrous products in one 
partciular, in that its elongation increases with its ulti- 
mate strength. Prior to the discovery of this fact 
had invariably been assumed by all writers on this 
subject that the reverse was true. 

One of the most serious shortcomings in malleable 
iron in the past has been its lack of uniformity. I con- 
sider the improvement that has been accomplished in 
this direction w.thin the past few years to have much 
more far-reaching effect on the user of this metal, and 
to be of greater importance to him than the ability of 
the founder to obtain high strength and ductility. A 





Table 1—Summary of Tests of Malleable Iron Made in 1915,1916 and 1917 
e un 
u na = aS 3 a n= 
ans = am 2 aa em ie “5 
Ss. a a=n ohm Ua n= S— 0 
a7 xn ss a> Sr Mo. oe 
as sc wii se Yeo" mah ea 
e~ So" he vo" So 57 o. 
3 wae aoe sea L Ze nee S 
25 O Oa; 4 @ o,5 ix oo ws 
Q.% 0460 ons ams AS ans KC 
Nov., Dec., 1915 
Av. ult. lb. per sq. in 5.80 9.47 2.38 21.44 21.15 16.22 11.05 aaa 
Av. elongation per cent in 2 in 1.91 6.55 7.38 7 9.4% 10.17 11.27 
Year 1916: q 
Av. ult. Ib. per sq. in...... ; 957 3.65 7.36 13.64 18.26 21.57 16.61 6.7 
Av. elongation per cent in 2 in 5.78 6.88 7.48 8.33 9.14 10.28 11.61 args 
First 5 months 1917 
Av. ult. lb. per sq. in 1.68 2.75 6.72 12.83 20.53 20.22 16.78 ee 
Av. elongation per cent in 2 in i 7.37 8.20 8.72 10.11 11.51 12.97 14.9% 
All bars 5-in. diameter, and similar in all particulars to the tinsile test bar recommended by the A. S. T. M. in its specifica 


tions for malleable iron 


Looking over my records prior to the year 1914, in 
which there is abundant data, it was found that the 
average ultimate strength and elongation would ap- 
proximate about 38,000 lb. and 3.50 per cent elongation, 
respectively, though there are occasional instances of a 
46,000 and 48,000 lb. ultimate with a 6 or 7 per cent 
elongation. On looking over these old records it is 
found that the test bars then submitted were of many 
different dimensions varying anywhere from % to 1 in. 
in diameter, while some were square and others rec- 
tangular in section. For this reason it is hardly pos- 
sible to gather from this data any conclusions which 
can be compared accurately with the material that has 
passed through my hands since the beginning of 1914. 

It will be noted in Table 1 that the proportion of the 
1915 bars that failed to test up to 40,000 lb. was 5.80 
per cent. In 1916 this ratio dropped to 2.57 per cent, 


*From a paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association at Boston, Sept. 26, 1917. 
The author is a consulting metallurgist, Albany, N. Y 


high ultimate strength is not always specified owing to 
the belief on the part of some that when the ultimate 
strength is in the neighborhood of 42,000 lb. per sq. in. 
the machine tools can be speeded up to a considerably 
higher rate than is possible when working with meta! 
having ultimate strengths around 48,000 to 50,000 |b 
This is a matter we will not discuss at the present time 
If the individual record of many of the manufacturers, 
the results of whose physical tests are included in the 
data in Table 1, were examined, it would be found that 
they have made a practically uniform iron day in and 
day out for a period covering many months. Those 
whose showing is more erratic are improving. 

The figures in the following tables, with one ex- 
ception, were taken from the records of different com- 
panies covering iron made by them in June, this year 
These data demonstrate the uniformity in the quality 
of the material from many consecutive heats, illustrat- 
ing the fact that the manufacturer of malleable iron 
who is well posted in malleable practice has full control 
of his product. The day of “hit or miss” has passed. 
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A Record Test for Elongation 


rhe exception referred to is Table 5, in which is 
-ded a run of 17 consecutive heats made in Febru- 
this year. The average ultimate strength of the 
-rs is 52,784 lb. and the average elongation is 17.88 
-ent, in spite of the fact that two of the bars con- 
da slight shrink which made them fail premature- 
In this set there are four bars with over 21 per cent 
ation; one with 24.22 per cent, and one with 27.34 
vent. We have tested many bars within the past two 
having an elongation as high as 24 per cent, but 
elieved that 27.34 per cent is the record elongation 
malleable iron test bar %-in. diameter yet pro- 
I might add that the reduction of area of this 
vas 22.71 per cent. The data in this table are fur- 
i you because they clearly demonstrate what is 
sible to achieve along the line of quality and uni- 
ty, the goal toward which we are aiming. 


ble 2 Malleable Tests for One Foundry in June 
Ultimate Elon- Ultimate Elon- 
Strength, gation, Strength, gation 
Lb. Per Sq. In. Per Cent Bar Lb. Per Sq. In. Per Cent 
46,032 8.59 4 $6,540 “ 59 
50,631 8.59 5 48,761 7.03 
46,700 S ay 11 51,012 9.38 
50,213 8.59 as: . 49,255 7.81 
46,917 7.03 Baie aa 47,706 7.81 
48,344 7.03 i4 52,422 7.81 
47,324 6.25 Bis.e.s 8 . 50,733 9.38 
54,028 9.38 ree 47,444 9.38 


rable 3.—Malleable Tests for Another Foundry in June 


Ultimate Elon- Ultimate Elon- 
Strength, gation, Strength, gation, 
Lb. Per Sq. In. PerCent Bar _ Lb. Per Sq. In. Per Cent 

50,338 12.50 hs .. 51,938 14.84 
51,734 16. 41 Bwes .. 49,899 14.84 
52,343 18.75 wee 51,476 14.54 
52,011 15.63 10. ‘ 52,780 11.72 
50,937 13,28 11 50,400 9.38 

50.700 10.94 


} 


le 4 Malleable Tests for a Third Foundry in June 





Ultimate Elon- Ultimate Elon- 
Strength, gation, Strength, gation, 
Lb. Per Sq. In. Per Cent Bar Lb. Per Sq. In. Per Cent 
51,179 10.94 Bk cues See 9.38 

8.59 BG ~-- 47,125 7.81 

11, 72 15. aoee Gee 10.94 

10.16 Re oh ashen a 49,242 10.94 

10.94 17. ... 49,480 10.94 

5 9.38 Pe. E 9,650 12.50 
0.550 14.84 19. ‘ 49,410 9.38 
48,310 13.28 20. ’ 49 305 10.16 
48.935 18.75 21. ... 49.870 10.94 
51,303 11. 72 aes as . 48,845 12.50 
$8,420 11.72 23 . 49,470 11.72 
49,080 12.50 24. .. 48,765 15.63 


ble 5.—Matlleable Tests for One Foundry in February 


Ultimate Elon- Ultimate EFlon- 
Strength, gation, Strength, gation, 
Lb. Per Sq. In. PerCent Bar Lb. Per Sq. In. Fer Cent 
55,032 21.09 10 .. 51,380 11.72 
53,908 21.09 Die oan 24.22 
54,706 21.09 A ic bing oes 52,506 17.97 
52,010 17.19 ee 52,477 17.19 
50,321 10.94° Res cnesae Gee 14.06 
54,867 17.19 By ews . 49,910 12 ae 

54,283 13.28 AG ised Cee 17.5 
53,537 21.09 | Pe 17.9 
55,804 27.34 


*Test bar broke in fillet. 


As I have made mention of no tensile tests aside 
rom those made on the standard tensile test bar 
recommended by the A. S. T. M., it may be of interest 
to record the results of tests on bars with different- 

ed sections. Some four months ago six sets of bars 
cast from the same heat and of the following sizes were 


+ 


sent me: 


c 


Set No. 1, 12 bars, %-in. diameter 
set No. 2, 6 bars, %-in. diameter 

3, 6 bars, %-in. diameter. 
Set No. 4, 6 bars, 1 -in. diameter. 
Set. No. 5, 6 bars, 1%-in. diameter 
Set. No. 6, 6 bars, 1%4-in. diameter 


Set No 


The average results are as follows 


Ultimate 


Strength, Elongation, 
Set Marked Lb. Per Sq. In Per Cent 
NO, Low Qed ok sb cceeccueens 52,141 15.62 
ING, Rams ee cc ws ok eden .. 48,062 10.54 
ING, Que Qe os cen ae 47,107 9.37 
NO. dul! Mis dc nd sckake areas 47,317 11.56 
No. 5—1%-in..... fcies cane ee 9.69 
Ne, G9 ods ivisivs deeane 46,592 9.69 


THE IRON AGE 


This table should serve as a complete answer to 
those who maintain that, when malleable iron exceeds 
5g-in., it cannot be made strong or ductile. Our ex- 
perience indicates that provided a casting is sound, high 
quality malleable iron can be produced to-day just as 
easily in sections around 1 in. thick as in the case of 
%-in. sections. With increased thickness there natural- 
ly comes increased difficulty in removing all the shrinks, 
but we have within the past few years made great 
strides in the direction of securing perfect soundness 
in thick and intricately designed castings. 

Great progress has been made in improving the 
physical properties of malleable iron solely and only 
because of a determination on the part of the manu 
facturers to systematically improve each step in the 
process. 


The World’s Platinum Supply 


In 1916 the crude platinum mined in Colombia, 
estimated at 25,000 oz., was refined in the United States, 
and reports received from domestic refiners show that 
28,088 oz. of metals of the platinum group was re- 
covered by them from all sources, foreign and domestic, 
of which the bulk, 24,518 oz., was platinum. The fol 
lowing table shows the estimated output of crude 
platinum of the world during the last three years, in 
troy ounces. Borneo and Sumatra produced 200 oz. in 
1913, but no figures are available since that date. 


1914 1915 1916 

Canada 30 100 60 
Colombia 17.500 18,000 25,000 
New South Wales and Tasmania 1,248 303 222 
tussia 241,200 124,000 63,900 
United States 70 742 750 
Total 260,548 143,145 89,982 


Cement for Firebricks 


A firebrick coment for which saving in time of lay- 
ing the bricks and long life of the joints are claimed has 
been placed on the market by the Wilbride Co., Nor- 
wood, Pa., under the trade name of Amalgam. The 
bricks are merely dipped in the cement. This does away 
with the usual buttering or covering of the bricks be- 
fore they are laid. When used as a lining it is claimed 
that the covering of the lining bricks with the cement 
results in an increased life of the brick. 

In view of the demand for castings made under 
laboratory control and the consequent enlargement of 
the bronze department of the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., this department has now been 
organized as a separate unit known as the Titanium 
Bronze Co., Inc. The company makes a specialty of 
worm gear blank castings for worm-driven trucks and 
has developed titanium-aluminum bronze for service in 
which heretofore English gear bronze or some similar 
grade of phosphor bronze has been used. The company 
is also die casting aluminum bronze for small moto: 
truck and passenger car parts such as latches, cams, 
windshield parts and small gears. 

The property of the United States Molybdenum Co. 
Cooper, Me., has been sold to H. S. Predmore and A. S. 
Gunn, New York, who are reported to represent large 
interests. The property is to be developed on an ex- 
tensive scale and a 500-ton mill is projected to replace 
the 20-ton mill now operated. There is a large deposit 
of ore, it is said, but the mining and smelting opera- 
tions have never been financially successful. 


Negotiations have been instituted by the German 
War Office for greater co-operation among the small 
steel and iron rolling mills for the duration of the war. 
It is proposed to amalgamate several mills in the hope 
of increasing capacity and reducing the number of 
employees. Similar suggestions with regard to copper 
were made some time ago. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., will buy 
and outfit an ambulance for use with the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Employees in the main plant 
and the branches in Chicago, New York, Bridgewater, 
Mass., and Niles, Ohio, will be invited to subscribe. 
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Rushing the Construction of Ship Yards 


Busy 


Seenes on the Delaware River — American 


International Corporation Asks for 25,000 Men— 
Other Companies Have Extensive Building Programs 


outside of Philadelphia, are the busiest that can be 

imagined. Thousands of men are at work leveling 
ground, laying out new roads and tracks, erecting 
temporary wooden buildings and doing a vast number 
of other necessary things to prepare for a shipbuild- 
ing plant, which is destined to break world records in 
the rapid construction of steel ships. The American 
International Corporation, which is erecting this plant 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, has asked the 
lederal Employment Bureau in Philadelphia to obtain 
25,000 men as quickly as possible. In view of the short- 
age of labor, it may be difficult to find this number of 
workmen, but the American International Corporation 
will employ all the men it can get in order to lay the 
eels of its first ships within four months from the date 
of the signing of the contract. 

Temporary offices have been opened in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, occupying the entire 
seventh floor, but larger quarters are being fitted up at 
142 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, and will be occu- 
pied soon. Walter Goodenough, Boston, chief engineer of 
the Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, is general 
manager of the new shipbuilding plant and has under 
him a large staff of engineers and department execu- 
tives who have been recruited from the staffs of the 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, the Ameri- 
can International Corporation and the New York Ship- 
building Corporation. 


Sous at Hog Island, on the Delaware River, just 


Many Shops Will Fabricate 

Fifty steel shipways will be erected on the 900-acre 
Hog Island site as soon as material can be obtained 
from the fabricating shops. A large number of such 
shops have been engaged to fabricate the steel for the 
ships, which will be assembled as rapidly as modern 
facilities and the ingenuity of the corporation’s engi- 
neers can make possible. After the first ship is 
launched, one will follow about every alternate working 
day. These will be 5000-ton ships. Although the cor- 
poration’s contract with the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion at present provides for only 50 ships, additional 
contracts will follow as soon as the 
have been authorized by Congress. 

Equipment for the new yard is being purchased rap- 
idly. A contract has just been closed with the Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn., for 500 stiff- 
leg derrick of 5-ton capacity at 80-ft. radius and 500 
hoisting engines. The cost of this equipment is 
$2,400,000, and it is the largest single order of its kind 
ever placed in this or any other country. Eight der- 
ricks will be used for each shipway, and the remainder 
will be utilized for other work in the yard. The cor- 
poration’s first plans provided for the utilization of 
overhead traveling cranes, but it was found impossible 
to obtain a sufficient number of such cranes within the 
time specified. Deliveries of the derricks and hoisting 
engines will be begun Dec. 1. The corporation will also 
purchase about $150,000 worth of pumps and $68,000 
worth of air compressors, having received bids on these 
last week. Not much plate-working machinery will be 
required, as 85 per cent of the steel entering into the 
construction of these ships will be fabricated in shops 
scattered all over the country. 


necessary funds 


Plant Will Be Temporary 


The shipbuilding plant will be a temporary struc- 
ture. Shop buildings will not be erected with the idea 
of permanency, and buildings will not be erected at all 
except where absolutely necessary for housing purposes. 

The American International Corporation, despite its 
lack of previous shipbuilding experience, has ample 
facilities and brains to draw upon for such work. The 


corporation was organized in 1915 and one 
avowed purposes was “the enlargement of the systen 
of ocean transportation under the United States 4 
The companies controlled by the American Internat 
Corporation are the Allied Construction Machinery | 
poration, the Allied Machinery Co. of France, 
Allied Machinery Co. of America, the Allied Suga 
Machinery Corporation, Carter, Macey & Co., Ltd., th 
China Corporation and the Siems-Carey Railway & 
Canal Co. Affiliated with the corporation are the Na 
tional City Bank of New York, Stone & Webster, th 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, the Internationa 
Mercantile Marine Co., W. R. Grace & Co., and the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Ship Assembling Plant 


It is said that the plans of the Submarine Boat Co: 
poration and the Lackawanna Bridge Co. for the similar 
ship assembling plant which they will erect on th 
Newark Meadows have not been worked out so rapidly, 
but the plant will be built along about the lines the 
American International Corporation has adopted. [I 
all probability, the Lackawanna Bridge Co. will build 
the derricks needed for the shipways at this plant, and 
hoisting engines will be bought wherever they can lx 
procured for quick delivery. 

The Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation and the 
Chester Shipbuilding Co., affiliated companies, are mak- 
ing important additions to their plants at Bristol and 
Chester, Pa., to take care of Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion contracts for fabricated steel vessels. The stee! 
for these plants will be fabricated by the American 
Bridge Co. and assembled in the same way as in the 
American International Corporation and Submarine 
Boat Corporation plants. The Bristol plant, which was 
purchased some months ago from the Standard Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., is undergoing large and im- 
portant changes. Twelve steel shipways, each 420 ft 
long, to accommodate vessels of 9000-ton deadweight, 
are being erected. Present buildings on the property 
are being rebuilt for their new uses and several new 
buildings are being put up. The building formerly used 
as a gray iron foundry is being turned into a pipe shop 
and when altered will be 125x185 ft., one story. The 
building housing the blacksmith shop and boiler shop 
will be 60 x 285 ft., one story; the machine shop, 80 x 220 
ft., one story; the pattern and joiner shop, 53 x 153 ft., 
two stories; the power house, which is now 75 x 150 ft., 
will be tripled in size. The two cast iron pipe foundries, 
100 x 464 ft., one story, are being converted into punch 
and frame-bending shops. Two steel runway sheds are 
to be rebuilt into a shipwright shed, 94x 175 ft.; a new 
joiner shop will be 75 x 300 ft., two stories, and there 
will be a new storehouse, 200 x 300 ft., three stories, 
the third floor to be used as a mold loft. There wil! 
be several smaller buildings. 


New Equipment To Be Added 


Twenty-four cranes were in the plant when it was 
bought and the machine shop was well equipped, but 
considerable new equipment will be added, some of 
which has already been purchased. About 100 new 
machine tools will be bought, 60 of which were bid on 
last week. The equipment for the new power plant 
will cost more than $1,000,000 and will include air com- 
pressors, generators, converters, boilers, coal conveyors, 
steam turbines and electrical equipment of various 
kinds. Twenty-four revolving traveling cranes with 
luffing boom each of 10,000 Ib. capacity at 91 ft. radius 
and 30,000 lb. capacity at 54 ft. radius, for shipways, 
were recently bought from the Edward F. Terry Mfg. 
Co., New York, and two will be used for each shipway 
A contract has also been closed recently with the 
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pion Iron Co., Kenton, Ohio, for five gantry cranes 
85 ft. span, and eight locomotive cranes of the 
vwn-hoist conveyor type. Yard locomotives for 
iling equipment have also been bought. 
lhe Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation expects to 
the keel of the first fabricated ship on Dec. 1. After 
first ship is launched, one will follow every 10 days. 
; plant has a contract for 40 steel ships, which are 
be completed within 18 months. It will be four 
ths from Dec. 1 when the first ship is launched. 
\ll material for these ships, such as engines, boil- 
;, ete., will be purchased from other companies so far 
possible in order to expedite delivery to the Emer- 
cy Fleet Corporation. 


American Merchant Fleet 


The Chester Shipbuilding Co. plant at Chester, Pa., 
already well equipped when the plans for an Amer- 
merchant fleet were first made, but everything 
sible is being done to make possible the rapid con- 
ction of ships. A new punch shop, 180x510 ft., 
story, with orfé half of the building having a second 
y to accommodate the mold loft, is being erected; 
so a new joiner shop, 75 x 250 ft., and a new ship- 
ght shop, 94x 175 ft., both one story. All buildings 
of steel and concrete construction. The Chester 
Shipbuilding Co. recently purchased the plant of the 
iplex Paper Co. on adjoining property and is con 
ting a large building, 200 x 350 ft., one story, into 
ower house, machine shop, pipe shop and blacksmith 
op. New equipment is being purchased, but more 
\l be bought soon. The Chester Shipbuilding Co. has 
bought three 10-ton gantry cranes with 85 ft. span 
five shop cranes, three of 5-ton, one 74%-ton and one 
ton capacity from the Champion Iron Co., Kenton, 
), for shop purposes. 
The shops which are yet to be provided with equip- 
nt are the pipe shop, blacksmith shop, machine shop 
{| woodworking shop at both plants. 
Sidney A. McLean, who until recently had charge 
inside shipbuilding for the Fore River Shipbuilding 
irporation, Quincy, Mass., has been appointed works 


anager by the Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation. 
W. Averill Harriman, son of the late E. H. Harriman, 
mtrols the majority of stock in both the Merchant 


d Chester companies. 

The Fore River Shipbuilding ee 

which will erect a new plant for the Navy De- 

partment, will build 75 torpedo boat destroyers of the 

0 which the plan of Secretary of the Navy Daniels 

ovided for. The Union Iron Works, San Francisco, 
40 under way or contracted for, including several 
ch have been under way for some months, and others 
being built by the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me.; the 

w York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, N. J.; 
e William Cramp & Son Ship & Engine Building Co, 

ladelphia, and the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
ry Dock Co., Newport News, Va. The new plant to 

built by the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation will 
complete in every particular and so far as possible 
| be independent of other manufacturers in the pro- 
ction of turbines, boilers and other destroyer equip- 
nt. A scarcity of gear cutting machines is one seri- 

di fficulty that stands in the way of rapid completion 

irbines. Many turbines are being built for destroy- 

a the General Electric Co. and the Westinghouse 
ectric & Mfg. Co. 

The Eastern Shore Shipbuilding Corporation, whose 
esident is R. R. Livingston, engineer, 2 Rector Street, 
New York, has purchased the plant of the White Ship- 
iilding Co., Sharptown, Md., and has had plans pre- 
ired by the Hamilton & Chambers Co., architects, 29 
‘roadway, New York, for additional shops to cost about 
150,000. The shipbuilding company will erect the 
lildings itself. Contracts are said to have been closed 

three cargo-carrying vessels, and the yard will be 
lipped also to do considerable repair work. Mr. 
vingston told THE IRon AGE that new equipment for 
ie plant would undoubtedly be bought, but he was not 
pared at this time to give details. 


Quincy, 


Mass., 


\ 


The strike of machinists at the Lake Torpedo Boat 
, Bridgeport, Conn., has been settled through officials 
the Navy. 
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A New 25- 


A 25-in. 
proved 


In. Upright Drilling Machine 


vertical drilling machine having an 
friction quick return has recently 
on the market by the Weigel Machine Company, 
Peru, Ind. The operating levers are placed in the forn 
of a pilot wheel consisting of four levers, any 
which engages or disengages the feed at will An auto 
matic stop which is positive in its action can be set 
to throw out the feed at any predetermined depth 

The base of the machine is heavy and well 
underneath to prevent any spring. It has an oil pan 
of ample size extending entirely around the outer edg: 
Four T-slots are formed in the base for clamping th: 
work when the drilling is done on the base. The column 
is tubular in section and has for the 
table arm, as well as a very 
head. The table arm has a large 
hub of the table and on the column 
lowered by a rack and pinion 
and a worm gear. The 
is large enough to use a compo 
any change. 

The back gear of 
type. 
a lever conveniently loca 


been put 
Tool 


one ol 


ribbe a 


a large bearing 
shiding 
both the 


raised and 


wide bearing for the 
bearing or 

It is 
actuated through a worm 
hub on the table 
ind table makine 


bore for the 
without 
this machine is of the 
It is positive in its action and easily 


ted at the 


triction 


operat d 


of the 


front mach 
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The Grouping of the 
Lever Pilot Wheel Pr 


Feed or 


Operating Le 
‘vides a Heady 


Throwing It Out 


All gears are entirely covered and run in oil tight box 


thus insuring good lubrication. The spindle is provided 
with eight feeds ranging from 0.0040 to 0.0432 in. per 
revolution, and the changes are obtained by sliding 
gears. Any feed is easily and quickly obtained by cor 
venient levers and the feed is indicated by a plate at 


tached to the machine. 


The machine can be 


furnished with a friction tap 
ping attachment, which is placed directly on the 
spindle and has a reverse of 2 to 1 for backing out the 
tap. It can be quickly disengaged when no tap; 


is to be done. 

The lower cone pulley is entirely covered by a cast 
housing and the tight and loose pulleys have an ad 
justable cast guard. A belt shifter is furnished 
all machines when desired. This is claimed to be a 
new feature on drilling machines and saves the operato: 
considerable time in shifting the belt by hand. The 
machine can also be equipped for direct or belted motor 
drive. 


with 








Open-Hearth F1 


Iirnace 


A CONCRETE FOUNDRY BUILDING 


Equipment and Practice of the American Machine 
& Manufacturing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


REINFORCED concrete foundry building has reen 

completed at Atlanta, Ga., for the American Ma- 
chine & Mfg. Co., builder of oil mill machinery and 
maker of castings. The foundry is equipped to make 
gray iron as well as steel castings and forms part of a 
plant which includes a machine shop building, not yet 
fully completed. 

The accompanying plan will give an idea of the de- 
partments and apparatus of the foundry. It is note- 
worthy that the main crane runway of 50 ft. span ex- 
tends through the building to a yard at each end, open- 
ings being provided to allow the 10-ton crane installed 
to pass. The openings are provided with roller cu~tains 
so that they may be closed in times of rain or cold 
weather. One end of the building is of temporary con- 
struction of wood and space is available for an exten- 
sion of 200 or even 300 ft. business conditions 
justify. 

A 60-in. cupola is installed and the iron foundry has 
a daily capacity of 15 tons to operate on special heavy 
machine, loam castings, chilled rolls and special chilled 
castings. The iron capacity is large enough to take 
on contracts to an amount of 10 tons daily of gray iron 
casting work. In this connection a fireproof pattern 
vault equipped with the Grinnell automatic sprinkler 
system has been provided. 

A 5-ton McLain open-hearth furnace has been in- 
stalled and there is space for additional 10 or 20-ton 
furnace. The stack for the furnace gases is of brick 
and is built large enough to take care of the additional 
open-hearth capacity. With the present furnace three. 


as 





and Detail of 


Foundry 


. Supports 


Gives 


Daily Output of 20 Tons of Castings 

5-ton heats are obtainable in 10 hr. and 7%-ton heats 
are found possible when operating on heavy work. The 
plan is to operate the furnace on two 12-hr. shifts, 
pouring the heavy work at night, molds for which are 
made in the day period, and pouring the light work in 
the day time, giving thus a daily output of approxi- 
mately 20 tons of steel castings. The machine shop and 
manufacturing plant will use about 5 tons of these 
castings per day so that the company may also contract 
its surplus output of 10 to 15 tons of steel castings per 


day. 

G. S. Evans, formerly of the Lenoir Car Works, 
Lenoir City, Tenn., is actively interested in the 
company. 


The Iron and Steel Institute’s Fall Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute was 
held in London, Sept. 20 and 21. The following was the 
official program of papers for reading and discussion: 


“Present Practice in Briquetting of Iron Ores,” G. Bar 
rett and T. B. Rogerson 

“Microstructure of Commercially Pure Iron between Ars 
and Ar,” W. J. Brooke and F. F. Hunting. 


“The Influence of Heat Treatment on the Electrical and 
Thermal Resistivity and Thermoelectric Potential of Some 
Steels,” E. D. Campbell and W. C. Dowd. 

“New Impact Testing Experiments,” G. Charpy and A 


Cornu-Thenard 
“Heat Treatment of Gray Cast Iron,” J. E 
“Effect of Mass on Heat Treatment,” E. F. Law 
“Investigation Upon a Cast of Acid Open-Hearth Stee! 

T. D. Morgans and F. Rogers 
“The Acid Open-Hearth Process.” F. Rogers. 

“The Eggertz Test for Combined Carbon in Steel,” J. H 

Whitely 
“Failure of 

Stresses Occurring in 


Hurst 


Boiler Plates in Service and Investigation of 
Riveted Joints,” E. B. Wolff 


Expansion of the British Steel Industry 


About $75,000,000 (£15,000,000) additional capital 
has been invested in the British steel industry since the 
war started, according to the report of the British Steel 
Smelters’ Society. Production does not satisfy the 
needs of the Government, it is stated. The additional 
plant and the demands of the military authorities have 
caused a shortage of labor and many men have been 
brought back from the army to help to supply the 
deficiency. 





The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
announces the opening of a new branch sales office 
in the American Trust and Savings Bank Building, 
3irmingham, Ala., to take care of a part of the large 
territory hitherto controlled by the Atlanta office. 
Edward Stauverman, formerly with the Atlanta office, 
will be in charge of the Birmingham office. 


The Cheever Iron Ore Co., Port Henry, N. Y., is 
planning for the construction of a new iron ore dock to 
cost about $100,000. A. E. Hodgins is general man- 
ager. 
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October 4, 1917 


FABRICATION IN TRANSIT 


Decision of Unusual Importance by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—The broad principle is laid 
in a decision just announced by the Interstate 
merce Commission that a common carrier cannot 
lly deny fabrication-in-transit service at any given 
‘reasonably well located for such purpose on car- 
shipments of certain iron and steel articles there 
be fabricated into material for the construction of 
vers, tanks, standpipes, steel riveted pipes and 
‘kestacks, while contemporaneously according such 
service under tariffs to which such carriers are parties 
carload shipments of similar iron and steel articles 
fabricated at other points for use in the construction 
of bridges or buildings. Unusual significance attaches 
to this ruling because of the fact that there is now in 
prospect a very large increase in the number of fabri- 
iting plants in the country to provide material for 
the building of standardized ships, for the extension 
navy yards and naval stations, and for buildings 
lved in the expansion of numerous manufacturing 
ints engaged in ordnance work. 

The complainant in this case, the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., maintains a plant at Greenville, Pa., on the 
ine of the Erie Railroad, where it is engaged in fabri- 

ting iron and steel articles into material for use in 
the construction of towers, tanks, standpipes, stee! 
veted pipes and smokestacks. It alleges, first, that 
sting schedules, although otherwise construed by the 
fendant carriers, provide a fabrication-in-transit ser- 

e at Greenville and, second, that if these schedules 

not so provide, the carriers’ failure to accord such 
service is unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and 
induly prejudicial. Reparation therefore is demanded 

the refusal of the carriers up to the present time to 
ord such service. It is further shown that from 
the time that the complainant’s Greenville plant was 
erected in 1910 until Feb. 1, 1916, when the present 
rules became effective, the fabrication-in-transit service 
vy sought was accorded by the carriers. 
The present transit rules provide for the applica- 
of through rates plus a transit charge of 1% cents 
100 pounds, on certain iron and steel articles, viz., 
gles, bars, beams, bolts, castings, channels, columns, 
rders, plates, nuts, rivets, rods, tees, and zees, shipped 
arloads to Greenville, there fabricated into “material 
the iron and steel framework or sections of bridges 
iildings” and reshipped in carloads. The complain- 
ontended that towers, tanks, standpipes, steel 
eted pipes and smokestacks are “buildings” within 
neaning of the tariff and for that reason its ship- 
ts are entitled to the fabrication-in-transit service. 
With this view the Interstate Commerce Commission 
es not agree. The transit rules under consideration, 
mmission holds, were suspended and withdrawn in 
fabrication-in-transit at Greenville, Pa., case, de- 
ied some months ago. For this reason reparation is 
ed. 
oncerning the broader proposition, however, that 
mplainants are entitled to fabrication service at 
enville in view of that accorded competitors at other 
ts, the commission makes a comprehensive ruling 
terest to the entire steel trade. 
[ron and steel articles for use in the construction 
wers, tanks, standpipes, steel riveted pipes, and 
estacks,” says the decision, “are of necessity fabri- 
it mills far removed from the sites of such struc- 
and it is essentially inexpedient to set up at the 
ned sites the necessary machinery for fabrication. 
true also of structural iron and steel for use 
ges and buildings, and it is this ‘circumstance 
ondition of things which has warranted the ex- 
on of the privilege to this particular industry.’ 
\pparently no distinction can be made between the 
imstances and conditions surrounding the trans- 
ition of complainant’s material and those surround- 
the transportation of material for use in the iron 
steel framework of bridges and buildings. This is 
not only of those conditions directly affecting 
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transportation, but also of the commercial circum- 
stances which bear upon the desirability of a fabrica- 
tion-in-transit service. The only substantial difference 
between fabricated material for use in and 
buildings and fabricated material for use in towers, 
tanks, standpipes, steel riveted pipes, and smokestacks 
is the use to which they are put, and it has long been 
held that rates cannot be predicated upon the proposed 
use of the commodities transported.” 

Upon this record the commission decides that whik 
under the circumstances, the carriers’ 
fabrication-in-transit service in 
to be unreasonable per se, 


bridges 


failure to accord 
the past cannot be held 
nevertheless, “the failure to 
accord such service, while contemporaneously according 
it under tariffs to which defendants are parties on 
similar iron and steel articles fabricated at other points 
into like material for use in the construction of bridges 
and buildings, is and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and its traffic in violation of 
section 3 of the act to regulate commerce 


Gun for Removing Open-Hearth Slag 


The Rivet Cutting Gun Co., 220 East Second Street. 
Cincinnati, has recently perfected a flexible gun for 
digging slag from open-hearth slag pockets. 

The apparatus consists of a cylinder measuring 3 
x 26 in. in which is an 8-lb. floating piston that strikes 
a blow on the head of the cutting bar extending in- 


A 





Slag Is Dug Out of the Pockets of Open-Hearth Furnaces by 
an Air-Actuated Cutting Bar 26 In. Long 
side the cylinder. The piston is returned by the in 


troduction of air pressure at the bottom through the 
pipe shown on the outside. The force of the air enter 
ing the gun via the air intake located at the top of 
the cylinder is controlled by the operator by a three- 
way valve through the air intake port. It is claimed 
that the operator can deliver either a very light stroke 
or a very hard blow, and after a little practice an 
ordinary workman can operate the three-way valve so 
fast that as high as 125 strokes per 
obtained. 

The manufacturer points out that by the use of 
this slag gun no hard physical labor is required and 
that it will loosen the slag many times quicker than 
is accomplished in the ordinary method of using a 
sledge hammer and bar. Attention is also called to 
the fact that the temperature in the slag pockets of the 
machine some times runs as high as 150 deg. Fahr., 
so that workmen cannot stand much physical exertion 
in a heated atmosphere. 

The construction of the tool is very simple and it 
has no complicated parts to get out of order. An air 
pressure of 75 lb. and higher is recommended to secure 
the best results. 


minute can be 


a 





Hardening Carbon and Special Steels* 


Effect of Chromium, Copper and Nickel on 
the Penetration of the Hardening—Copper 


Increases the Depth 
BY L. 
HE difference between the influence of the heat 


treatment at the surface and in the center of steel 

pieces, which is very considerable in the case of 
carbon steels but small in steels in which the harden- 
ing effect has penetrated deeply, justifies the stipula- 
tion which, for some time past, has been introduced 
into specifications to the effect that after hardening, 
but before the removal of the pieces for testing, the 
ends of certain pieces, such as gun parts, should be 
cropped. 

The minimum rate of cooling required to render the 
influence of quenching efficacious varies to an enormous 
extent, according to the quality of the steels concerned. 
The rate of cooling necessary to secure the hardening 
of special steels is lower than that necessary to secure 
the hardening of ordinary carbon steels. The pene- 
trative influence of heat treatment is, therefore, more 
efficacious in the case of special steels than in carbon 
steels, and this, as is well known, constitutes one of the 
chief characteristics of the special steels. 

As a further consequence of the ease with which the 
special steels can be tempered, it is possible to harden 
certain of them by mild quenching operations such as 
oil and air tempering, which occasion little deformation 
or cracking. 

The copper steels have already been investigated, 
notably by Brustlein in France and by Stead in Eng- 
land. The present author has devoted himself more 
especially to ascertaining the influence of copper on 
the depth of the hardening effect, particularly in the 
presence of chromium. His experiments have been 
made on crucible steels from Firminy. The more inter- 
esting results have been summarized in Tables 1, 2 and 


) 


3. The following facts have been observed: 
Table l 


Analyses of the 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 


Carbon 0.59 0.57 0.31 0.37 0.36 | 0.38 

Silicon 0.19 | 0.33 0.34 0.14 0.14 | 0.12 

Manganese 0.54 0.60 0.46 0.26 0.20 0.19 

Chromiun 1.82 Rae 1.46 1.74 1.61 1.49 

Nickel 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 2.16 2.90 

Copper 0.00 1.15 0.00 4.14 0.00 0.00 
These steels contain traces only of phosphorus and sulphur 


from a temperature of 790 de 


When 


per cent, 


the 


steels containing 


apparently, percentage of nickel is below 5 


above 4 per cent of copper forge 


badly Confining the observations,to forgeable steels, copper, 


by itself, while slightly increasing the depth of penetration 
of the hardening effect, does not increase it sufficiently to 
confer on steels the property of air tempering, even when 


mall parts, such as 10 millimetre square bars, are concerned 
if the amount of nickel that could be introduced into the steel 
be limited to 4 per cent the 

In the chromium the 


noticeably, the depth of the 


same conclusions would be reached 
presence of fairly 
penetratiomr of the hardening effect 
to the extent of rendering the employment of chromium-coppe1 
steels a matter of practical interest (Table 2.) It 
both chromium 
extended experiments, of 


copper increases, 


has only 
copper that 
account is about 


been upon steels containing and 


the more which an 


to be given, have been made 
None of the chromium-copper steels prepared by the author 
possess the property of 


undergoing transformation (the y to a 


transformation) at low temperatures, nor, therefore, that of 
hardening when the cooling is exceedingly slow, whereas 
chromium-nickel steels rather high in nickel (4 per cent of 
nickel and 1.5 per cent of chromium) possess this property 
(See Table 2). The addition of 4 per cent of copper to a steel 
(No. 10) containing 2.52 per cent nickel and 1.59 per cent 


chromium does not likewise communicate to it the property of 


*From a paper presented at the May meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute in London The author is a metallurgist 
at Firminy, France 


Steels 


in Copper Steels 


GRENET 


hardening on very slow cooling during annealing (T 
The addition of nickel to steels containing chrominun 
copper allows of the depth of the penetrative influenc 
quenching being increased, but only to the detriment of 
property annealing. Having due regar 
the size of the pieces and the use to which they are to lx 
there is an advantage to be derived from the introductio: 
less high proportion of nickel into steel 
The simultaneous addition of copper, nickel, and chron 
permits of the easy preparation of 
to deep penetration of the hardening eff: 
marked to render the air-hardening of large enoug 


of softening by 


more or 


to a steel steels wl 
possess a tendency 
sufficiently 
pieces (for example, gearings) efficacious, without such ste¢ 
losing the property of becoming softened by the orthodo 
annealing processes employed in the case of ordinary carbo: 
(See Table 3.) These two properties, (@) depth 
penetration of hardening effect, and (b) facility for softe: 
on annealing, can be obtained among steels the composition « 


steel. 


which may vary within fairly wide limits 
According to the tests carried out by the author 
chromium-copper and chromium-nickel-copper steels posses 


after hardening and tempering, practically the same mechani 
properties (tensile and impact) as chromium-nickel 
the carbon percentage and the 
penetrative capacity (Table 4.) The 
chromium-copper assume, on 
somewhat 


steels 


having approximately same 
for hardening. 
however, 
low temperatures, a rather coarser grain on frac 
ture than that exhibited by nickel-chromium steels; there 


therefore their becoming burned. 


same 


steels, quenching 


more danger of 
Steels Containing High Percentages of Chromium 


The special steels most commonly employed generally 
contain more nickel than chromium, because the some- 
what violent action of chromium, which is liable to lead 
to cracks while quenching, is dreaded. The author con- 
ceives it useful to recall a few statements he made on a 
former occasion in this connection. 


Investigated in Percentages 


No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 | No. 10! No. 11 | No. 12! No. 13. No. 14} No. If 


0.34 0.35 0.35 0.40 0.62 0.51 0.37 0.38 0.47 
0.20 0.15 0.18 0.16 0.17 0.23 0.17 0.23 0. 2f 
0.28 0.21 0.22 0.24 0.61 0.38 0.57 0.36 0. 3¢ 
1.60 1.52 1.38 1.69 1.51 1.49 0.41 0.47 1.4 
3.93 2.02 2.60 2.52 2.37 1.80 2.62 1.60 3.30 
0.00 2.40 2.15 4.04 0.00 1.00 0.00 1.40 1.24 


rhey all underwent the transformation on heating below 775 deg. Quenched in wate 
g., small parts showed Brinell hardnesses of 600 and upwards 


The rate of cooling required to lower the transforma- 
tion temperature in the neighborhood of ordinary tem- 
peratures, that is to say, in order to produce harden- 
ing, varies within enormous limits. It is very difficult 
to ensure uniform cooling during quenching, even whet 
all the factors acting on the rate of cooling are rigor- 
ously defined. It is similarly very difficult, when metals 
which require a rapid rate of cooling are treated, to 
ensure a uniform degree of hardening. 

If, on the contrary, metals which undergo energeti 
hardening on air-cooling are employed, it is obvious 
that when they are cooled in a liquid in which the cool- 
ing effect is more rapid the hardening will still be ener- 
getic and uniform, if the conditions of the cooling vary 

Steels containing at least 1.4 per cent chromium and 
a little copper or nickel are, in these circumstances, of 
a kind that can be quenched in a liquid between the 
temperature of 120 deg. and 350 deg. (real colza oil 
does well) without the energy of the cooling varying 
much, and in these circumstances there is not much fear 
of cracks developing. 

Generally speaking pieces of medium thickness (30 
mm. or less) are susceptible of being so treated, if 
made from air-hardening steels. Such metals soften 
very well. on ordinary annealing and after annealing 
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sy to machine. Naturally if it be desired that 
.rdening effect should penetrate to the core in 
thick pieces, or, if air-hardening is to be adopted, 
; should be employed which have a greater sus- 
lity to the penetrative effect of hardening. 


Influence of Copper on the Depth of Hardening in 
Chromium Steels Not Containing Nickel 


Brinett Harpness Nos 


Treatment 


Steel Steel Steel Stee! 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 


sir from 790° on sq. bars 10x10 


312 512 477 
!! air from 790° on sq. bars 20x20 
241 $64 
till air from 790° on sq. bars 30x30 
234 255 
ll air in bundles of four bars 30x30 
264 
ll air at 820° on sq. bars 10x10 mm 340 555 477 
still air at 820° on sq. bars 20x20 mm. 255 512 477 
till air at 820° on sq. bars 30x30 mm. 261 255 02 
still air in bundles of four bars 30x30 
Hu 
llair at 870° on sq. bars 10x10 mm 555 555 207 555 
lair at 870° on sq. bars 20x20 mm 444 600 512 
lair at 870° on sq. bars 30x30 mm 321 600 512 
air in bundles of four bars 30x30 
444 
at 820 dew 163 217 187 170 


Table 2 it will be seen that the chromium steels not 
ing copper (Nos. 1 and 3) harden only with difficulty 
ng in air. Steel No. 3, even when quenched in the 
of bars 10 mm. sq. from a temperature of 870 deg., 
sess a hardness of 207 Before steel No. 1 attain 
hardening in air-cooled bars of 10 and 20 mm. sq 

temperature of 870 deg. has to be reached Witl 
mm. sq. air-quenching, even from 870 deg., is not 
ffectual. On the other hand steels Nos. 2 and 4, which 
copper and chromium, when in bars of 10 mm. section 
iir-hardened when a temperature of 790 deg. ha 
reached Square bars 20 xX 20 mm. air-harden afte: 


g to 820 deg. and bars 30 X 30 mm. harden in air afte: 


ng to S70 deg In the case of steel No. 4 it has eve 
stablished that, on heating to a temperature of Si 
ndles of even four bars each 30 * 30 mm. sq. can le 
iir-hardened It will be seen that the presence 

does not prevent softening on annealing at a higk 


Influence of Copper on the Depth of Hardening 
Chromium-Nickel Steels 


Barsvett Harpness Nos 


Steel Steel | Steel Steel Steel Steel 


No. 5 No. 6 | No. 7 No. 8 | No. 9 No. lf 


air from 790° in 
f four bars 30x30 
tres square 269 321 387 40 418 477 
till air from 820° in 
four bars 30x30 
uare 286 321 418 402 477 512 
still air from 870° in 
f four bars 30x30 
e squares 321 350 444 444 477 477 
t S20 179 207 269 207 207 196 






! 


Table 3 it will be seen that the chromium-nicke 

containing copper (Nos. 5 and 6), which soften 

nealing, do not possess the property, in thick pieces, 
rdening 

steel No. 7, containing chromium and nickel but no copper 

tens well but does not soften well on annealing 

% and 10, containing chromium, copper and nickel, 

en even in thick pieces and soften well on annealing 


A Summary 


pper increases the depth of the hardening effect in 
Che influence of copper in the presence of chromium 
irked. One per cent of copper suffices to confer on 
‘eels containing 1.5 per cent of chromium an interest- 
ng degree of capacity for sustaining the hardening 
ect In point of depth. 


} 


+he action of the copper is more limited than that of 
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nickel. All the chromium-copper steels prepared by the 
author, containing less than 3 per cent of nickel, soften 
on annealing at high temperatures, and consequently 
do not harden on quenching when the rate of cooling is 
very slow. 

The simultaneous employment of copper, nickel and 
chromium alows of semi-hard steels being prepared 
which can be hardened by air-cooling on largish pieces 
and yet softened by the ordinary annealing methods 
used for carbon steels. The limits of chemical compo 
sition within which such steels should fall are wide 
enough to render their manufacture easy. 

The chief influence of copper, like that, indeed, of 
other special elements, is to increase the depth of the 
penetrative influence of the quenching, and consequently 
the efficacy of heat treatment in the interior of the 
pieces subjected thereto. 

Apart from this influence on the depth of penetrative 
influence of quenching the author has failed to detect 
any other useful effect of copper on the properties of 
steel. 


Table 4 Tensile and Shock Tests Ch Nicks Sfeels 
and on Chromi im-Copper Steels With o Without N ke 





= = = “ 
2a == += Rios - =. 
= 3 — ss es fe 
ac pon 7 Of 205 = bbe -—"— 
Steel nS . . a a a - 
= = a ct 5. .* 
> & y z > & Sas . 
No. 2. Copper 450 2. #0 418 (Crystalline 
and chromium 600 12.86 02 | Fiber 
but no nickel 650 19.15 260 | Fibrous 
No. 7. Chromium/| 450 | Not recorded | 158.0) 7.0 9.10 387 |Crystalline 
and nickel 600 91.0 102.3) 15.0 | 18.30 286 | Fibrous 
but no copper 650 68.3 88.3) 17.5 26.60 241 Fibrous 
No. 9. Chromium 450 Not recorded | 155.0 7.0 6.20 430 | Crystal! 
copper, and 600 98.4 107.0) 11.0 11.9 2 | Fibrous 
nickel 650 80) .2 89.0) 14.0 21.70 255 | Fibrous 
No. 11. Chro- 150 149.0 164.1 5.0 2.40 418 \Cryatalline 
mium and nickel HOO 107.8 125.7) 10.0 7.20 40 \Crystalline 
but no copper and fibrous 
650 91.7 109.0: 13.0 15.0 12 Fibrous 
No. 12. Chro- 450 Not recorded 166.2 i 0 4 30 431 (Crystalline 
mium, copper 600 104.2 112.4) 10.5 18 30 302 | Fibrous 
an_ nickel 650 80 269 |Fibrous 
No. 13. Chro- 50 Not recorded | 130.9 7.0| 13.80 40 Coarse 
mium and nickel crystale 
but no copper 600 78.6 8! 13.5 24.2 255 | Fibrous 
650 3.2 228 (Fibrou 
No. 14. Chro- 450 132 134 6 70 9 1 40 \Crystalline 
mium and cop- 600 85.5 4,110 24.2 286 =| Fibro 
er but no nickel 50 8 3 228 = Fibre 
No. 15. Chro- 
mium, copper 200) Not recorded noo 
and nickel 
Steel Nos. 2 ;. % 11 13 ; re 14 wer tested in | Hf 
mm. long, cut from a forged ha of 0 Oo ome quar 
ection After treatment the were either notched for the 
resilience tests (tl notch being a round one of & + dian 
eter) or machined to round bat 13.8 mon in diameter 
100 mm. long between punch mart for the tensile test 
The elastic limit was determined roughly by observing the 
slowing down in the rate of the rise of the mercur colum 
The Brinell hardness was ascertained b means of ball 10 
mm. in diameter at a pressure of 3000 kg. and applied t 
the surface of the bars used for the shock tests Both the 


shock and tensile test-pieces were quenched rom a temper 
ture of 800 deg n ol t about 50 deg They were kept for 
ibout half an hour at the tempering temperature, fte! 


which they were quenched in cold oil 


As an exception the tensile test-piece of stee] No 
was taken from a forged round of 20 mm. diameter it was 
completely turned down, before testing, to a diameter of 13.5 
mm It was cut to 100 mr length between punch m 
ind after machining was quenched from 800 deg. in oll 
150 deg. and tempered for one hour at 200 deg The tests 
shown in this table show the properties of steels containing 
copper to be practically the same, both on quenching and 


tempering, as those of steels not containing copper 


The Diamond Mfg. Co., Pittston, Pa., is moving to 
Wyoming, Pa., where it will occupy a larger plant, the 
main shop of which is 60 x 160 ft., and equipped with 
the latest machines for the perforation of metals. The 
company will also operate at Wyoming a brass and 
bronze department handling metals of all alloys. In 
the near future, the company expects to install a roll- 
ing mill, in which it will not only make its own billets, 
but will roll them and furnish sheets to the trade. 
Growth of the business necessitated the change. 
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Rapidly Creating New Merchant Marine 


Many Vessels Now Under Contract and Some 


Will Soon Be in Service 





Rates of Compen- 


sation for Requisitioned Property Announced 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration now has under construction 1039 ships, with 
a total dead-weight capacity of 5,924,700 tons, and as 
soon as the pending deficiency appropriation bill is 
signed by the President additional contracts will be 
placed aggregating 5,000,000 tons, according to a state- 
ment made public by Rear Admiral Capps, general 
manager of the corporation. 

During the past two months the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has awarded contracts for 118 wooden ves- 
sels of 3,500 tons dead-weight capacity each to 27 
different shipyards. There had _ previously been 
awarded contracts for 235 wooden vessels of similar 
type to the above and for 58 vessels of composite con- 
struction, thereby making a total award to date of 411 
wooden and composite vessels of an aggregate 
weight tonnage of 1,460,900. 

The designs for machinery have been completed for 
the manufacture of engines, boilers and other articles 
of equipment for these vessels, for which the facilities 
available of machine shops and boiler works through- 
out the country have been availed of. Specificatiors 
have been prepared and negotiations outlined and 
initiated for the assembly and installation of machinery 
in wooden vessels, the most of which have been or are 
being constructed as “hulls only.” 

Great difficulty has been experienced on the Atlantic 
coast in obtaining suitable lumber for thesé ships, and 
it is expected that there will be greater delay in their 
completion than was expected when this movement was 
begun, notwithstanding every possible effort on the 
part of the corporation and its contractors. 

Since Aug. 1 there have been awarded contracts for 
steel cargo 1,076,800 


dead- 


155 vessels of tons dead-weight 


tonnage, distributed among six shipyards. The most 
important of these contracts are for vessels of the 
so-called fabricated type, and special shipyards are 


being prepared for them. 


Third Government Yard 


The Shipping Board announces the signing of the 
formal contract for the third Government owned ship 
yard, which has been awarded to the Merchant Ship- 
building Corporation. Unlike the contracts with the 
American International Corporation and the Submarins 
Boat Corporation, this contract covers vessels of 9000 
tons each, 40 of which are embraced in the initial order. 
The estimated cost of these vessels will be about $150 
per ton and the expense of fitting up the yard will be 
in the neighborhood of $20,000,000. The preliminary 
orders under the contracts aggregate 140 
ships, but nereased to approximately 400 as 
soon as Congress has provided the necessary money 


three now 


will be 


Contracts for the boilers and machinery and stee! 
construction of these vessels have already been placed, 
and the contractors are actively at work in the prepa- 
ration of the sites for the assembling of these ships. 
The best efforts of the Emergency Fleet Corporatio: 
are devoted to expediting 
projects. 


these great shipbuilding 


Previous to Aug. 1 70 steel cargo vessels of 587,000 


tons total dead-weight capacity had been contracted 
for. These vessels were distributed among 10 ship- 
yards. Therefore, at the present time the total numbe1 


of steel vessels under construction for the United States 
is 225, with a total aggregate dead-weicht tonnage of 
1,663,800. 

Requisitioned Vessels 


By proclamation of Aug. 3, 1917, the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, under authority delegated by the President, under 
the provisions of the emergency act approved June 15, 
1917, requisitioned all vessels under construction in the 


shipyards of the United States of 2500 tons dead- 


weight capacity and above. By this act.-the | 
States acquired a total number of 405 vessels, ¢ 
mined by the progress reports obtained fron 
various shipyards to be actually under constru 
in many cases, where keels had not actually bee: 
engines, boilers, equipment and materials, all of 
were also requisitioned, are in various stages of | 
ress; and in comparatively few cases contracts exis! 
for vessels not actually begun, which may or ina 
be proceeded with, as the merits of each case, 
pared with what is desirable construction, are co 
ered, 

The total dead-weight tonnage under construct 
thus acquired, and on which orders have been issued t 
proceed with the maximum expedition, exceeds 2,()( 
000 tons dead-weight. : 

There are now under 
gency Fleet Corporation: 


construction for the FE 


Tot 
Type of Number of Dead-weig 
Vessel Vessels Tonnage 
Wood : ' 353 1,253, 90( 
Composite aS 207,01 
Steel . Pe: 225 1,663,8¢ 
Requisitioned 103 2.800.001 
Grand total came wee ven vga 9,924.7 


In addition to the above Congress in a pending bill is 
authorizing the construction of additional vessels whose 
total dead-weight capacity will be nearly 5,000,000 tons. 
Plans for the major portion of these additional vessels 
are now in course of preparation and many of them will 
be of special types adapted to particular necessities of 
war, and while substantially cargo carriers, will have 
much greater speed than the cargo vessels now unde! 
construction. 


Regulating Supply of Material 


The corporation has ascertained from the builders of 
requisitioned vessels their demands for structural ste¢ 
machinery and various items of equipment and is ¢ 
deavoring to regulate the supply of these items to pro 
vide for the individual needs of the shipbuilders in ac- 
cordance with their program of capacity, so far as the 
country’s resources are available. And it is apparent 
that with the similar needs of the naval service and th 
War Department, every mechanical resource of the 
United States, with considerably increasing develop 
ment will be necessary for the realization of this pr 
gram and what must follow in continuation of it. 

With the passage of the pending bill, the Congress 
will have authorized $1,799,000,000 for the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
actual appropriations made, including those in the pend 
ing bill, reach a total sum of $1,085,000,000. 

The realization of the plans of the Shipping Board 
will mean the complete rehabilitation. of the America! 
merchant marine in the foreign trade. The United States 
has to-day 458 ships of over 1,500 dead-weight tons each 
with an aggregate tonnage of 2,871,359 either engaged 
in or capable of participating in foreign trade. There ar 
also 117 ships of a tonnage of 700,285 of German and 
Austrian origin that have been taken over and put into 
the overseas trade. The 400 steel ships of more tha! 
2,000,000 tons which have been commandeered and art 
now being completed under contracts in American yaras 
will add another important factor and with the tonnage 
contracted for by the Emergency Fleet Corporatio! 
there will be a total by the end of 1918 of more tha! 
1,600 ships aggregating 9,200,000 tons to carry the for 
eign commerce of the United States as compared with 
the overseas marine of 1,614,222 tons on June 30, 1914, 
scarcely a month before the European war began. Eve! 
these large figures do not represent the completed work 
of the Shipping Board and they must be increased | 
approximately 5,000,000, which will be built under the 
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appropriation bill; hence it would appear that 
the board’s plans have been fully worked out, the 
sentation of the United States in the foreign trade 
<ceed 14,000,000 tons. 


Rapid Increase in Size 


e tonnage referred to includes only cargo vessels 
wverseas trade and is exclusive of that engaged on 
waters, unsuitable coastwise ships and small 

yperating along the coast and in bays and harbors. 

therefore practically certain that within the next 
ears the American merchant marine will show an 
se of nearly 150 per cent as compared with its 

s on July 1, 1916. In point of efficiency, however, 

‘rease will be much greater, as practically all the 

ions will be cargo carrying vessels of modern de- 

of fair speed and with thoroughly up-to-date equip- 


+ 


[he speed with which construction work is now pro- 
g and the harmony existing between the Ship- 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation since 
r reorganization have greatly impressed Congress 
there is every disposition to grant all the money 
ean be utilized for ship construction. The Con- 
onal leaders are especially pleased with the early 
ries guaranteed in the contracts already made. 
fleet in prospect is already becoming a reality. 
eral of the commandeered ships are now taking 
and others will leave the ways in increasing 
ers with each succeeding month. The ships for 
h the Shipping Board has contracted are under con- 
tion and the first launching is expected within 60 
1) days. These vessels will be rushed to completion 
vill be closely followed by others in increasing 
ers. Both the board and the Congressional lead- 
elieve that by early spring a sufficient numbe1 
essels will have been added to our overseas marine 
ender the work of the submarines negligible. 
The U-boat warfare is now at the lowest ebb reached 
e it was begun last February. According to cabled 
orts received here, there were sunk by mines or sub- 
nes during the week ending Sept. 22, but 13 British 
hantmen of 1600 tons and over and only two ves- 
if less than 1600 tons. In the aggregate, this is 
mallest number of vessels destroyed during any 
week since the submarine campaign was under 
The smallest previous aggregate was during 
veek ending Aug. 12, when 14 vessels of 1600 tons 
two of less than 1600 tons were destroyed. During 
past month there has been a steady decline in the 
tion of British merchantmen, both in the num- 
vessels and aggregate tonnage. 


hing 


Rates of Compensation 


lhe Shipping Board has announced the rates of com- 
ition to be paid to the owners of vessels requi- 
ned under the proclamation of Aug. 3. They are 
follows: 
Cargo boats and tankers.—Over 10,000 tons dead- 
ht capacity, Government form time charter, $5.75 
dead-weight ton; 8001 tons to 10,000 tons, $6; 6001 
S000, $6.25: 4001 to 6000, $6.50; 3001 to 4000, $6.75; 
) to 3000. $7. 
Vessels of speed in excess of 11 knots to be allowed 
ts per ton dead-weight per month for each knot 
t of a knot over 11 knots. 
passenger steamers the board adopted a two 
basis of classification, Class A consisting of steam- 
ith a capacity of over 150 passengers, and Class 
sisting of steamers with a capacity of from 75 to 
passengers. Steamers falling in both classes are 
her classified according to speed. The rates for 
ger steamers are as follows: 
Class A.—Ten to 11 knots, Government form time 
‘ter, $9 per ton gross register; 12 knots, $9.50; 1 
$10; 14 knots, $10.50; 15 knots, $11; over 15 
ts, $11.50. 
ass B.—Ten to 11 knots, Government time charter, 
er ton gross register; 12 knots, $8.50; 13 knots, $9; 
ots, $9.50; 15 knots, $10; over 15 knots, $10.50. 
In announcing the requisition rates, Bainbridge 
y of the Shipping Board made the following state- 
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Edward F. Carry, a car manufacturer of Chicago, ha 
been appointed director of operations for the Shippin 
Board. He will be immediately ir charge of the opera 
tion of the Government’s merchant fleet and will name 
three assistants, one each to direct operations on the 
Atlantic, the Pacific and the Gulf. Mr. Carry is now 
a member of the Wage Adjustment Board recently ap 
pointed by the Shipping Board to handle labor disputes 
The active work of the director of operations will be 
gin Oct. 15, when the Government will formally tak« 
over merchant vessels about to be requisitioned 


W. L. ¢ 


Large Steel Companies Grant ro Per Cent 
Advance 

During the past week many of the leading steel! 
companies announced a general advance of 10 per cent 
in wages, effective from Oct. 1, the same as given out 
recently by the United States Steel Corporation. These 
include Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
Valley Mold & Iron Corporation, Shenango Furnace C« 
Sharpsville, Pa.; Claire Furnace Co. and Ella Furnace 
Co., at West Middlesex, Pa.: National Malleable Cast 
ings Co., Sharon, Pa.; Cambria Steel Co., Johnstow: 
Pa., employing about 18,000 men, and LaBelle I: 
Works, Steubenville, Ohio 


Dedication of McKinley Memorial 


Friday, Oct. 5, will be observed as a holiday in the 
Mahoning Valley when the McKinley Memorial build 
ing at Niles will be dedicated and the statue of the 
martyred president unveiled. Former President W. H 
Taft, Senators Pomerene and Harding and Governor 
Cox will be the principal speakers 


The General Electric Co., East Lake Road, Erie, 
Pa., has commenced the erection of additions to it 
local works to cost about $1,850,000. The structuré 
will consist of a two-story machine shop, about 240 
800 ft., to cost $750,000; seven-story pattern shop, 


io x 300 a costing about $800,000: and one-story 
foundry, 300 x 300 ft., costing $300,000, to specialize 
in the production of gray iron castings. The Henry 
Shenk Co., Twelfth Street, has the contract for ere 


tion. 


The Atlas Crucible Steel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y¥ 
specializing in the manufacture of crucible tool ste 
is planning for extensive additions in its plant to ir 
crease the present capacity. The extensions will 


clude a new rolling mill, machine shop, laboratory, 
transformer station and other structures. 


The Dunham Co., located at Berea, Ohio, since 1859, 


has moved its general offices to 801-804 Hippodrome 
Building, Cleveland. The foundry and other plant will 
remain at Berea. 
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SAFETY SURVEY MADE 


Engineers Appointed and Assigned to Govern- 
ment Plants 


The members of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, soon after they took office last 
March, began to appreciate that in order to administer 
the compensation act satisfactorily, it would be neces- 
sary for them to know the conditions with regard to 
hazards in various Government plants. The commis- 
sion held a conference with L. R. Palmer, president of 
the National Safety Council, an organization which 
includes in’ its membership some 3200 of the leading 
industries and nearly all the safety engineers in the 
United States. A plan for a safety survey of Govern- 
ment plants was agreed upon and C. W. Price, field 
secretary of the National Safety Council, was made 
director of the survey. The country was divided into 
six districts with six district directors, men of wide ex- 
perience and well equipped to bring to the Government 
plants the valuable experience of the large industries 
which have done efficient work in accident prevention. 
Under these district directors were appointed 25 safety 
engineers to assist in making the survey, all having 
tendered their services to the Government without sal- 
aries. The directors of the survey as a rule were cor- 
dially received and in navy yards, arsenals and other 
plants commandants and officials expressed their in- 
terest in the movement and their appreciation of the 
necessity of adopting better methods of promoting 
safety. It was found that Government plants were as 
a rule far inferior in safety regulations to private in- 
dustrial works, largely because Government plants have 
been outside of insurance and state inspection. 

As a result of the survey, it was decided that an 
experienced safety engineer should be placed in charge 
of each of the important navy yard plants of the Gov- 
ernment and this decision has been heartily approved 
by Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt. Thir- 
teen engineers of high character and possessing a 
thorough knowledge of safety work, as well as experi- 
ence in organizing and promoting it, have been ap- 
pointed as follows, the name of the new post and pre- 


vious employment being given in each case: 
Capt Howard “Tilso: Frankford Arsenal, Frankford, 
& Webb, Chicago 
Watervliet, Sandy 
Watervliet, N \ 
Butte, Mont 
Guerrant, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Islan: 


with Conkling, Price 
Albany, N. Y.), 


Philadelphia ; formerly 


J. L. Price (Box 212 
Hook and Arsenals, 
formerly with Anaconda Coppe1 


Russell H. L 


Picatinny 


address 


Mit ing Co., 


lll.; formerly assistant casualt manage! Americat Stee 
Foundries, Chicago 

Herman Behr (21 Falmouth Street, Belmont), Springfielk 
ind Watertown Arsenals, address Watertown, Mass for 


technical 
New York 
Chester E 
N. H 
Association 


merly assistant director America! Museum of 


Safety, 
Rausch, Portsmout Navy 


Yard 
Employees’ Ins 


Portsmout! 


formerly with Massachusett irance 


Thomas Stanion, Boston Navy Yard, Charlestow: Mass 
formerly assistant superintendent White Sewing Machine 
Co., Cleveland 

Raymond Heath, Washington Navy Yard, Washington, 


dD. Cc formerly in National Compensation 


charge of inspection and 


Service Bureau 


iving afetvy work in New Jerse 


Kenneth E. Berray, Charlesto Nav Yard, Charlestor 
S. C.; formerly with Pickand Mather & Co., Cleveland 

A. H. Lintz, Norfolk Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va former], 
assistant to superintendent construction of new coke by 
product plant, American Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh 

Clarence E. Ralstor Mare Island Navy Yard, Vallejo 
Cal formerly with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co Pitts- 
burgh 

Frederick T Crossley, Bremerto: Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash formerly with the Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
3Zoston, as inspector in fire prevention work 

Oliver J. Smith, League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia 


formerly 
Bureau 

Albert S New York Navy Yard, 
merly technical assistant to the director, 
of Safety, New York 


manager Chicago office National Workmen's Service 


Regula 3rooklyn: for- 


American Museum 


Although the directors are just starting in their 
work some progress has already been made since the 
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inauguration of the survey. This was particularly 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where in a few m 
the number of accidents has been decreased nea; 
per cent. 


Canada Worried by United States Embarg. 


TORONTO, Oct. 1.—The serious situation develo, 
in Canada as a consequence of the United States 
bargo on export, except under licenses, of pig iron, 
and steel plates, chrome nickel steel, boiler tubes, 
billets, tin plate and other raw materials of iron 
steel manufacture was discussed last week with th: 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, Sir George Foste, 
by a representative deputation of Canadian iron and 
steel manufacturers at Ottawa, Canada. The Was! 
ington embargo prevents the importation into Canada 
of these basic requirements of the industry unless it 
shown they are necessary for munitions work or other 
win-the-war purposes. The increased war order bus 
ness of the United States has placed a drain on th 
limited supplies hitherto available, and Canada’s diff 
culties in securing iron and steel material from across 
the border are now greater than ever. The shortag 
of raw material for domestic use threatens to cause a 
temporary shutting down of some Canadian plants, or 
at least a restricted output and short shifts. That 
would materially affect the whole industrial prosperity 
of Canada. It is possible that steps will be taken under 
Government supervision to conserve and co-ordinate 
iron and steel supplies and secure as far as possible a 
distribution of the limited supplies obtainable, covering 
a program for the next six months or so. A Dominion 
controller of steel and iron may be appointed for this 
purpose, with duties analogous to those of the Canadian 
fuel controller. Meanwhile it was decided to secur: 
an inventory of immediate Dominion requirements, 
with a view to making representation to Washington, 
and also to ascertain the needs for co-operative action 
along drastic lines. 


New Penn Seaboard Foundry 


The Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation, Philadelphia, 
will build a new foundry at Chester, Pa., 95 x 380 ft., 
one story. Plans have been drawn and contracts soon 
will be let. The building will be of steel and concrete 
with steel sash and tile roof. It will be equipped with 
three 30-ton, 75-ft. span cranes of the standard bridge 
type. The new foundry is to take the place of the 
property which the Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation 
recently sold to the American Locomotive Co., which 
was formerly known as the Seaboard Steel Casting Co. 
The new foundry will adjoin the Penn Steel Castings 
& Machine Co. plant of the Penn Seaboard Steel Cor- 
poration. The corporation has two other plants, one at 
New Haven, Conn., formerly the National Steel Cast- 
ings Co., and another at Newcastle, Del., formerly 
known as the Baldt Steel Co. In all three plants the 
corporation has 15 open-hearth furnaces, and there will 
be no increase in furnace capacity on account of the 
new foundry. 


The efficiency of galvanized iron firedoors made by 
the Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, was demonstrated 
at a recent fire on the Locust Street pier of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, Philadelphia. The fire destroyed 
the roof of the pier, together with six automobiles and 
a pile of lumber in storage. The doors remained in po 
sition and, with the exception of the overhead shaft 
sagging down approximately one ft. in the center from 
excessive heat and the melting and warping of malleable 
iron gears in some cases, freight and passenger cars on 
adjacent tracks were not damaged. 


The Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, has 
established a direct branch sales office in New York 
City at 295 Broadway, in charge of Tracy F. Manville 
as district manager of sales. Mr. Manville has been 
identified with the finished steel industry for a number 
of years and for the past three years has been assoc!- 
ated with the company’s Eastern sales department at 
Boston. 
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oundry Meetings in Boston Last Week 


A Notable Exhibition and Important Papers, 
Many Having a Bearing on War Problems, 
Feature the Annual Gathering This Year 


the technical meetings and of the exhibition of foundry equipment and machinery held in Boston 


H W important Foundry Week is to the foundry industry is indicated in the subjoined account of 


ast week. A number of the papers read before both the American Foundrymen’s Association 

e American Institute of Metals, the latter dealing with non-ferrous rolling mill and foundry ques 

had special application to war problems. One of the contributions was a treatise on making 
cast-iron shells, of which it appears large quantities are at present being made by France, and another 
the steel-making practice of one of our arsenals in making castings required to meet the 


demand of portability and resistance to shock. A 


notable session on malleable practice marked the 


week, and an advanced step was made in the movement to bring about standard cost accounting in 
foundries. Finally mention should be made of the stand which the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
took in passing resolutions looking to the formation of a War Service Bureau of the association 


sist the Government, if co-operation is sought, 


[he reports and addresses of the joint opening ses- 
held on Monday, Sept. 24, were reviewed in the 
f Sept. 27. 


Co-ordination and Co-operation 


k. A. Bull, Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., Coraopolis, 
presided at the Tuesday session of the American 
indrymen’s Association. The first paper was read 
H. R. Atwater, Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, on 
Foundry from the Viewpoint of the Sales Engi- 
Mr. Atwater said that his statements applied 
ilarly to foundries having duplicate work, and 
idded that the introduction of molding machines, 
sand handling devices and conveying equipment for 
handling molds and carrying the hot metal had in the 
five years virtually revolutionized the method of 
ducing castings. Simply forcing up prices is not 
way to increase wages permanently or pay the 
esent high wages. Only by speeding up production 
in the wage demands of labor be met. It was his 
pinion that the suecess or failure of modern equip 
and particularly of molding machines depended 
the co-operation of the supervising executives in 
department. Only by such co-operation can the 
essary analysis of cost of production on given pat 
s, the proper rigging of the patterns and the flasks 
used, and the establishment of a proper price 
a quantity production be obtained. It is 
possible to secure a largely increased production 
ess the operator is to share in the increase. 
The speaker cited foundries where the sole thought 
the installation of modern equipment was the re- 
tion in molding price that could be secured and 
here the belief existed that the cost of equipment 
hould be returned to its owners in a few weeks or 
st a few months. A foundry that suffers because 
foreman or other executives do not know the possi- 
es of the equipment, the amount of production that 
ild be obtained and the wages that should be paid 
foundry that does not get satisfactory produc- 
from its equipment. 

The labor unit must be considered, he emphasized, 
se it usually follows that men will go where 
nost modern equipment is furnished and where 

‘hey are required to perform the least amount of 

at the highest prices. The hope of the foundry 

the future must be in installing power equipment 

teaching laborers to operate machines that will 

ice the largest possible output and net the oper- 
more money than he can earn elsewhere. 

J. McGrail, Struthers-Wells Co., Warren, Pa., 

paper on “The Relationship of the Engineering 

partment to the Pattern Shop and Foundry,” made 

ng plea for a better and a more enthusiastic co- 

peration and a larger degree of consultation among 

the executives of these departments. “There has not 

the same advance in foundry practice that there 

has been in the demand made upon the foundry.” Con- 

é es would obviate many of the costly changes 


in the conduct of the war. 


which it is some times necessary to make on account of 
disproportionate metal sections and designs and the 
many incorrect methods of constructing and assembling 
patterns and core boxes. He pointed out that with 
many new and difficult problems continually coming up, 
a low labor cost in the pattern shop does not neces 
sarily imply a low labor cost in the foundry. 

In a lively discussion following the reading of this 
paper Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., Philadelphia, drew a dis 
tinction between the work of the foundryman which 
is an art and that of the engineer which is a science, 
and C. H. Gale, Pressed Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, 
Pa., pointed out the obligation of the foundryman to 
show the engineer the practical side of the production 
of castings. John W. Langston, works manager G. & 
C. Hoskins, Ltd., Sydney, New South Wales, who came 
from Australia to attend the convention, told of the 
apprentice system in Australia and how it produced 
men who could be truly termed well-rounded engineers 
rather than specialists in a single branch, because their 
training is a blend of all the branches. President Pero 
spoke of the necessity of teaching apprentices the busi 
ness of making castings, including a training in all 
those departments which influence the design and pro 
duction of castings. He deprecated the policy of many 
concerns in pitting one department against another as 
regards departmental costs and expressed his belief 
that the lack of collaboration between the pattern shop 
and the foundry is common and productive of many 
troubles. Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., said 
that the engineer is pushing the foundry and will push 
it still f rther. The foreign practice of placing engi 
neers in charge of foundry operations has its advan 
tages. Certain desirable changes in the physical prop 
erties of castings such as control of the hardness and 
limitation of expansion under the influence of heat are 
engineering problems that foundrymen will be com 
pelled to solve in the immediate future 


Co-operative Shop Training 


4 paper on “Co-operative Shop Training,” by W. B 
Hunter, Fitchburg High School, Fitchburg, Mass.. 
aroused keen interest. B. D. Fuller, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, spoke of the work which 
is just being undertaken in Cleveland and made a plea 
for a stronger interest on the part of employers in the 
public schools and a fuller and more intelligent use 
of the public school plants of the country. 

Mr. Hunter said that ten years’ trial of the co 
operative trade training system in Fitchburg, Mass., 
has demonstrated its efficiency. Parents, the boys and 
their employers are all pleased with the results. The 
city may well say that it is a dividend paying proposi- 
tion, for the pay these boys receive while at work is 
from four to five times the cost of instruction. Wages 
are 10 cents per hour for first period of 825 hr., 11 
cents per hour for second period, 12 cents per hour 
for third period, 13 cents per hour for fourth period, 
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14 cents per hour for fifth period and 15 cents per hour 21 yr. in different branches of foundry practic: 
for sixth period. That is, beginning the second year in’ a rate of 30 cents per hour for the first six mo. 
the Fitchburg high school, the boy while working re- 35 cents an hour for the next six months. Ap; 
ceives a raise after every period of 825 hr. His shop were carefully scrutinized by the superintendent 
term is 30 weeks long and school term 20 weeks long’ required to sign a bond with responsible surety ¢,, 
per year. The shop rules and regulations apply in faithful service. Twenty-three accepted for te 
every particular, while the apprentice is at work, the year term. So many applicants continued to apply 


NS and 


same as the school rules apply while in school. that a 2-yr. bond was executed and signed | 
Our foundries, he added, have had difficulty in get- and it is even possible to secure them for a 3-yr. tery 
ting apprentices for some time. The Putnam Machine It is very evident by this that we have got to of 


Co. advertised a one year’s course for apprentices over more money than has been the case in the past 


Start Made on a Standard Cost System 


A Feature of Activity Among Members of American 
Foundrymen’s Association—Progress in Industrial Education 


HE presentation of the committee on foundry costs, paid into this fund, the remaining 20 per cent 


which had to go over to the Thursday morning ses- retained by the association to defray the cost 
sion, was presented in outline by the chairman of the ducting the campaign for enlisting the interest of me 
committee, Benjamin D. Fuller. He told how C. E. bers and to cover the cost of printing and publishing 


Knoeppel & Co., New York, had been engaged to install the standard cost system in pamphlet form. Twenty 
in foundries subscribing to the plan “a standard cost five per cent of the cost of this work is to be paid : 
system.” Estimating the possibility of 100 subscribers C. E. Knoeppel & Co. at the time of the adoption 

at the outset for a total of $8,000 to $10,000, it was standard foundry cost system; 25 per cent after 





decided to adopt the following schedule of charges: personal visit has been made to each of the plants 
aries vis ts: 10: nieee anh eben ahh the expert; 25 per cent after reports have been sub- 
: ploying from 40 to 200 molders and core mitted to each one of the subscribers, and the final 2 
“ao piel same ae aa Ge ide Saad dies per cent payment is to be made when the work wit! 
makers, $250 sR cae each individual plant has been completed. It was 
Mr. Fuller reported a total of 102 subscriptions cided to divide each subscription into four payments 
amounting to $7,246.25, and cash payments represent- It - believed that before many months the fund w 
ing 25 per cent of total subscriptions, of $1,950.68. attain a total of $10,000. As heavy traveling expenses 


The plan of procedure, the printed report explains, will be incurred in introducing this system outside of 
provides for the preparation of a cost system that may the industrial centers, it was decided to make an extra 
be applied to steel, gray and malleable iron foundries charge, covering traveling and other expenses, to plants 
located west of the Mississippi River, south of the Ohio 
River and outside of the province of Ontario in Canada 

The report gives a list of subscribers to this fund 
on Sept. 1. Besides Chairman Fuller the members of 
the committee are: C. R. Messinger, Sivyer Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee; H. J. Koch, Fort Pitt Steel Casting 
Co., McKeesport, Pa.; J. Roy Tanner, Pittsburgh Valve 
Foundry & Construction Co., Pittsburgh; C. H. Gale 
Pressed Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., and A. | 
Backert, Secretary, Cleveland. 

Following the presentation of the report, Mr. Knoep- 
pel, in a brief address, said that in about two weeks h 
expected to meet with the committee. He emphasized 
the special problems which manufacturers will soor 
called on to meet. He said they must plan to convert 
their plants to manufacture the products of specia 
necessity; that they must arrange to replace many 0! 
their present employees with women and children, bé 
sides providing the special working conditions thus 
necessary; that they must look forward to arranging 
for two or perhaps three shifts and to provide for mor 
efficient production, and that they must look forward 
to the probability of cooperating with manufacturers 
in their own territory, particularly on labor questions 





a In the intense commercial struggle which he exp¢ 
BENJAMIN D. FULLER after the war he asserted that manufacturers maj 
Decatieet <Awirtcen Saniiiiaa Ulsdietien forward to the &-hr. day and the possibility of stipula- 


tions against bonus or piecework methods. He accept 
and to plants making castings for the jobbing trade as estimates that at present 90 per cent of manufact r 
well as solely for their own consumption. It is to be now fix their prices on an arbitrary basis, while t 
printed and distributed to subscribers in the form of remaining 10 per cent use an accurate cost basis, whilt 
serially numbered pamphlets. Then a representative in Germany the conditions are just reversed. 
of C. E. Knoeppel & Co. will visit the foundries of the 
subscribers to facilitate the introduction of this system 
and to outline methods whereby it may be worked into A progress report on industrial education was sv 
the cost system already in effect. Following the visit, mitted by the association’s committee on the subject 
each subscriber will receive a written report which will Frank M. Leavitt, University of Chicago, Chairma! 
give in detail the methods whereby the standard foun- C. E. Hoyt, Lewis Institute, Chicago, a member 
dry cost system can be adapted to the cost-keeping committee, has held conferences with a group of fou! 
system in this plant. In addition, each subscriber will dry foremen in Chicago, looking to the conduct 


Progress in Industrial Education 


be permitted to continue to receive service from C. E. apprentice classes under the auspices of the pu! 
Knoeppel & Co. by correspondence for a period of one schools, but a satisfactory course of instruction has yet 
year. to be drawn up. The report expressed the hope t4 


The agreement provides for the payment to C. E. through the assistance of C. B. Connelley, Carnes" 
Knoeppel & Co. of 80 per cent of the total subscriptions Institute, Pittsburgh, also a member of the committes, 













imental class may be organized in connection 
public schools of Pittsburgh. Stewart Schrim- 
ipervisor of apprentices for Wisconsin, has been 
the committee. 
ir L. Williston, Wentworth Institute, Boston, 
scussed briefly the industrial education ques- 
the general session on Friday from an angle 
t different from that taken up by the associa- 
committee, which is working, as he ex- 
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pressed it, on details, and from that taken by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. He made the 
point that something is necessary to get everybody 
back of the movement to bring about public industrial 
education and a general resolution to this effect was 
passed by the associatior 

A paper on micrometallography for the foundry, 
by Robert J. Anderson, Cleveland Metal Products Com 
pany, Cleveland, was read by title 


Session on Gray Iron Casting Work 


France Making Over 1,000,000 Cast-Lron Shells Daily 


Sand Blasting, Facing Sands and Briquetting Borings 


iy iron session, scheduled for Thursday morn- 

T vas given over in part to general topics, in- 
he standard cost system question, reviewed in 

ng. A, W. Walker, past-president, presided. 


Facing Sands 


paper on fine facing sands C. P. Karr, associate 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
some tests on sands regarded as more or less 
for facing molds. The investigation was under- 
ascertain if there is available in this country 
hich may take the place of the imported French 
w growing scarce and costly. He enumerated 
yrtant requisites as being a high melting point, 
texture, a low moisture content and a high tensile 
th, or, in foundry parlance, a good bond. 
paper on mixing and blending foundry facing 
R. F. Harrington, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corpora- 
Boston, gives the results of a series of tests on 
for the purpose of reducing the consumption 
sand. Experiments were made on various mix- 
ended by hand, in a paddle-type mixing machine, 
a muller. They indicated that the muller pro- 
the best results and permits of the use of a 
im amount of old material, with a corresponding 
tion in new sand consumed. 


Using Briquetted Borings 


paper entitled “Briquetting Foundry Borings,” 
Stillman, General Briquetting Co., New York, 
ed tests made with various mixtures of cast iron 
scellaneous castings and for locomotive cylinders. 
ilts of the tests are taken to show that briquets 
very definite and promising future in foundry 
He says that briquets in no way injure the 
t of the cupola and that their use effects economy. 
redicts that the low price of borings in the 
ted form as compared with the cost of heavy 
rap will encourage the use of briquets. 

r. Richard Moldenke urged that the future of 
ting lies in the combination of foundries in a 
enter in the ownership or operation of a central 

etting plant. He mentioned a case in Europe 
25 foundries operated a central plant of this 
this plant returning to each foundry the borings 

had sent for briquetting. He recounted the 
ntages and advantages of using briquetted bor- 
predicted that briquetting has got to come 

e in the future one pound of iron has got to go 
than ever before. S. D. Sleeth, Westinghouse 
<e Company, said that his company had given 
process partly because of the present high cost 
ngs, but told also of the hard castings which 
es resulted and of the melting loss experienced. 
lenke pointed out how some of these difficulties 
ind told how he had advised against the earlier 


¢ 


£ making briquets 7 in. in diameter. 
Shells of Cast Iron 


iper on “Cast-Iron Shells in Permanent Molds” 
esented by Edgar A. Custer, consulting engineer, 
phia, now a major in the ordnance division of 
5S. Army. He introduced his subject by pointing 
perior effectiveness of the cast-iron shell in at- 

earthworks. He maintained also that the 
of a shell fired against troops is dependent 


almost entirely upon the characte! f 

in which particular cast-iron shells have been sho to 
be much more satisfactory than forged-steel projectil 
Cast-iron shells, with proper foundry procedure, can 
be easily made in enormous quantities, he claimed 
France, he said, is making over 1,000,000 rounds a day 
at present in dry-sand molds The cost of steel forging 
for a 4.7-in. shell he put at over $7, and a cast-iron 


shell of similar size at a little over $ 

To achieve uniform and satisfactory quality the 
permanent mold, in the development of which the 
author has taken a leading part, is recommended. The 
details of making shells in permanent molds he dis 
cussed, and the methods by which difficulties may be 
overcome. A résumé of the French specifications for 
cast-iron shells is given. 

In the discussion material for hand grenades was 
touched on, and Mr. Fuller referred to some experi- 
ments in a bomb proof. When grenades of cast iron 


wh 


+, 
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W. M. CORSE 


President Amer in Institut f Met 


were exploded nothing resulted in the way of destruc 
tion, and there was scarcely anything save a powder 
of cast iron. With malleable iron large fragments re 
sulted, and some of them went through the l-in. pine 
box like bullets. 

A paper on the seasoning of gray iron castings by 
L. M. Sherwin, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. L: one entitled “Factors in the Economical Produc- 
tion of Small Cores in Large Quantities,” by Prof. R. 
E. Kennedy, University of Illinois, and one on the 
effect of high sulphur in gray iron castings by T 
Mauland, International Harvester Co., Chicago, were 
read by title. A paper on the modern centrifugal cupola 
blower was presented by a representative of the Gen 
eral Electric Co. 

Sand Blasting 

An address on sand blasting was made by H. L. 
Wadsworth, American Foundry Equipment Co., Cleve- 
land. The labor scarcity of recent years and stringent 
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health laws, he said, had now caused as much considera- 
tion to be given to sand blast equipment as has been 
given to cupolas and cranes. While the art was dis- 
covered by America it has been developed by Germany, 
but he felt that the Germans had gone too much into 
automatic apparatus, and that the American apparatus 
is simpler. In planning a new foundry he emphasized 
the importance of calling in an expert in sand blasting 
and emphasized that it is best to put money in good 
equipment at the outset. He outlined the various 
classes of apparatus and admitted that the most effi- 
cient method of cleaning castings, especially of cored 
work, is the hand method, though in some cases ordi- 
nary tumbling is cheaper. Hand sand-blast method is 
efficient except in the case of the lightest castings, 
because the scale may be hard in parts and intensive 
cleaning of such parts is needed. He spoke of the 
popularity of the rotary tables, especially in automobile 
plants, including the type in which the worker remains 
outside of the sanding chamber, viewing the work 
through a copper mesh screen. 

He felt that the foundry is coming to use fine hard 
white sand, but that careful study is still needed in this 
one matter. He urged the selection of air compressors 
fully large enough for the work, particularly because 
of the increasing uses for compressed air. He felt also 
that a standard well-known machine should be consid- 
ered, both in the matter of making repairs and of 
getting a good market value when necessary to sell, as 
for replacement. He preferred a two-stage compressor 
to a single stage. He called attention to the common 
mistake of rating compressors on the basis of displace- 
ment, as compressors of the same displacement may 
have efficiencies ranging from 50 to 80 per cent. 

Mr. Fuller told of some experiences with sand blast- 
ing apparatus, which he regarded as a good thing to 
install even if nothing more than a home-made equip- 
ment could be paid for. A new sand blasting plant 
has been installed in the Cleveland works of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., and in proportioning it 
it was decided to go beyond the generally specified air 
movement of five times the volume of the room per hour 
by arranging for ten times. The air is admitted at 
the top of the room and carried away at the feet of the 
operator. With a movement corresponding to ten 
times difficulties developed in keeping the air pipes in 
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repair, as the joints of the exhaust pipes cu it is 
two to three weeks. Applied to the cleaning m)!\s ¢), 
jacks or stars with this heavy air movement w: 
ried to an upper story. The air movement r 
reduced to about seven to seven and one-half tir 
Oxy-acetylene welding and cutting was th 
of a paper by Stuart Plumley, Davis-Bournonvi!|e ( 
Boston. It dealt in part with welds made the 
machinery of damaged German vessels interned 
Atlantic coast. It is planned to review the paper 


later issue. 
A paper on foundry transportation and conveying 
problems was presented by Robert E. Newcomb, Dean 


Works, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporatio; 

Holyoke, Mass.; one on grinding wheels by Wallace 7 

Montague, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., and one on ) 

fractory materials by H. C. Arnold, University o; 

Illinois. 
War Resolutions 


In connection with the war, an important step wa 
taken by the association in passing a resolution at th 
Thursday session, as noted elsewhere. This resolutio 
provided for the appointment of a War Service Boa: 
to consist of five able men prominent in the non-fer: 
as well as ferrous casting industry to work with the 
Government, if its help is desired, in securing desire 
production of proper quality castings at “fair” prices 
The resolution carried with it the authority to appro 
priate money from the association treasury and Past 
President Bull intimated that fully $10,000 could 
made available at this time. 

The association also passed a resolution that 
representing the steel, gray and malleable iron indus 
tries of the United States, it “will do all within ou 
power to mobilize our plants and their output, placing 
them at the disposal of the Government and will speed 
up production to the end that the needs of our Govern- 
ment will be more promptly met and in every other wa: 
we promise our aid and support to our country to 
hasten the defeat of our enemies.” 

A resolution on the Liberty Loan was also passed, 
pledging the members to “devote the same efforts to 
the sale of the second and succeeding issues as they s 
patriotically devoted to the first bond issue,” and thos 
of them employing members to “render every possibl: 
assistance to their employees in the purchase of bonds 


Two Sessions Devoted to Steel Foundry Problems 


Steel Castings for Gun Carriages — Important Points Relating to 
Electric Furnaces—Vanadium and Small Open-Hearth Furnaces 


Q Fk the two sessions, Thursday and Friday morn- 
ings, devoted to steel foundry problems, the Friday 
meeting was the more prominent. Special emphasis 
had been laid on the paper by Major C. M. Wesson of 
the Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., entitled 
“Steel Castings for Ordnance Construction.” This 
paper had been scheduled for the Thursday morning 
steel session, but was transferred to the Friday meet- 
ing to accommodate Major Wesson. In order that a 
large number of foundrymen could hear the paper, the 
steel and gray iron sessions were temporarily consoli- 
dated. 
Steel Castings for Gun Carriages 


That Major Wesson had devoted a great deal of 
time and thought to his paper is evidenced by the 
thoroughness with which he treated this important 
subject in his 35-page paper. THE IRON AGE will later 
print an abstract. The Major supplemented its pres- 
entation with numerous slides showing the intricacy 
and importance of castings needed in modern high- 
power gun carriages. Starting with the statement that 
it had been found impossible to obtain an adequate 
supply of these castings from commercial foundries, 
due to their inability to meet the specifications or to 
produce sound castings, or other reasons, the Govern- 
ment established a foundry of its own at the Water- 
town Arsenal early in the 90’s. The first melting unit 
was a converter which has been in operation continu- 
ously. Since then a 15-ton tilting acid open-hearth 


furnace has been installed and successfully operat« 
The speaker announced that he hoped electric furnaces 
would soon be running. 

Major Wesson called particular attention to the 
usual shock to which ordnance castings are subjecte’ 
and the consequent necessity for metal possessing ster 
ling dynamic properties. His paper incorporates a dis 
cussion of the various specifications for the three grades 
of Army ordnance castings and for other material suc! 
as forgings, ete. Attention is called to the fact tha! 
chemically the specifications for castings are less stru 
gent than the railroad or those of the American Societ) 
for Testing Materials. As a whole they are regard 
by the author as reasonable, but requiring high-grae 
foundry practice and strict attention to details, scie? 
tific and otherwise. The paper gives an extensive table 
of static results obtained at the arsenal from both cor 
verter and open-hearth metal. 

A large part of Major Wesson’s contribution !s ¢ 
voted to details of the molding, melting and annealing 
practice of the Government plant at Watertown 
Photomicrographs of good and bad metal are give! 
The importance of shock or dynamic tests of al! met@ 
produced was also dwelt upon by the author, w? 
showed the extent to which his plant went into 
subject, using the Charpy shock test instrument 


Discussion on Ordnance Castings 


The discussion of Major Wesson’s paper was wort 
much more time than could be devoted to it. F. Hodg 
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‘lectric Furnace Construction Co., Philadelphia, 

itulated the author on his delineation of the value 

use of more scientific methods in steel foundry 

e. In England he said steel castings were being 

; xtensively in place of forgings, but in the famous 

\ inks it had been found impossible to obtain cast- 

hat would stand the severe strains. The speaker 

sed his satisfaction in Major Wesson’s statement 

there was a prospect of introducing the electric 

e as a medium for making important castings. 

H lieved that there would result less trouble from 

nelusions and especially cold metal by the use of 
ectric process. 

to specifications, Mr. Hodgson stated that those 

y by Major Wesson compare favorably with the 

British. For the tanks, castings had been obtained 

having a tensile strength of 90,000 lb. per sq. in. with 

n elongation of 20 per cent in 2 in. and a reduction 

rea of 25 per cent. The speaker was of the opinion 

that the importance of heat treatment had been exag- 

gerated; that it was more important to make better 

He called attention to the shortage of steel cast- 

in both England and France and believed there 
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pared with the lower grades, Major Wesson said that 
for air cooling or quenching such a 
found better. 

R. A. Bull, Duquesne Steel Foundry, Coraopolis, Pa., 
and former president of the Foundrymen’s Association, 
closed the discussion by emphasizing the great service 
bestowed on the convention and the subject of steel 
castings in general by Major Wesson’s paper. The 
details furnished he regarded as especially illuminating 
and valuable. The committee on papers was desirous 
of bringing to the front the attitude of the association 
toward the Government, the war and the supply of 
castings, and this had been an object in securing this 


temperature was 


important paper. The treatment of the subject from 
the viewpoint of ordnance experts was nearly epoch 
making. Mr. Bull wished it understood that the atti 


tude of steel foundrymen has been and is that we are 


all now on a different basis, but all after the 


WAR SERVICE BOARD 
Established by American Foundrymen’s Association 


At the 


indrymen’'s 


session of its 


Association 


innual meeting at Boston 


as follows: 


held 


same 
object and ready to do anything to win the war 
The Electric Furnace in the Foundry 
The remainder of the Friday morning session, be 
fore and after the presentation of Major Wesson’ 
Sept < resolutio \ | t t! Arne 


3E IT RESOLVED, That the American Foundrymen’s Association does hereby authorize and 
direct its president to appoint a War Service Board to consist of five of the ablest men engaged 
in the manufacture of gray iron, malleable iron, steel and non-ferrous castings in the United 
States irrespective of their membership in any organization, who shall serve without compen- 
sation and shall give such assistance (as a board operating directly, or as a central board gov- 
erning subsidiary boards or committees) to the Government of the United States as may be 
possible, with the approval of the said Government, in the securing of castings of proper quality, 
at desired rates of production, at fair prices, to meet the needs of said Government; and in 
the conducting of any investigations into the manufacture of castings considered advisable in 
the furtherance of objects mentioned herein; and 

3E IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the proper officers of the American Foundrymen’s Associa 
tion are hereby authorized, if considered advisable by the said War Service Board which shal! 
be appointed with the approval of the United States Government, to disburse such sums as may 
be necessary to defray the proper expenses for conducting the work of the co-operation with the 
United States Government referred to in the foregoing; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the directors of the American Foundrymen’s Association be 
and they are hereby authorized to take such steps as they may consider advisable to appro 
priate or secure whatever funds may be needed for the most effective co-operation proposed ir 


these resolutions. 


Ss an opportunity for American foundrymen to make 
p this deficiency. 
Discussing the question of acid or basic castings by 
electric process, Mr. Hodgson claimed that good 
for aeroplanes was being made by the basic in 
Er gland. Commenting in reply on this subject, Major 
Wesson said that investigations of basic steel for gun 
‘orgings were bringing out encouraging results, as was 
‘iso steel made by duplexing from the open-hearth into 
the electric where the refining was basic. 
\nketell M. Henderson, manager Commonwealth 
Products Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia, stated that 
nance specifications in that country were not so 
ere as those mentioned by Major Wesson, and that 
‘ Was possible to meet them with the steel made there 
--ton converters. He, however, regarded the heat 
‘treatment as all important. At the Woolwich Arsenal 
England it is the practice to hold the ladle from 
converter 10 to 15 min. before pouring castings, 
ring a metal freer from slag and other inclusions. 
n explanation of a point raised by Mr. Wilson of 
‘e Connecticut Electric Steel Co., New Britain, Conn., 
as why a higher temperature for annealing was 
““pulated for No. 3 grade of ordnance castings as com- 


th, 


nsur 


th 


paper, was devoted to the electric furnace. The sessior 
was opened with W. H. Janssen in the chair by the 
offering by the author of an abstract of the pape: 
“Comparison of the Electric Furnace and Steel Conver 
ter for the Manufacturer of Small Steel Castings” by 
C. R. Messinger, Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. The paper presents results of the operation of 
two 1-ton Snyder bottom electrode, single-phase electric 
furnaces installed, one in the plant of the Sivyer Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee, and the other in that of the 
Electric Steel Co., Chicago. Generally speaking, these 
furnaces have been operated with acid linings, although 
enough experiments were made with basic linings to 
reach the conclusion that this type of furnace is not 
adapted to basic operation, said the author. The re 
sults with acid linings have been entirely satisfactory 
and the costs favorable. An average of 368 heats per 
lining has been obtained, with a refractory cost of 7.8¢ 
per ton of steel. The electrode cost is 70c. per ton. 
The power consumption has averaged 635 kw.-hr. per 
ton. The total costs show a slight margin in favor of 
the electric furnace, compared with the converter. In 
the East, where the freight on low-phosphorus pig iron 
is lower, the margin is in favor of the converter. 





East- 
what 
such 


In the discussion of 
Malleable Iror Lo., 


were the principal 


this paper W. R. 
Naugatuck, Conn., 
24-hr 


Bean, 
asked 
operation of 


ern 


factors in 


furnaces. Mr. Mess:nger’s reply was to the effect that 
the company secured the advantage of a better rate 
for power and a better refractor st 


Bottom Electrodes and Single-Phase Current 


4. M asked three 


Henderson, Sydney, Australia, 





tio Acc ents ro ne ise ofl i vate ooled 
oI eiectrode, tne sorpt oO S ( rr ne 
I ind tt occurrence of elect surges tron 
se ( single-phase irre In Englanc said 
re S ee! nsice tro é ro t! Mi 
Messing‘ re} ng, sta nat é ro! 
| 
Otto! electr¢ the nad ¢€ ne e! t ous 
~ ne res f° in sending one to the hospital 
th othe I sen go tnre o tne same plact u 
sav nothiz ibou oss of ‘ ‘ \ o silicor 
sorpt I tro é | pee! eN nced t rst ] 
S eguiation was a matter o practice yr? 
Ss co onte t S DOSS é if esti ) sur ne 
speaker sald ne b a ] it noweve 
ha powe ( panies a¢ t fa gyie-pnase 
naces ry s sucl small part of the tota 
The mpal nishing pows o his plant Mi 
aukee has five single-phase smal rnact $ é 
it would not look with favor on a large unlit 
“Recent Developments in the Application of the 
Electric Furnace to the Melting Problem” has beer 
the subject of a paper by Douglas Walker, Booth-Hal 
Co., Chicago. It was presented in abstract by Carl H 
Booth, president of the company. The paper was quite 
general in its nature, commenting on the change tha 
has taken place in the last year or so in the attitude 
of foundrymen toward the elect furnace as a melting 
medium, on the various app 
irnace to the foundry, on the y 
nits in England for producing 
cast ¥ re on the ry } er »f ‘ é 
z yS and tne } lu I I 
nstead of acid linings were re 
cause he high price of ‘ ilphur and vy phos 
phorus scrap The chat eristics an ide irnace 
vere itlined, together with the power es n and 
the reasons for the iperiorit ele The 
paper was not scussed 


iper -_ ni \ ( rowle é I \ _row 
( Detr« Mict Notes o1 n Elk c | rnace 
esiga vas presente bstract by A. M. Minnick of 
he mpanys Detr« office The author describes the 
lesign and construction of a t Gronwall-Dixon fur- 
Ace In choosing between a rugged, simple design and 
one that is more finished and complicated, the author be- 
eve od practice would recommend the former, which 
will require little or no attentior Also, should such a 
furnace break down, replacements can be made in much 
ss time than on one of a more complicated design. The 
nace describ n the paper is provide ith auto- 
natic electrode controls and with a specia designed 
ge de e, the mechanism of which is enclosed. Fig- 

: ne ost ratior were presented 

Current Flow in the Bottom Electrode 
P. A. E. Armstrong, vice-president Ludlum Steel Co.. 
Wate et, N. Y., raised the iestion as to the amount 
‘ a + flow +hy h the neutral ottoan ‘ ectrode 
‘ se in his ex} ence he aimed there was flow 
intil tl ith was t, magnesite being a non-conducto1 


nowevel nat bottor 


He thnougnt, . . ‘ ! 
deal. Mr. Minnick stated in reply that he believed 


bout 2000 amperes passed through this electrode ir 
tor irnace of S pe ] n was not sure In 
D to a question ast vhether the | t g hearth 
is alWays In operat the peaks 3 Is CO 
I ally ise l ret 9 
‘The Electr | é t! Lf statior 
Standpoint,” DY E | { ros “ Det t Be 30 Co.. Was 
presented by C. F. Hirshfeld, manager of the re- 
search department of that company An abstract is as 
Jllows 
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features of an electric furnace which would be found 
est interest to the central station man or toa fi 
would be widely different It would be vastly easi« 
nt to a group of central station people paper 
cal characteristics of the electric furnace or t« 
fore a society such as the American Foundryme 
y” e ge r characteristics of the electr f 
t re ‘ t it mie i gz l re 
ns tion of t paper S ] nted the w 
< i will nit I the S 
I g i re tl e wl t 
my ved up ‘ 
ea ti 
é hel Oo} 
Z oO f t) ho 
y } 
r ‘ ! t ( I ( 
I Zz 
few montns vine s 
‘ re ] look to tl u 


Little time was left for discussion on this pa] 
it was presented after the joint meeting whic! 
Major Wesson’s paper. F. T. Snyder, inventor 
Snyder furnace, argued for single-phase curre 
its advantages. 

The other steel session, held Thursday morning 
devoted to miscellaneous subjects connected with ste: 
foundry problems. It was presided over 
Jameson, Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, | 

Vanadium in Steel Castings 

The first paper called for was “The Use of V 

in Steel Castings,” by J. Lloyd Uhler, metallu 


DS ane 
aium 


S17 


gist Union Steel Castings Co., Pittsburgh, who read ar 


The author shows that vanadium has be« 
used by steel makers extensively only in the last fe 
that it acts in the steel on both the oxygen ar 


Tr 


abstract. 


years; 
nitrogen at high temperatures, combining with 
eliminating them or neutralizing their harmful eff: 
and that it acts so as to knit the crystals more « 
together, causing the pearlite and ferrite to appé 
smaller aggregations and making a denser steel. § 
interesting 
castings made to take the place of 
marine turbines. 

The chairman called Edwin F., 
editor THE IRON AGE, to open the discussion. 
stated that his own experience in making many 
some years ago of vanadium steel castings, particu 
locomotive frames, corroborated the testimony of 
Uhler his paper. Vanadium, added to plair 
carbon steel, cause a metal and oné 
taining finer crystals, particularly in the green or 

1 condition. He asked the author what 
treatment was used generally on such castings 
plant. Mr. Uhler replied that it was simple annea 
that is, soaking at the recalescent point followed 
cooling in the closed annealer. 

In reply to a question regarding the feasibility 
ladle additions of the ferrovanadium, Mr. Uhler sta 
that it was their practice to add the ferrovana 
always to the bath of the open-hearth furnace, 
metal referred to in the paper being acid open-hea 
steel, made in 25-ton heats. He never favored addi! 
the alloy to the ladle. The loss, he 


when added to the bath, it being his experience 


99 


results are presented of tests on vanad 
steel forgings 
Cone, ass 


Mr. 


on 


in 


does denser 


anneales 


SiOW 


tT? 


adding 0 


the steel at 0.19 per cent vanadium. 
Use of Vanadium Steel Scrap 
Mr. Uhler also stated that it was the company’s p 
tice to segregate all vanadium steel scrap in the 


dry and recharge it as scrap in regular heats, t! 
so doing it was possible to recover from 0.03 t 
per cent of the original vanadium. Mr. Cone test 
that he had intended to ask Mr. Uhler regarding 


Ww 


+r 


said, was not larg* 


per cent vanadium it was possible to finish 








ise he had found in his previous experience 
that by so collecting and using such scrap 
ssible to recover at least as much as Mr. Uhler 
i, thus offsetting in part some of the 
accompanying additions of the alloy to the 



















































loss 


by Mr. Cone whether the ferromanganese 

vere also made in the bath, a practice recog- 

any as the best, Mr. Uhler stated that while 

in adding this alloy also to the bath, owing 

y and high price he had been obliged to 

cent of it in the ladle. To do this he had 

be broken into small pieces, had placed it 

er directly over the spout, where it became 

a considerable extent before use. It was 

to fall into the spout as the metal flowed 
irnace. 

one stated that he had 

of about 0.18 to 0.20 


found that the incor- 
per cent vanadium in 


ld carbon steel castings raised the elastic 
60 per cent to 70 per cent after simple 
ind asked Mr. Uhler if that was also his 


The author replied that such was the case 
Small Open-Hearth Furnaces 


absence of the author, the chair asked Mr 
present the paper “A Description of a Small 
arth Furnace,” by David McLain, McLain’s 
Milwaukee, Wis., which he did in abstract, call- 
tion to the importance of such small units and 
ng a discussion as to the percentage of loss, 


y of the metal and its uniformity. An ab- 
the paper is as follows: 
’ t S01 x¢ ling! r y x 
he steel f I 
W H worth of Pittsburgh, wl 
f I steel found is 
Phrougt his life, Mr. Hains 
ent iceessful small open-hearth f 
‘ cic r x 
is of tl r. H r, how 
Zing 
‘ n-hearth furnas ‘ his 
t t zes ranging fr 
v The re 
7 fur v 


McLain, who was present after his paper had 
esented, said, in response to questions, that 
larger than a 2-ton heat 


ror 
he 


9 sections no 


was 


Important Meeting of Malleable Iron Producers 


Application of Powdered Coal to Melting Furnaces and 
Difficulties of Machining Some Malleable Iron Discussed 


successful session on mal 


iron has ever been held by the association 


N re important or 
ne this year. This was generally conceded by 
vas emphasized by President Pero, 
rman of the meeting on Wednesday morning 

this subject. He expressed his appreciation 
and that it has 
nanifest only in the last two years. Several 
*h meetings would have been impossible; 


ange of then regarded as the 


who was 


terest shown stated been 


suc 
ideas was 
p f trade secrets 


Powdered Coal for Malleable Furnaces 
ized 


+ 


in malleable practice was a topic 
wo papers of importance were presented. 
ere freely discussed. The “Application of Pul- 
Coal to the Air Furnace,” by W. R. Bean, 
Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn., and the 
tion of Pulverized Coal to Malleable Melting 
by Joseph Harrington, advisory engineer, 
were both presented in abstract by Mr. Bean. 
Bean in his paper called attention to the lack of 
ty of metal due to hand firing and the need of 
‘al firing. Mechanical stokers in his opinion 
solved this problem, but the use of pulverized 
ve promise of success. Results of tests covering 


} 
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advisable, but that his furnaces will melt up to 5 tons 
As many as four 4-ton heats can be made in 12 hr. He 
placed the melting loss at 8 to 10 per cent and « 
that as good metal could be made as 
hearth or other 
there were 7 such 
United States 

Mr. Henderson stated that in his 
in Australia it was the 


laimed 
in any large open 
that on 


ided Sept 10 


process He a 


} ¢ ' ‘ 
Smaii lurnaces tne 


operating n 


converte! 


the manganes« 


practice to run 


content of the steel to 0.85 to 0.90 per cent for ordinar\ 

work, with the manganese at 1.00 per cent to 1.10 pe 

cent for small sections They had no trouble in secu 

ing an elongation of 34 per cent in 2 in. and a red 

of area of 45 to 60 per cent The sulphur ra 

0.04 per cent, with the phosphorus a 1.06 pe 

This was offered a a ompa I to Mr M ult 
statement that in his turnace the etal averaged al 

0.24 per cent carbon, 0.66 pe ing tl 

silicon at 0.28 and the sulphur a phospl ; 


0.035 to 0.045 per cent 


New Way to Burn Oil 


“A New System of Burning Crude Oil” wa he 
a paper by W. A. Janssen, production manage! 
Canadian Steel Foundries, Montreal, which he presente 


ject ol 


in abstract. The author stated that in the ne syste 
the air is preheated and subsequent mixed witli 
in definite proportions, creating a combustible ga 


which is forced into the furnace under positive pressurt 


resulting n perfect combustior The preneate i 
iron and is provided with flues for the passage o t 
gases which form the source of heat The vaporizer 
is a hollow cast-iron fitting having bafflk to i! ire ar 
intimate mixture of oil and air, and thorou ap 
ization in the furnace. For perfect combust 
ft. of free air per m per g of o irned per | 
are required, resulting in oll ¢ nomies of 40 per 

In the discussior 4. M. Henderson stated that |} 
had seen it in operation, and that tne flame was not 
cutting one; that it was suited to ! metal! 
operations. He asked whethe t had been uss 
burning coal tar, to which Mr. Jansser Dp t 
had successfully, with no carbon depositior 

Standard Sleeves and Stoppers { 

The report of the A. F. A. committee on ste 
dry standards embraced recommendations tl 
proper size of sleeves and stoppe It was } ed 
by Chairman Janssen and was pted w t é 


by the meeting 


36 heats in an air furnace fired with pulve 
‘ 
were given. One point emphasized was that 


may to advantage be different from that used for ; 
firing in that the coal in which the fusing poi f : 
ash is low has certain advantages vel i 
the ash has a high fusing poir Ash with a a 
point will deposit earlier as : P er I ‘§ X 
i 
naces offer an opportunity for the employment tL Waste . ae 
heat boilers, gether with the | t g +n 
ilica brich in furnac nine T ori r a 
Silica DOrickK n turnace iinings ine Pp | i oF 
tages derivable are: Less exhaustive : 
problem soived, lowe Tue ‘ t. smoke elimina oA 
efficient use of waste-he rs a i + a 
cost of furnace maintenance ES 
ay 
Mr. Harrington in his paper ed out the 
with which a charge can be melted rapidly when using 
powdered coal and that flame temperatures exceeding - 
3000 deg. are possible. The deterioration of refra x 
. - nad 
tories was no greater than in ordinary firing The % 
powdered coal jet does not impinge direct 


Wher 


diminutiot 


brick work and its control 
using powdered coal, 
the burning out of 
ing it possible to reduce the 
charge. 

In the dis 


lability is a feature 
there is an actual 
carbon of some 2 to 5 per cent, mak 
amount of new the 


pig it 


ussion of Mr. 
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Flagg, 3rd, Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia, men- 
tioned the desire of many to get away from gas coal, 
due to present conditions, and asked if oil was not less 
difficult to apply as well as cheaper than powdered coal. 
Mr. Bean pointed to the experience of open-hearth men 
as the reply. One such user of powdered coal had said 
that he would not change back to oil with oil at 2c. per 
gal. He had not found it as satisfactory as hand firing 
because of more oxidation and insufficiently high tem- 
peratures. There are complications, he knew, but at 
least 11 malleable foundries are now using powdered 
coal for one purpose or another. 

Prof. Enrique Touceda said he did not understand 
how one can use silica brick in a process that is not 
continuous due to spalling of the brick, thus increasing 
the cost of maintenance. He knew of one company mak- 
ing wrought iron which changed from coal firing to 
powdered coal, with the result that the brick did not 
stand up. He believed in powdered coal for making 
cement, but the production of malleable iron is not a 
continuous process. Mr. Bean replied that a furnace 
would be maintained at a temperature so as to protect 
the brick between heats; that the amount of fuel 
necessary for this was not great. As to cost of main 
tenance—in 11 consecutive heats using powdered coal 
no repairs were necessary; there was but little damage 
to side walls, the greatest being at the bridge wall. 


Fuel and Uniformity of Product 


Mr. Pero called attention to the timeliness of the 
paper from a labor standpoint in the desire to get away 
from hand firing, for in St. Louis in hot weather this 
was a serious consideration. An argument not brought 
out against hand firing was uniformity of product. 
From his own experience he could state positively that 
he was getting better control of chemical content by 
the use of oil than from forced draft hand firing and 
better and quicker heats. His company is about to 
equip three more furnaces with oil. While there is no 
economy of oil over coal, there are the factors of de- 
creased cost of labor and less furnace repairs—the 
great point, however, he claimed was uniformity of 
product. “I am bitterly opposed to hand firing. I am 
not familiar with the use of powdered coal, but with 
oil I know exactly when to expect a heat finished.” 

“Those who have used both oil and powdered coal,” 
said Mr. Bean in answering Mr. Pero, “prefer the 
latter. They can point the flame wherever they desire.” 
The sulphur content does sometimes cause trouble, but 
other elements can be so regulated as to offset it easily 
and satisfactorily, he said. Good malleable iron is 
made to-day high in sulphur. The cost, however, is in 
favor of the coal. In his experience with powdered coal 
he had found the combustion more nearly perfect. 

Mr. Pero closed the discussion with the statement 
that only recently had oil been adapted to malleable fur- 
naces, that at first he did not know how to burn it, but 
had found that no bridge wall was an advantage with 
the use of little pressure but a good volume of air. 

The discussion of the second paper on powdered 
coal, that of Mr. Harrington, was introduced by Mr. 
Flagg, who desired to know what disposition was made 
of the fine ash and whether it did not spread itself over 
the neighborhood. Chicago has watched this care- 
fully, Mr. Bean replied, and had reported favorably. 
Powdered coal had been adopted to get away from the 
smoke nuisance. Usually most of the dust fuses and 
more skimming is necessary with about 1600 lb. of 
ash removed from a 20-ton heat. Mr. Bean favored a 
preliminary combustion chamber. At the plant of the 


American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co. (now part of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation), Lebanon, Pa., where 


over 100 furnaces fired with powdered coal are in use, 
ash is reported as no detriment. 

Mr. Bean reported on temperatures that he had 
taken with a Fery pyrometer. At the bridge wall he 
had found the range to be 2800 to 2950 deg. Through 
the side wall the same temperatures were discovered by 
the use of a thermocouple. At the stack base the tem- 
perature was 2500 deg. 


Malleable Iron Difficult to Machine 


The matter of certain difficulties in machining mal- 
leable iron was introduced by A. T. Jeffrey, Dayton 
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Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, Ohio, who prese 
abstract his paper, “Troubles Encountered in | 
ing Malleable Iron: Causes and Remedies.” TT} 
five distinct varieties of iron from which one | 
of these complaints may arise. They includ 
hard, white iron; under-annealed iron; iron co t 
quickly; burned iron and iron that is sometimes 
hard but is really tough and stringy. 


In summarizing, said the author, it may be state: 
fundamental or underlying cause of trouble with mall: 
n the machine shop is generally due to a lack of 
study of the material in question along practical ling 
the lack of active co-operation by the users of malk 
Designing engineers have neglected to familiarize ths 
with the properties and peculiarities of malleable 
largely to the meager amount of authoritative inforn 
print, and their unwillingness to accept the statements 
who are well informed but are 
themselves fluently and who are 


perhaps unable to 
the operative head 
In many instances bad de 
changed with reluctance, although the engineer is | 
more alive every day to the advantage and necessity 
co-operation with the practical man in the found: 
other spheres, therefore, co-operation should be ou: 
word, and with intelligent effort and hearty co-operat 
tween producer and user, most of our troubles will dis 


best malleable foundries 


C. H. Gale, Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, con 
fessed that he had had considerable experience regard 
ing complaints as to hard metal; that nine-tenths of his 
product was strong and tough, with the rest less strong 
and easily machinable. Customers had complained that 
the metal was too hard to machine and had offered as 
an example a curl of iron 12 in. long. In each case 
it was by no means hard but soft and tough and the 
company had refused to accept it as defective. 

Mr. Flagg was certain that often complaints as t 
non-machinability due to hardness were often traceable 
to the use of the wrong tool. The metal was tough and 
not hard. In some cases it was possible to bend such 
a casting nearly double, proving its ductility and soft- 
ness as well as its toughness. 


Carbon Losses in Annealing Malleable Iron 


The subject of carbon losses in malleable iron an- 
nealing was brought up by the paper by Joseph B. 
Deisher, T. H. Symington Co., Rochester, N. Y., en 
titled, “Comparative Carbon Losses in Malleable [ror 
Annealing by Muffle and Pot Oven Methods.” The 
paper dealt with many of the factors entering into the 
annealing of malleable castings in muffle and pot ovens. 
According to the author, the safe annealing tempera 
tures are from 1450 to 1650 deg. Fahr. for pot ovens 
and from 1500 to 1700 deg. for muffle ovens. Mr 
Deisher believes that the 60 hr. usually considered 
necessary to completely dissolve the iron carbide are 
not actually required and that the best practice is to 
bring the castings to the highest temperature at the 
beginning of the anneal, such temperature to be held 
until the iron carbide is dissolved, and then drop to 
1400 deg., which is considered favorable for the precip! 
tation of the graphitic carbon. In a comprehensive dis 
cussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
pot and muffle ovens, the author concludes that the con- 
version rather than the removal of carbon in the annea! 
produces ductility. This contention seems to be borne 
out by the results of tests made with castings which 
were annealed in mild packing, strong packing and 
without packing. 

Mr. Deisher in further explanation said that one 
great objection to malleable castings was the inability 
to get them in a hurry. The question of getting cast- 
ings in less time was important, and it had been asked 
whether the rate of cooling could not be controlled to 
accomplish this. The point is not the control of the 
cooling but the quickening of the time of dissociation 
of the iron carbide. The control of temperature is im- 
portant, so as to cut down the time of this dissociation. 

Mr. Gale, in reply to a suggestion as to the scale 
often found on annealed malleable castings, said that 
this was often as low as 0.09 per cent in combined 
carbon with practically no graphitic carbon present. 

As to the temperature ranges for annealing, it was 
asked whether it was better to keep near the maximum 
or the minimum as outlined in the paper. Mr. Deisher 
replied that the maximum should be maintained for 
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hr. when there is the most dissolution, but at 
this should not be maintained; it should 
diminish to 1600 deg. at about the middle 
ealing period or until the carbide is dissolved. 


How Malleable Iron Has Improved 


xtent to which malleable iron has improved 
illustrated by a paper by Enrique Touceda, 
engineer, Albany, N. Y. He presented an 
of his paper, “How Malleable Iron Has Im- 
’ which is printed in part in this issue. The 
mphasized his contention that one of the most 
hortcomings of malleable iron in the past has 


et lack of uniformity. “I consider the improve- 


omplished in this direction in the last few years 
much more far-reaching effect with the user 
metal and to be of greater importance to him 
ability of the founder to obtain high strength 
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and ductility.” He expressed his appreciation of M: 
Pero’s narration of his experience as to uniformity from 
the use of oil as a fuel. 

In reply to a question, Prof. Touceda said that the 
tests in Table 5 had to do with iron containing 0.10 per 
cent sulphur. Replying to a question by Mr. Flagg as 
to whether the unusual elongations of Table 5 were 
from iron melted in the open hearth, Mr. Touceda said 
that they were all air furnace iron and regular test 
bars from a fine run. 

Two papers on the application of waste-heat boilers 
to the malleable melting furnace were not presented in 
the absence of the authors. One was “The Theory of 
the Modern Waste-Heat Boiler and Possible Applica 
tion of Such Boilers to the Malleable Melting Furnace,” 
by A. D. Pratt, Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, and 
the other was “Application of Waste-Heat Boilers to 
the Malleable Melting Furnace,’ by C. D. Townsend, 
Danville Malleable Iron Co., Danville, II] 


Session on General Foundry Questions 


Relation Between Employer and Employee and Develop- 


ment of a Safety Code Considered—Officers Elected 


, session of Wednesday morning opened with the 


eading of a paper by J. F. Kent, American Cast 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., entitled “Improving the 


Relationship Between Employer and Employee.” The 


7 
t 


ithor outlined the methods by which cleanliness is 
ouraged, medical treatment is administered, physi- 


:| examinations conducted, Y. M. C. A. work organized, 


thrift and education promoted. Statistics are given 
show the results of this work. 

R. A. Bull in the discussion suggested that found- 
‘s had made a great mistake in the past by not pro- 
ling conveniences for their men. Where welfare was 
ng done there could be no greater error than always 
be reminding the men of the work done for their 


enefit. This is a fatal mistake because such things 


ist and should speak for themselves. 
William Judson Kibbe, employment specialist, 
eveland, who was to have been heard Tuesday, fol- 


wed with an enlightening talk on “How Character 


ysis Solves the Man Problem.” Departing widely 


rom the paper which had been printed in advance, his 


ert 


nore 
De 


lress, couched in some of the virile language of the 
y, pointed out that the most efficient plants are those 
ere the men are happy and on the right jobs. The 
great need is to teach executives how to under 
the other fellow. “The biggest job in your plant 
morrow awaits the man who is to select your em- 
yees,” he continued. In a strong plea that his au- 


tors get the new viewpoint in employment work, the 


eaker expressed the conviction that no machine is 
tter than the man behind it. “In the matter of cost 
aining to machinery, merchandise, labor, etc.,” he 
nued, “we demand perfect knowledge; in other 
rds, we are very scientific in the running of our 
siness, for we find that we cannot succeed unless we 
ate our business upon a scientific basis, that is, 
ganizing our knowledge pertaining to our business. 
the face of this truth, why should we go on blindly 
ying men with no regard to their fitness or effi- 
The time has now arrived when industry de- 

s to know more about this problem and it has set 


‘face toward it with a grim determination to master 


ill cost.” 
Safety Code Question 


lhe next number on the program, which was the 


port of the A. F. A. committee on safety, sanitation 


‘nd fre prevention, provoked a discussion which at 


yr 
‘ 


al 


“mes waxed warm. This was due to the safety code 


r 
e 


orted by the committee. The point at issue was 


‘hat there should not be two safety codes before the 
‘islatures of the country, one backed by the Amer- 


Foundrymen’s Association and the other by the 
nal Founders’ Association. It developed that ef- 


+ 


ms to get the committees of the two organizations 


‘ether had been futile. The Massachusetts foundry- 


men present were especially solicitous that only a com 
mon code should be supported by the two organizations 
and in their remarks outlined the great struggle which 
had been gone through in Massachusetts previous to 
the adoption of a new safety code for foundries the 
past year. 

C. L. Newcomb, Deane Works, Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation, Holyoke, Mass., advocated 
that the code should be put over another year for fur- 
ther consideration and that foundrymen who were fa 
miliar with the New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts codes should be included in the com 
mittee. 

Stephen French, Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass., 
suggested that the members did not take interest 
enough in the code to study how its rules were to affect 
their own plants. He believed that as a result of the 
efforts of local foundrymen, the new Massachusetts 
code was the best now in existence. He urged that a 
common code be adopted because of the good effect 
upon the legislatures of a united front. 

Dr. Richard Moldenke pointed out that the A. F. A 
committee had all the codes before them for considera- 
tion and had drawn up a code that was as fair to the 
men as to the employers, which could not be said of 
some of the other codes. With the workmen behind the 
rules their enforcement would be easy. 

The matter was adjusted at one of the Friday ses 
sions, but meanwhile the discussion had consumed so 
much time that adjournment immediately followed. 
Secretary Backert at the Friday meeting reported that 
in the matter of safety sanitation and fire protection, 
a committee of three had been appointed to meet with a 
committee of three of the National Founders’ Associa 
tion, and the code that is then developed would be sub- 
mitted to the members for a letter ballot. The com 
mittee of the association is composed of Earl B. Mor 
gan, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; Ralph H. West, 
West Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, both members of 
the safety, sanitation and fire prevention committee, 
and President B. D. Fuller. 


Directors and Officers 


The subjoined list of directors were elected and at 
a subsequent meeting of the board, Benjamin D. Fuller 
was elected president, Stanley G. Flagg, 3d., vice 
president, and A. O. Backert, secretary-treasurer. The 
directors are: 


H. R. Atwater, Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

4. ©. Backert, Penton Publishing C Cleveland 

R. A. Bull, Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., Pittsburgh 

Henry A. Carpenter, General Fire Extinguisher Co., I’rov 
dence, R. L 

H. E. Diller, General Electric Co... Erle, Pa 

Stanlev G. Flagg. 3d., Stanley G Flage & Co., Philadelphia 
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Beniamin D Fuller Westinghouse Electric &€ Mfz or J. F. Kent, American Cast Iron Pipe, Birmingh: 
Cleveland V. E. Minich, Sand Mixing Machine Co., New Yo 

Alfred E. Howell, P! | & Buttorff Mi! Cr Nashville, J. P. Pero, Missouri Malleable Iron Co., East St. |] 
Ten Maj. Joseph T. Speer, Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry 

C. E. Hoyt, Lew nstitute, Chicage tion Co., Pittsburgh. 

W A Janssen, ¢ nadian stee Four es, Lt M rea ma, 2 Swan, Cadillac Motor Car Co Detroit 


American Institute of Metals Meetings 


Boston Convention Discloses Progress Made Toward 


Use of Domestic Clays in Crucibles 





Shrapnel Bullets 


Biggie yrs and timely, the papers presented and the annoying shortage which prevailed du 


before the American Institute of Metais at its an- will not occur again as a result of insufficie: 
nual convention in Boston last week proved valuable capacity. Crucibles, he believes, are now of n 
contributions to metallurgical literature. The crucible ter quality on an average than during that ps 
situation, in view of the impossibility of obtaining clay the same number of crucibles will melt a much 
from Klingenberg, and the electric furnace develop quantity of metal. He advised the use of cr 
ment for nonferrous metal melting, were topics indicat small as possible. 
ing notable progress. Nonferrous metals used in 


. "ay > " ~ ic ry « “oO . J Pa . | 
shrapnel manufacture appear also to have presented The Electric Furnace for Nonferrous Metals 


metallurgical and chemical difficulties which, according 


Discussing the melting of yellow brass in indu 
to views brought out, have been largely overcome. 


furnaces, G. H. Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., Philade 
urged that manufacturers select electric furnaces par 


Domestic Clays for Crucibles : ; 
ticularly adapted to the work in view. No 


Clays and graphites used in the manufacture of furnace, he said, is without restrictions and 
~wnrihlos re discusses x ent T laini y . 
crus ibles were di cussed by Prof. A. V. Ble ininger, generally applicable to all work. 
sureau oO! standards, Washington. His paper, in his Regarding points in design, he emphasi ré 
absence, was read by G. C. Stone, New Jersey Zinc Co., pinch effect and low power factor are to be 
Taur r . sh : ‘ y ‘ j articular ‘ > . ° : 
New York. The paper paid particular attention to and with a view to the latter the primary ar 


domestic materials, some of which the author said ap- ondary coils should be as close together as p 
proach the Klingenberg varieties in quality. Though ‘he extreme pinch effect and low power factor 
no single American clay has yet been found a suitable’ tajned in the open channel type of electric inductio: 
substitute for those from Germany, he believes possible furnaces, he believes, precludes their use for alloys of 
a combination of domestic varieties to form a product nonferrous metals. 
which will excel them. He described the Ajax-Wyatt furnace as consist 
Differentiation between crucibles for brass and for of a horizontal bath of molten metal communicating 
steel melting as to composition, he pointed out, is not with a vertical “V” channel, which, through the utiliza- 
clear. However, it appears that clays for steel melting tion of what he terms the Joule effect and motor eff 
need not possess as low a vitrification temperature, but stimulates circulation of metal analogous to that 
must have a higher overfiring temperature and greater water in a boiler. Brass composed of. 60 per cent co} 
refractoriness. He also emphasized that all the factors per and 40 per cent zinc he said is being melted withot 
in the construction of the crucible body and the various _yolatilization and to accomplish this the circulatior 
destructive agencies tending to shorten the life of the molten metal must be sufficiently rapid. A 30-kw. Aja 
crucible are not understood. Wyatt furnace has, he explained, a power factor of § 
Crucibles which are being dried, he declared, should per cent and a 60 kw. one a power factor of 72 pe! 
be maintained for at least several days ata temperature cent, the load factor during operation being 100 pe 
of, say, 300 deg. Fahr. before being placed in the fur-  ¢ent. The quality of the product he believes equals t! 
nace. In Europe the crucibles on being taken from the from crucibles, and turnings and sawings have be 
drying kiln are sometimes covered with a water proof melted with a minimum of segregation. He added that 
coat such as tar or pitch dissolved in turpentine. He jn melting yellow brass a 30-kw. furnace will produ 
also believes that preheating of the crucible before from 100,000 to 200,000 lb. before requiring relining 
putting it into the first heat is often too abrupt, the that the cost to reline is $60, and that melting 60-4 
temperature change too violent and that the ideal hrass 6% to 9 lb. of metal are melted per kilowatt-h: 


method would be to place crucibles in a special furnace jn a 30-kw. furnace, and 9% to 11 Ib. in a 60-kw. 

al - ™ + . aste vacec : . tina fneneace . 

ke pt heated by the was u ga ot the meiting furnace nace based on the weight of metal cast. 

where the furnace could be heated up uniformly to Dwight D. Miller, Society for Electrical D*« 
. . 4 > + ) 4 < 


somewhat below 


red heat. ment, New York, pointed out that a large field is ava 
able to the electric furnace in nonferrous metal wor! 
the object being to develop a furnace with high thern 
M. McNaughton, Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey efficiency that will melt yellow brass and obviate 
City, N. J., discussing the present crucible situation,  tilization. He said that the electric furnace also w 
i 


The Present Crucible Situation 


stated that because of the lull in the metal business the provide the foundry with means for obtaining 
plumbago supply is larger at present than at any previ- furnace records and better technical control, and 
ous time. However, shipping difficulties, he said, may make less likely diseases related to the industry 
later cause scarcity. The crucible problem, he believes, The General Electric Co., he said, has a 

cannot be solved in the laboratory, but necessary in which will shortly be used for melting red b 


formation for improving the product must come from _ either one, two or three-phase current. It is 
actual service. The real problem is to find a substitute smothered arc type and has both pyrometer and watta¢ 
for German clay and so far progress in this line has means of control. In melting red brass a temperat 





only been in the elimination of unsatisfactory material. of 2200 deg. Fahr. is reached and 325 kw.-hr. per ' 
Results obtained by early attempts to use domestic is required, an efficiency of 70 to 77 per cent and 
clay were unsatisfactory. In certain cases the average power factor of 96 to 98 per cent being obtain 
heats secured were four or five as against 25 to 35 The Northrop furnace of the induction type h 
previous to the war. At the present time from 15 to scribed as a new departure which has been operate 


25 heats is the range of average service of size of experimentally for one year. It appears to handle : 
crucibles No. 80 when used in standard rolling mill kind of metal and to be capable of changing to variov® 
service. The conditions as to the supply of both these mixtures. It takes an oscillating current from ©® 
materials, clay and plumbago, he said, are much more’ densers at 10,000 volts, and, he explained, has no iro! 
satisfactory than they were a year and 18 months ago, core, the crucible being placed in the inductior 








ace promising success, he said, is the Hering 
t furnace, while the Ajax-Wyatt furnace and 
Rennerfelt, Hoskins and Snyder are in com- 
mplicity and reliability of the Baily furnace, 
has been proved. The Otis Elevator Co., 
has a Baily electric furnace for annealing 
ngs which operates on two-phase current, 
)0-lb. charge and develops a temperature of 
Fahr. to 1850 deg., starting from 750 deg., 
r ton of metal being $7 and the power being 
However, he believes that the Baily fur- 
herently sluggish because of its large heat 
ipacity, which, he said, is sufficient to allow 
Bearing Co. to make its last heat on the 

of the furnace. 
Snyder furnaces of 480-kw. capacity, he stated, 
used by the Chicago Bearing Metal Co. and 
power factor of 60 per cent, take a 2000-lb. 
heavy leaded bronze, and require 300-kw.-hr. 


Rennerfelt furnace, he said, has not been suc 
yellow brass. However, with Monel metal 
it produced no loss of metal in three heats, 

ge being 945 lb. 

When using a pyrometer on heats he believes read- 
be obtained quickly only when the couples are 
ntly installed. Dr. H. W. Gillett, United States 
of Mines, Ithaca, N. Y., stated that whether 

on the electric furnace properly be left partly 
entirely closed depends on the kind of charge 
condition of operation. He believes that it is 
to install a pyrometer to show the tempera- 
the inclosure but difficult to put the couple in 
Sufficient control, he said, may be obtained 
tching and regulating the power consumption. 
experienced trouble with sticking electrodes 
elting charges high in zinc. 


Briquetting Nonferrous Scrap 


The briquetting of nonferrous metal scrap was dis- 
y A. L. Stillman, General Briquetting Co., New 

It is evident, he said, that if light scrap can be 
ted to equal heavy scrap economy will result. The 
iet and bale, he emphasized, are distinctly differ- 
» one calling for short easily fed borings and the 
ong flexible material. In the manufacture of 
he believes it generally advisable not to use 

as these, though sometimes apparently harm- 

ten introduce metallurgical complexities. Lead 
ind babbitt metals, he said, are easy to briquet 
ssure alone and copper, aluminum and their al- 
tably brass and also iron and steel, after pre- 
packing to remove included air, can be made 
juets by building up of extreme pressures 
develop a strong bond of adhesion. In the case 
bronze, milk of lime has proved an aid to 


ting 


in importance he places the expulsion of in- 

ir in making briquets. Sudden application of 

| not accomplish this and some concerns, he 

have successfully used a slowly operated hy- 

press. He believes the most successful method 

letting is the Ronay process, which, he said, has 

opted by the Chase Metal Works and the Scovill 

Co., both of Waterbury, Conn. The author further 

ed that when scrap contains oil the greater part 

oil is removed by pressing; also when foreign 

is present a binder is required. Mr. Stone 

it he has used a press on scrap containing for- 
iterial with satisfactory results. 

Gillett, in a paper on negative experiments on 

re sand, pointed out that experiments made on 

ore sand gave no promise for the commercial 

yn of burnt sand; neither did they throw any 

the process of deterioration of the sand. In 

rticular sand used no benefit was derived from 

off the carbon, and heating new sand to a com- 

ely low temperature increased the amount of oil 

Stellite was discussed by Elwood Haynes, Haynes 

Works, Kokomo, Ind. He said that he has made 

tellite bars capable of withstanding greater pres- 
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sure than high speed tool steel, and has found the 
addition of iron necessary when used in saws. He ad- 
vises consumers not to remelt the material, as melting 
in graphite crucibles adds excessive carbon, and he sug 
gested that old material for remelting be returned to 
the factory. The crucible method of melting stellite, 


he said, was being used exclusively in the factory, the 


electric furnace which was installed not having proved 
satisfactory. Jesse L. Jones, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, remarked that by coating 
stellite with manganese bronze it may be welded to 
steel. 
Bullets for Shrapnel 

Harold J Roast, Jas. Robert Lo Ltd., Mor treal, 
described some irregularities met with in the manufat 
ture of British shrapnel composed of 12.5 per cent 
antimony and 87.5 per cent lead. In melting and mix 
ing these metals, he said, first a little lead is melted ina 
pot to conduct the heat, then antimor y is added ar d 
finally the remainder of the lead. Rods drawn from 
this, he stated, showed considerable variation in compo 
sition due to the segregation of the antimony on stand 
ing in the cylinder of the rod press for cooling, though 


the mixture in the melting 
Casting slugs in a special water-cooled mold he found 
obviated this segregation 

In casting bullets, he pointed out, the predominant 


pot was continually stirred 


cause for variations in weight is variance in size of 
bullets and if the mixture in the melting pot is kept 
properly mixed no variation in composition will be 


experienced. Variation in the analyses of antimonial 
lead alloys as made by the manufacturer and inspectors, 
he said, led him to investigate the cause. He prepared 
a sample of lead and antimony of known composition, 
which he subsequently had analyzed by four different 
analysts. The results received, he said, did not agree, 
two analyses rejecting the bullets and the other two 
accepting them. 

C. P. Karr, Bureau of Standards, Washington, said 
that he has used antimony in powdered form, thereby 
improving the metal, but that this was done in labora 
tory work and not commercially. Mr. Roast believed 
that the likelihood of losses of antimony in powdered 
form would make this method impractical. He also ex 
plained that he prevents segregation of metal by con 
stant stirring of the molten mass in the pots from 
bottom upward with an iron skimmer, together with 
the means previously described. Other discussion indi 
cated that stirring from the bottom and up is necessary 
to homogeneity. 

Charles Pack, Doehler Die Casting Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., explained that he uses a circular stirrer which 
throws the metal upward. He believes that tempera 
ture of the metal is important, and that when this is 
low trouble may be experienced. He is now having 
trouble with the use of American antimony W. A. 
Cowan, National Lead Co., Brooklyn, believes that the 
proper method of preventing segregation is by heating 
first the metal of lower melting point, in this case lead, 
to a temperature above the melting point and then dis 
solving in this the metal of higher melting point, or in 
this case antimony. Mr. Roast stated that he has been 


using Chinese antimony. 


Products of Aluminum 


F. G. Shull, Aluminum Co. of America, Boston, dis 
cussing recent industrial uses of aluminum, stated that 
for a long time it has been considered difficult to die 
cast aluminum, but that now this problem seems to 
have been solved, as there are several companies that 
claim to be successfully die-casting this metal. An 
other recent development, he said, is the subjecting of 
sand castings to a very high pressure to render the 
metal more dense and increase its strength. This, he 
explained, is being done in making parts for timing 
devices of shrapnel. The most interesting development 
in the aluminum industry, he believes, is the rolling of 
high alloy rods in practically all commercial sizes, 
which process tends to work the entire mass of the rod 
so that the finished material is homogeneous. This 
rod, he believes, will find a field in automatic machine 
and turret lathe products. 
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Test Bar Results Inapplicable to Castings 


Differences in results obtained from tests on sam- 
ples taken from actual castings and those made on test 
bars were pointed out by W. M. Corse, Titanium Bronze 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. He described results of a 
series of tests made on alloys of copper and tin show- 
ing that the tensile strength of the casting was consist- 
ently and considerably lower than those of test bars 
taken from the same heat. In one case the test bar 
showed 42,200 lb. per sq. in. and the casting only 27,200 
lb. Also the per cent elongation was consistently low 
for castings. A test of aluminum bronze, he said, 
showed 92,000 lb. sq. in. tensile strength for the test 
bar and only 78,000 lb. for the casting. 

He urged that designers refrain from using test 
bar results in their calculations and substitute instead 
values obtained from castings. He also emphasized 
that average results from tests should not be used for 
minimum requirements as these cannot always be ob- 
tained in practice. 

Paul McKinney, United States Naval Gun Factory, 
Washington, pointed out the necessity of educating the 
designer to Mr. Corse’s viewpoint. Engineers, he said, 
are prone to follow Kent’s “Mechanical Engineers 
Pocket Book,” and in consequence good castings are 
sometimes rejected without justifiable cause. A cast 
test bar, he explained, is theoretically correct from a 
casting viewpoint, and may be expected to give better 
results than is obtainable from castings which do not 
have theoretically feeders or provision for 
shrinkage and are also likely to be porous. 

Mr. Corse added that photomicrographs were not 
taken of the test samples but he believes that these 
would show defects in the shrinkage of the castings. 
High shrinking alloys, he explained, will show up such 
defects without the aid of the microscope, but low 
shrinking alloys will not, as in them the shrinkage is 
inter-crystalline and the shape of the casting is re- 
tained, so that to the naked eye it may appear perfect. 
Another point suggested in the discussion was that 
shrinkage may be compensated for by annealing. 


correct 


Fluxes for Nonferrous Metals 


The use of fluxes in brasses was discussed by E. D. 
Frohman, S. Obermayer Co., Pittsburgh, whose paper 
was read by H. S. Gulick, More-Jones Brass & Metal 
Co., St. Louis. The use of fluorspar and lime in brasses, 
he believes, is wrong and charcoal placed on top of the 
metal, he said, will eliminate oxides. His company has 
a product which he stated produces carbon monoxide to 
reduce oxides. 

Mr. Gulick, commenting on the paper, said fluorspar 
is not a direct reducing agent but acts to liquify the 
slag especially when used in iron. He questioned the 
practicability of using charcoal as suggested, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that several fluxes on the market 
have no real value as such. He cited one case where a 
flux contained 95 per cent silica and was claimed ef- 
fective on aluminum. He believes that manganese and 
phosphorus must be used in badly contaminated metals. 

Jesse L. regarded the Obermayer product 
as effective. When coke and clay are ground and added, 
he said, a good covering is obtained which prevents 
oxides. W. Frank, Damascus Bronze Co., explained 
that he has had considerable trouble with slag in melt- 
ing furnaces, but that the Obermayer’s solution is now 
keeping them clean. G. H. Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., 
Philadelphia, pointed out that removal of sulphur is 
important as well as the removal of oxygen and that 
when sulphur is present without oxygen it is more dele- 


Jones 


Exhibit of Equipment for the Foundry Industry 


Leading Points of Products Shown in Boston 
Last Week for the Foundry and Machine Shops 


HE Foundry Exhibition that held so large a part of 
the interest of the visitors to the joint convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association and the 
American Institute of Metals at Boston, will pass into 
history as one of the most notable in the annals of the 
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terious than when oxygen is present. 
is true in iron as well as copper. 

Some troublesome experiences with a scrap 
tion plant, particularly in the use of slags, 
scribed by W. H. Parry, National Meter Co., By 
N. Y. In the discussion, Mr. Roast said that th 
which Mr. Parry found unsatisfactory have b. iC. 
cessfully used on other work. He also believes that + 
reflecting pyrometer determines temperatures 
points with sufficient accuracy. Mr. Parry added tha: 
the spillings and slags used in the reclamation plant a» 
put through cinder crushers so there is as little slag 
possible in the charge. He also removes all rem 
dust and mixes one part of fine material with tw 
of coarse and gets good results. 

John P. Goheen, Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
stated in his discussion of pyrometers that no ¢ 
covering for a pyrometer couple can be immersed 
molten brass. He also showed a Japanese protecti; 
tube which is being used. 


This, 
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Economies in Foundry Practice 


Dr. C. F. Hirshfeld, Edison Illuminating Co., De 
troit, discussing the subject of electrically heated cor 
ovens, stated that variations in strength of cores of 30 
per cent were obtained by slight variations in baking 
conditions, and that the use of electricity should lessen 
this variation. All apparatus required for using elec. 
tricity, he said, is developed and available. 

H. M. Lane discussed brass foundry core making, 
Because of the value of the final product, he said, brass 
manufacturers have paid little attention to core making, 
yet considerable saving can be realized in this work 
He has accomplished this, he explained, in one case by 
eliminating walking, and in another by rearranging ap- 
paratus to make material more accessible, in the latter 
case reducing the force from 11 to 7 men. To use a 
lift truck, he pointed out, the floor should be smooth and 
he has for some floors found desirable the use of steel. 
Rubber wheels on lift trucks, he declared, have been 
used by him with satisfaction, no trouble being experi- 
enced in the baking room. He found that in the break- 
age of cores 5 per cent occurred in hand handling and 


, 


2 per cent in rack handling. 
Secretary’s Report and New Officers 


The report of the secretary, W. M. Corse, showed 
an increase in membership over that of last year. At 
present he said the society has 282 active and 64 as- 
sociate members, a total of 346 and an increase of 69 
members. Twenty-eight corporations are now members 
whereas last year only 19 were included. The society, 
he added, has adopted the plan of issuing a quarterly 
journal. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year follow: 

President, W. M. Corse, manager, Titanium Bronz 
Co., succeeding Jesse L. Jones, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. 

Secretary and treasurer, Fred L. Wolf, manufac 
turing engineer, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents: William B. Price, chief chemist, 
Scovill Mfg. Co., senior vice-president; George K. Bur- 
gess, Bureau of Standards, Washington; H. J. Roast, 
Jas. Robertson Co., Ltd., Montreal; J. P. Salter, Ohi 
Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio; W. A. Cowan, National Lead 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. S. Gulick, More-Jones Co., St 
Louis; C. W. Johnson, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co.; H. A. Wentworth, American Zinc Lead & Smelting 
Co., New York; F. L. Antisell, Raritan Copper Works, 
Perth Amboy, N. J.; G. M. Fritch, American Brass Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 












foundry industry. Its chief interest lay not alone 
the new products shown, but also in the excellence 
of the decorations and in the increased number of 
exhibitors who ten or twelve years ago would hardly 
have dreamed that a foundry or a foundry managé' 
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sufficiently important to warrant the time and 
nvolved in some of the exhibits this year. 
. products were fewer in number than in former 
ea Various causes contributed to this condition. 
Ira tation difficulties delayed new machinery that 
ve been shown, but the great pressure of the 
r for increased production has temporarily put 
new development, especially in machinery 
everal of the exhibits suffered on account of the 
the Government is now absorbing most of the 
nd most of the energy of builders of equipment. 
daily program in one respect emphasized the 
Each morning the American, British and 
flags were unfurled to the martial strains of 
own by members of the Marine Corps. Flown 


from hollow staffs, they rippled in breezes created by 
Electric blowers and the American flag shone 
resplendent in the rays of a Western Electric-Davis 
ht thrown upon it from the nearby booth of the 
American Lighting Co. Flowers and potted plants 


scene of beauty where the uninitiated had ex- 
to see a dull and drab array of machines, pig 


ria “testa 





‘ke, sand and the usual foundry equipment. 
the working exhibits were made attractive. 
this review we can only emphasize the products 
were new to the foundry craft or new to the 
egates because they had not been shown in former 
tions. Simplification of operation, refinement of 
ction and increased protection of moving parts 
the attrition of sand and dirt were new talking 





; 


Molding Machines 


ew machine shown by the American Molding 

ne Co., Terre Haute, Ind., was of the jolt rock- 

type. The rock-over feature is new. The mold 

p on a center at the foot of the rocker arm, but 

egins to descend an auxiliary arm automatically 

the load on a second center, doing away with 

entirely. An automatic latch and an oil-bal- 

ylinder play their part in controlling the rock- 

ation. The rocker arm clears the table so 

ft. mold can be made on a 3-ft. table. After 

is turned over it rests upon a hinged socket 

which automatically compensates for any 

*gularities of the flask or mold and does away with 

need for any hand leveling operation. A single 

performs both the jolt and drawing operations 

mold is balanced at the center so that little 
required to rock it over. 
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Another new machine shown by the same company 
was a jolt stripper This machine utilizes but one 
piston to jolt and draw the pattern. In the stripping 
operation the flask is raised to its full height by fou 
rods and the pattern is drawn by exhausting the air 
from the cylinder. Spring-actuated dogs automatically 
engage milled slots in the four steel stripping rods 
The machine has no auxiliary cylinders and no bell 
cranks or levers and an extra long guide permits ex 
treme pattern draft. 

The Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
making a jar-squeeze machine, either portable or sta 
tionary, which is operated by a single cylinder for both 
jarring and squeezing, has an automatic control valve 
and also has an improved locking device to provide 
rapid and easy adjustment of the sqeezing head. It 
has a single piece base and resilient jarring surfaces 
The company also showed two sizes of plain jarring 
machines. 

An interesting machine developed especially for the 
Ford Motor Co. was shown by Henry E. Pridmore 
Chicago. This is a jolt-stripper in which the jolting 





Grand Hall. Part of Which Is Here Shown, Was One of the Four General Divisions of the Exhibit 


mechanism is motor driven and the stripping plate 
operated by air. The gears actuating the jolting mech 
anism run in oil and the control of speed is by means 
of a friction clutch. Four 4-in. air cylinders perform 
the stripping operation and the size shown has a 6-in 
draft. The pattern shown on the machine was a Ford 
housing. A sectionalized aluminum model of an elec 
tric jolt-ramming machine aroused much interest. Sev 
eral other models of the well-known line of this com 
pany were in operation and a variety of castings were 
shown. 

The William H. Nicholls Co.., In 9 srooklyn, N., = 
had in operation a combination jolt-squeeze-stripping 
plate machine in which the pattern was drawn by a 
gravity device. A power squeezer and a jolt-squeezer 
were also in operation. This exhibit was to have in 
cluded a jolt-squeezer with a new rollover device, but 
this particular machine was lost in transit—a fate 
which marred several other exhibits. This exhibitor 
also showed daily in a nearby theater a film of molding 
and foundry operations in several foundries. 

A power squeezer shown by the Berkshire Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is equipped with an air vibrator, an 
improved knee valve, and has as a special feature a 
hinged lift for rolling the cope out of the way so that 
the pattern plate can be removed for core setting and 
the cope returned to position. 

The United States Molding Machine Co., Cleveland, 
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\ Hou W: to ll t the Ett ' ‘ Aut 
Ohio, besides its regular line of plain and combination 


exhibited a 


used in connectio! 


machines, new jolt, pattern-drawing machine 


with a stripper. 


One of the most unique machines exhibited was 
shown by the E. J. Woodison Co., Detroit. This was a 
new type, all motor-driven machine with the motor 


mounted on a column placed beside the table. The roll- 
over is operated by a cable running on a drum on the 
cam-wheel shaft. The jolt is produced by a cam-wheel 
mechanism and a special feature of the machine is a 
dial registering the number of blows. It is claimed that 
this connection with the simplicity of the 
other features of the machine, enables it to be operated 
by a man of the handy-man type as the pattern can be 
marked with the number of blows necessary for correct 


device, in 


ramming and no experimental work is required the 
next time the pattern is put into use. The pattern is 
drawn by a socket wrench attached to a shaft, this 


operation being done after the mold is rolled over. 

The Mumford Molding Machine Co., Chicago, showed 
only a model of its plain squeezing machine with a 
variety of drawings of its latest model, but announced 
that it has three new machines under development and 
expects to place the first of these on the market in 
about three months. 

Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc., Maspeth, N. Y., 
showed a roller-ramming machine. The machine in 
operation was a small model and a similar model of the 
company’s sand handling apparatus was also displayed 
in operation. 

Comprehensive exhibits of their varied lines of plain 
and combination machines were also made by the Os- 
born Mfg. Co., Cleveland; the Arcade Mfg. Co., Free- 





An Obelisk of Fuel Was a Feature of a 


New England Exhibit 
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port, Ill.; the Midland Machine Co., Detroit, 
B. & B, Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Many . 
machines had minor improvements added in 
Details of these and other exhibits appeared in the Sop 
20 issue of THE IRON AGE. The International 
Machine Co., Chicago, and the E. H. Mumf 
Elizabeth, N. J., showed photographs of the ) 

made by them. Vibrators were shown by the M 

Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Conn.; the Fede: 

dry Supply Co., Cleveland, and the Buckeye | 

Co. 

Sand Blasting Apparatus 


The magnitude of the sand-blasting exhibit 
failed to create comment by visitors. The big n 
many of them in operation, were an unfailins 
of interest and the many varieties displayed 
themselves indicative of the fast-growing importang 
of this method of cleaning castings. The trend toward 
sand-blasting equipment which permits the operator 
perform his work without exposure to the d 
manifest. Even if the actual exhibits had failed to 
carry conviction of the possibilities of the appar 
the photographic evidence of the large insta 


in some of the most famous foundries of the try 
could not have failed to stimulate the interest 
sible users. 


In the “Humane” sand blast room, shown by the 
American Foundry Equipment Co., New York, th« 
is loaded upon a rotary table and the operator, 


viewing the work through a bronze screen, directs th 
sand stream upon it from a nozzle inserted throug! 

split rubber curtain. Another new machine, not before 
shown by this company, is an automatic sand blast 


tumbling barrel. This is a self-contained unit operat- 
ing on the pressure system which is claimed to produce 
a large saving in air consumption. The sand tank 
is located in a pit below the machine and there is no 
elevating system required. An automatic filling valve 
is a special feature. When the machine is in operation 
the air pressure closes this valve, but as soon as the 
pressure ceases, the valve automatically opens and per- 
mits the sand to flow from the hopper into the tank. 
An automatic release valve permits the air to exhaust 
from the sand tank when the machine is not in opera 
tion, thus preventing clogging of the blast lines. Other 
standard types of sand blast equipment 
shown. 

The New Haven Sand Blast Co., New Haven, Con: 
besides showing its sand blast barrels, exhibited a new 
type of mixing valve in which the sand entered throug! 
two ports in the side of the mixing chamber instead 
of the top, thereby eliminating the possibility of choking 
the valve by an excessive accumulation of sand in the 
sand feed pipe. 

A revolving-barrel sand-blast machine was shown by 
the Brown Specialty Machinery Co., Chicago. The sand 
flows by gravity from the main hopper to the auxiliary 
hoppers and thence to the nozzles, insuring a positive 
feed. The air consumption is claimed to be notably | 
Other large exhibits of sand blast equipment were ma“ 
by the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland; the Mott Sand 
Blast Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Hoevel Mfg 
Corporation, New York; the J. W. Paxson Co., Phila- 
delphia, and the MacLeod Co., Cincinnati. 

Photographs of sand-blast machinery were show 
by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, | 
and the Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md. Th 
latter exhibit was an unusual photographic display, 2° 
it showed not only enlarged photographs of the appa 
ratus made by the company and the new plant in which 
the machines are built, but also a large collection o 
photographs of installations in foundries in many 
of the country. Especially interesting were the ins 
tions at the plant of Isaac G. Johnson & Co., Spuyte! 
Duyvil, N. Y., and the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartiore, 
Conn., and a view of the dust exhauster-arrester at te 
Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., which exhausts the al 
from eight sand blast rooms, separating the dust an¢ 
returning the air directly into the factory. 

Sand blasting materials were shown by the Harrison 
Supply Co., Boston; the Pittsburgh Crushed Steel 0. 
Pittsburgh; the Portage Silica Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
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‘he United States Silica Co., Chicago. W. F. 
er, Syracuse, N. Y., displayed the Cyclone sand 
nozzle. 

Core Ovens and Binders 


veral exhibitors proved that the makers of core 
have not been idle the past year. Several new 
inders also made their appearance. 
he oven that was the most radical departure from 
the ordinary kind was located in the exhibit of the 
Coreral Electric Co. This was an electrically heated 
made by the Oven Equipment & Mfg. Co., New 
n, Conn., and equipped with General Electric heat- 
elements. A close control of temperature is 
ed through the automatic action of a pyrometer 
by the Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
.¢ for precise baking of cores of varied con- 
nts for special purposes. 
new exhibitor was the G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., 
neton, Vt. Three galvanized sheet-steel ovens 
ir-cell asbestos linings were shown. These are 
ed to burn either gas or coal. The ovens have 
employed for japanning and enameling. 

The Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland, displayed a 
nation unit of a Coleman rolling drawer oven and 
rtable rack oven. The door of the latter section 

ing on a separate frame and one locking device 

the door at four points at one operation. 

\/though only 1 in. thick, it was claimed that the insu- 
on was equivalent to 10 in. of firebrick. 

\ core oven displayed by the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, included two units of six 8-in. drawers each. 
\ special feature is the ease with which by the removal 

f a few parts drawers of any required height can be 
ibstituted for the 8-in. drawers. The grids roll on 
small trucks, the axles of the trucks traveling in slots 
n the grids. The trolleys by which the front of the 
irawers is supported have roller bearings and have 
three wheels. An exhibit of its Acme core ovens was 
nade by the Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Three new core binders were the Kordek brand, 
lisplayed by the Corn Products Refining Co., New 

rk; the Corul brand, shown by the Swan & Finch 
Co. New York; and the Argentine brand shown by the 





waxes for cores were shown by the United Compound 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sand Handling Equipment 


lhe Sand Mixing Machine Co., New York, had its 
ler type of traveling machine in active operation 
t of the time, but had also on display a new ma- 
hine that is a departure in many respects from the 
mn model. It has a device for piling the sand 
ngside of a bench or machine after cutting. 
In the exhibit of the Great Western Mfg. Co., 
eavenworth, Kan., in the last two days of the conven- 
n, appeared a new type of gyratory riddle designed 
» be swung from a column or wall on a hinged bracket 
permit riddling directly over a mold. This machine 
is hardly out of the development stage yet, but its 
designers foresee for it a field auxiliary to that of 
various types of gyratory riddles of which this 
mpany is one of the prominent makers. Electric sand 
s were also shown by the Champion Foundry & 
ne Co., Chicago; Brown Specialty Machinery Co., 
igo, and Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 
irge sand muller was shown in operation by the 


tional Engineering Co., Chicago. Its well-known 

re sand mixer was shown in operation by the Bly- 

ne Mfg. Co., Cambridge Springs, Pa. A special type 

sand handling machine was shown in a small oper- 
sing model by Richie, Browne & Donald, Inc., Maspeth, 
‘ i 


Molding, facing and core sands were shown by sev- 

exhibitors, both producers and supply houses. The 

any Sand & Supply Co., Albany, N. Y., gained much 
attention by its exhibit of a Crawford range, cast in 
‘“‘bany sand by the Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston. 
The J. W. Paxson Co., Philadelphia, drew attention to 
ne mechanical methods of sand production at various 
<s controlled by the company by means of an auto- 
tic projectorscope. 
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Conveying Equipment 


Man shortage has aroused an interest in conveying 
equipment to-day that is probably as great as in that 
of any other part of a modern foundry equipment. 

One of the new things shown was a light capacity 
hoist made by the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., 
Montour Falls, N. Y., to fill the need for a hoist to lift 
loads a little too heavy for one man, but too light for 
the economical use of the standard larger types of 
hoists. The hoist shown was designed especially for 
cleaning and core room use and is made in three sizes, 
500-lb., 1000-lb. and 2000-Ib 

The Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co., St. Louis, 
had an exhibit of pendant vertical cylinder air hoists; 
a horizontal rope compounded cylinder air hoist sus- 
pended from single I-beam trolleys; a single I-beam 
hand-operated bridge crane with trolley, and a single 
I-beam bracket jib crane. The Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co, Harvey, IIl., showed one of its latest 
improved designs of electric crane trolley which has 
all gearing inclosed. Cyclone high speed chain blocks 
were displayed by the Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleve 
land, in connection with Matchless trolleys 

The Abell-Howe Co., Chicago, had in operation an 
American electric hoist and made a special feature of 
the Howe detachable-tongue one-man trucks. American 
high-speed chain and Union pressed steel rivetless chain 
were also included in this exhibit. The Lewis-Shepard 
Co., Boston, showed the varied uses and large capacity 
of the Jacklift master trucks. The Lamson Co., Bos- 
ton, had a special installation of its gravity roller con- 
veyors adapted for carrying molds, cores, castings, pig 
iron, etc. In connection with this was shown its booster 
type of conveyor designed to elevate material to a 
height necessary to give a good pitch for the gravity 
roller conveyor, or to convey materials from one floor 


to another. Another part of this display was an 
exhibit of the Lamson pneumatic carrier system for 
conveying messages and reports. The Hayward Co., 


New York, had a set of photographic views of its Hay 
ward buckets. 


General Foundry Equipment and Supplies 


As usual, the displays of foundry supplies were 
numerous and varied. As was to have been expected, 
the larger displays were by local exhibitors, many 
from distant cities turning their booths into rest rooms 
and showing little except photographs and literature. 

The Cutter & Wood Supply Co., Boston, had a com- 
prehensive display of the many lines of foundry equip- 
ment, tools and materials of which they are agents. 
The S. Obermayer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, occupied a 
large space and showed a variety of small supplies as 
well as power and foot-power sprue cutters, rosin mill 
and other machinery. The J. W. Paxson Co., as a part 
of its display, had a new tool called a “core buster.” 
This tool is air-driven and its special feature is a 
clutch to hold the tool in a fixed relation to the cylinder 
when in operation digging out cores. Stanley Doggett, 
Inc., New York, made a special display of Facamold, a 
facing compound composed of graphitic soapstone, 
which it is claimed will do the work of graphite at 
considerably less cost. 

[Pressure on space makes it necessary to hold for 
next week’s issue a review of the machinery and other 
exhibits. ] 


Because of lack of coal for its by-product coke plant, 
one-half of the Cleveland plant of Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co. has been shut down for more than a week and 
there is no prospect of an early resumption. One-half 
of the coke ovens, 102 ovens, are thus out, two blast 
furnaces are banked, and six of the open-hearth fur- 
naces are not in operation. 


The Smiley Steel Co., Inc., has removed from 120 
Broadway to larger offices at 111 Broadway, New York, 
and will occupy rooms 916-918 at this address. The 
company has recently increased its capital from $100,- 
000 to $1,000,000. 
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Steel Resales and Commissions 


The machinery involved first and last in carry- 
ing out the new Government program on iron and 
steel prices is highly complex. In formulating a 
schedule of rules that shall apply to sales of iron 
and steel by others than producers, the Government 
will have to recognize that these factors are divided 
into different classes and that no one rule will apply 
to all. These middle interests or selling agents 
must be recognized as a part of the machinery by 
which business is conducted. 

The authorities at Washington have not thus 
far addressed themselves seriously to this subject. 
In copper, in coke, in pig iron and in steel they have 
negotiated only with producers, and hints that have 
been dropped indicate that the importance of other 
classes of business men in these industries has not 
For the announce- 
ment a fortnight ago regarding the agreement on 
copper contained the statement that the copper pro- 
ducers “would take the necessary measures, under 
the direction of the War Industries Board, for the 
distribution of the copper to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of speculators who would increase 
the price to the public.” 
tiations 


been fully grasped. instance, 


Again, during the nego- 
between the Washington authorities and 
the steel producers the question was asked steel pro- 
ducers whether it would 
sales of steel to jobbers. _ 

It is of the utmost imp 
should recognize that a rule applical 


be feasible to eliminate 


rtanc it Washington 

to one class 
of business may be altogether inapplicable to an- 
other class. Thus there is no relation whatever 
between the dealer in coke and the dealer in steel 
bars or plates. Either may be called a dealer or a 
jobber, but there is the additional divergence that 
in coke there has commonly been business done on 
a brokerage basis, whereas in steel bars there is 
practically no brokerage business. 

One of the primary distinctions to be made is 
on the basis of the method in which the business is 
done and the means adopted for providing compen- 
sation for the service rendered to industry. Thus 
in the case of coke there is the factor who operates 
in furnace coke practically as a broker, buying at 
one price and selling at another, the difference be- 
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tween the prices being tacitly recognized as a brok- 
erage even though it is not thought of in terms of 
a percentage, the sales being made indiscriminately 
to one blast furnace or another, while there is also 
the dealer in foundry coke, who transacts business 
in technically the same manner, but really has his 
regular customers, who always buy through him. 
In pig iron the factor sometimes acts purely as a 
merchant, buying at one time and selling at an- 
other, while in other cases the factor is sales agent 
for a furnace, with or without exclusive territory, 
and is paid a commission, which in essence is in the 
same category as the salary that would be paid a 
sales manager. Then there is the jobber in steel 
products, who is in substance a dealer, with his 
goods behind the counter. 

In the matter of prices there is a wide range. 
The coke dealer or broker may frequently buy at 
an inside price, somewhat lower than that at which 
the coke operator would sell direct to a consumer, 
while the jobber in steel products frequently pays 
a higher price than that at which the mill sells 
direct to a large consumer. It is the usual case 
in a rising market that the mills sell bars, sheets, 
etc., for shorter periods to jobbers then to manu- 
facturing consumers, and thus the jobber pays the 
higher price, yet his business is profitable because 
he renders service by furnishing deliveries. 

There is normally much more speculation in the 
ncn-ferrous metals than in iron and steel commodi- 
ties. It is important that speculation be prevented, 
but it could easily occur that restrictions quite 
necessary in the case of one commodity would work 
great injury in the case of another commodity. 
It is conceivable, for instance, that if copper pro- 
ducers were forced to sell to all inquirers at 23°» 
cents the supplies would be bought up by specula- 
tors and the price to the public would be increased 
There is no such prospect in the case of steel bars 
and very little prospect in the case of pig iron. 

The great class of business men who are neither 
producers nor consumers of coke, pig iron and stee! 
products have been puzzled, since price-fixing be 
gan, to determine what treatment is to be accorded 
them, and what restrictions there will be upon 
their activities. The manner in which the prices 
on iron ore, coke, pig iron, bars, shapes and plates 
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announced at Washington has tended to in- 
the confusion, as these commodities were 
" ned together, as if the prices for them had 
eached in the same manner, whereas the legal 
s that the Administration had full power, 
the Lever act, to fix the price of coke, where- 
the case of the other commodities it depended 
4 mutual agreement. Coke dealers naturally 
ided that it would be illegal for them to 
ke at a price higher than $6 but assurances 
ft Washington indicate that they will be al- 
| to charge a fair commission. 
me dealers in pig iron at once reached the 
sion that it would be improper for them to 
gy iron at higher than the prescribed prices, 
il igh they were not parties to the agreement, 
nd when the Government has no authority to pun 

. violation of the price agreement, on the part 

. producer, it certainly has no authority to ques- 
tion the sale of pig iron by a merchant or a con- 
symer. The motive of such holders of pig iron who 
refrain from selling may be one of patriotism, a 

sire to further the general work in which the 
Government is engaged. It is not for the best in- 
terest of business that all such transactions should 

foregone, and there should be regulations where- 
by desirable business will be encouraged and en- 
abled to pay its way. 

The normal function of one who transacts busi- 
ness in a commodity which he neither produces nor 
consumes is that of finding the buyer effecting 
the sale. When he is paid for the service he is paid, 
in essence, by the former owner, not the new owner. 
In recent times in the turning of trade practice 
upside down this man frequently has been paid 
for buying the commodity. Necessarily, in the 
reform in the market that has been undertaken, he 

be set back to his original position and made 
perform his normal function. In the case of 
coke, the price of which is absolutely fixed, the com- 

ssion must in future come from the coke pro- 
ducer, unless the Government should establish a 
dealer’s margin, and latest advices are that this 
probably will be done. Unlike the case of furnace 

ke, the great bulk of the foundry coke is sold 
through dealers, and in fixing the necessary differ- 
ential between furnace coke and foundry coke the 
Government should recognize this fact and make 
the differential sufficient to include the dealer’s 
ompensation. 

The jobber in steel products stands in a totally 
different position. He buys at what is essentially 
‘ wholesale price and sells at what is essentially a 
tail price. Government prices being fixed are 
ng to him except as buying prices, and one of 
incertainties of this jobber is whether he will 
be enabled to buy at the fixed price. If the 

m of the jobber is attacked scientifically and 
the principles of good business, the matter of 
ution will be found to be of prime impor- 

The general public must be protected 

| the condition of prices being fixed, and 
heing no place at which a purchase can be 
and that part of the public which normally 
‘rom the jobber must be protected by the 
r being furnished the material for distribu- 
Che Priority Board should work hand in 
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hand with the producers and should also be recep- 
tive to the representations that may be made by 
buyers, the distributers as well as the manufactur- 
ing consumers. 


Coke a Dominant Factor 


Nothing has been clearer than that the produc- 
tion of pig iron in the past ten months or more has 
been simply a function of the production of coke. 
The statistics have shown that since our production 
last October at the rate of 113,189 tons of coke 
and anthracite iron daily, or 41,000,000 tons a year, 
including charcoal iron, the production has been 
less than the capacity of the furnaces available 
Half a dozen new furnaces were completed soon 
enough thereafter to have made a distinct impres- 
sion upon the total output, and yet, in general, 
production has been markedly less, month by 
month, than the output a year earlier. 

There has been some criticism of the $6 coke 
price fixed last week by the President, on the ground 
that it was quite high relative to the price that had 
previously been fixed upon bituminous coal; but 
the whole operation of marshalling industries for 
the furtherance of the war is one of give and take, 
and if a $6 price encourages the production of 
coke the vital element is given proper recognition. 
There has been an interesting divergence of opin- 
ion expressed as to whether the fixing of this priee, 
to supplant the very fancy prices formerly ob- 
tained, will operate in itself to increase or decrease 
the production. 

One principle should be accepted—that wher 
the blast furnacemen and steel producers have so 
freely consented to a radical reduction in their 
selling prices, they should have the co-operation of 
all the Government agencies, to the extreme limit. 
in the direction of their output being increased. 
Their profit per ton is substantially fixed by the 
price agreement entered into, and their tonnage 
should now be made as large as possible, both for 
the successful prosecution of the war and as a 
measure of economic justice to the iron and steel 
producers, for steel production has suffered just 
as pig iron production has suffered. 

Apart from considerations growing out of the 
price regulation there are prospects of a material 
increase in coke production through the completion 
of additional by-product ovens in various districts, 
the most important single operation being the Stee! 
Corporation’s plant at Clairton, the first unit of 
which is expected shortly to be in service. There 
is reason to hope that the close of the Lake coal 
shipping season will result in better coal supplies, 
so that all by-product ovens may be fully served 
with coal. Given an adequate supply of coke, the 
blast furnaces can probably produce pig iron at 
the rate of about 42,000,000 tons a year, in the 
long run, against the average of about 39,000,000 
tons this year. One threatening element is that 
with the frequent bankings that have had to be 
resorted to of late, furnace linings have been abused 
and many furnaces will not show the tonnage per 
lining they have achieved in the past. Relining 
jobs are particularly difficult at this time. 
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The Machine-Tool Industry and the War 


The tax upon the machine-tool industry of the 
country resulting from the tremendous war pro- 
gram of the nation is beyond all precedent. The 
volume of purchases to equip munition plants which 
took Allied war contracts in 1915 and 1916 was ex- 
ceptional, but it has been surpassed or soon will be 
by the demands which have arisen since our Gov- 
ernment declared war. 

The recent announcement from Washington that 
the machine-tool requirements of new ordnance 
plants would approximate $25,000,000 is but one 
concrete measure of present huge demands. The 
purchases of machine tools for the airplane program 
alone run into many millions of dollars, while the 
making of projectiles, shells, rifles, machine guns, 
ammunition, gun carriages and mounts, marine en- 
gines, gun sights and periscopes—all 
apart from the torpedo-boat destroyer program of 
the Navy Department and the merchant-ship pro- 
gram of the Federal Shipping Board—have com- 
bined to create an unprecedented situation in the 
machine-tool trade. 


submarine 


Rising costs have kept pace with increasing de- 
mands until now some tools are selling at two or 
three times their normal value. In most instances 
prices to-day represent higher cost of labor and 
raw materials, but fictitious values are not unknown 
and are not surprising, in view of the fact that 
consumers have been bidding against each other for 
tools of which there is a marked scarcity. Prices 
have also been inflated by speculation, which the 
builders have vainly sought to prevent. 

Deliveries, too, have been advanced farther and 
farther by the preference given to Government or- 
ders, so that manufacturers now engaged on Gov- 
ernment work must wait a year to two years for 
some much-needed tools. Indeed, the situation has 
become a desperate one for a good many manufac- 
turers, some having deliberately sought Government 
contracts in the hope that thereby they might re- 
ceive special treatment in the matter of machine- 
tool deliveries. 

With machine-tool plants loaded up with orders 
for many months ahead, it is remarkable that the 
Government plans have been carried out with so 
little interruption. So many tools have been com- 
mandeered for Government work that machine-tool 
men themselves have been wondering how future re- 
quirements are to be taken care of. As there are 
few tools left to commandeer, questions of priority 
must now arise with greater frequency. 

When representative tool builders were hastily 
summoned to New York recently to submit proposi- 
tions on a thousand tools for a Government airplane 
motor plant in France, the query, “Where will the 
Government get the tools?” was general; but the 
situation met successfully, as previous ones 
have been and the tools were obtained in the shortest 
time on record for such a large order. This work 
took priority over many other Government projects 
and in many instances deliveries in 30 days were 
required. 

Production of tools, while not keeping pace with 
demand, has been quickened to a large extent. Vari- 
ous means have been employed—night shifts, 
bonuses for overtime and larger individual produc- 
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tion, also the “farming out” of work. The + 
is that the nation’s output of machine 
been doubled and possibly in exceptional 
trebled in volume. 

Many of the plants for which machine : 
now required in such large numbers are admi 
but temporary. They will be dismantled afte 
war, as some Canadian munitions plants are already 
being dismantled. The condition of the machi; 
tool trade after the war, therefore, is a matter + 
which builders are giving serious thought, as th 
have done for the past two years whenever pea 
talk was in the air. It is certain that thousane 
of machine tools will be thrown upon the 


hand market when war demands have ceased: byt 
this does not greatly disturb makers, for at the 
same time there are indications that prosperity for 
the machinery trade will last for at least a fey 


vears after the war. 

Considering the domestic situation first, it seems 
probable to many in the trade that there will be a 
good demand after the war for tools, both from 
those now engaged on Government work and those 
not so engaged. The first class are driving their 
equipment hard, and much of it must be replaced by 
new when peace readjustments take place. Then 
there are certain shops which have bought second- 
hand machinery during the war because of difficul- 
ties in obtaining new machines. These concerns 
will doubtless be a large buying factor when con- 
ditions get back to normal. Some manufacturers, 
moreover, are not reaping golden war profits, and, 
therefore, are not able to pay present war prices 
for tools. These must eventually renew their equip- 
ment. 

Large foreign buying is also counted on as a 
factor after the war. At present there are many 
unfilled orders from abroad. Even before the em- 
bargo, American builders of tools were indifferent 
to a large part of the foreign inquiry, but this must 
be taken care of when it is possible to obtain assur- 
ance of shipments. 

From the machine-tool builders’ point of view, 
the situation presents very satisfactory aspects, 
with raw material costs as the most serious of the 
unfavorable circumstances. Government work seems 
likely to keep plants going to capacity for a year or 
more regardless of the duration of the war. 
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Helping the Enemy 


To the Editor—In the editorial in the issue of Sep! 
13 entitled “Playing Into Enemy Hands,” THE IRON 
AGE suggests that the advocates of the metric system 
are ignorant of the complexities of manufacture and of 
the disastrous effects of a wholesale change in 50 
standards. 

There is no question of this ignorance. Let anyone 
who doubts it recall the names of those prominent in th 
metric organization and he will find few who have other 
than professional occupations. Their work is mostly tT 
search. One evidence of their ignorance of the complex- 
ities of manufacture has recently been poinced out by F 
A. Halsey. He ealls attention to the fact that the me 
ricists are how proposing the retention of our actual di- 
mensions, expressing them in metrical equivalents. 
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Kunz in stating that “American manufacturers 
erican soldiers, if called for service in France, 
ounter grave difficulties because of this lack of 
system of measurement” has grasped only half 
pportunity. Certainly he should advocate the 
hy the United States of the French language, 
; more lacking among the Allies on the west- 
any other front than a unified expression of 
He forgets that what unifies all of those forces 
gleness of purpose, and this will overcome all 
ifficulties. H. D. MuRPHY. 
City, N. J., Oct. 1, 1917. 


MACHINERY CLUB OPENS 


New Chicago Organization Started Under Most 
Auspicious Conditions 


formal opening of the club rooms of the Machin- 

ery Club of Chicago took place on the evening of Sept. 

' the event being the fruition of hard work during 

18 months by a small group of machinery and supply 

men. Their efforts, under the leadership of Clyde W. 

Blakeslee, of the Abrasive Co., have created an organi- 

with over 500 members, housed in comfortable 

ittractive quarters in Machinery Hall, Washington 

and Clinton streets. A dinner, at which 200 were 

followed inspection of the rooms. Mr. Blakes- 

lee, president of the club, presided, and in the course of 

the evening elicited applause by reading the following 
teiegrams: 

.uspicious occasion of the dedication of the new 

s of the Machinery Club of Chicago, the Machinery 

City of New York wishes to extend cordial greet- 

owship and good will, and to express the confident 

our effort to contribute to the convenience and 


f the men identified with the machinery interests 
t city of Chicago will win enduring and abounding 


MACHINERY CLUB OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
HENRY PRENTISS, President 
= 


The following reply was sent: 


embers of the Machinery Club of Chicago, desir 
y to accept your very kind and courteous greet- 
rest assured we appreciate the spirit expressed 
York Machinery Club, from whose originatior 
tion was laid for the Machinery Club of Chicago 


MACHINERY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
CLYDE W. BLAKESLEE, President 


David Ballard, an honorary member, who formerly 
represented the Jones & Lamson Machine Co. in the 
Chicago territory, went from Washington to attend the 

ng. Called upon by Mr. Blakeslee, he made a 
it effective speech. By a standing vote, on a 
esolution offered by Herbert Nunn, Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co., the members expressed their appre- 
tion of the work done by the club’s officers and com- 
Mr. Blakeslee, in responding, said no city 
is Chicago as a factor in the distribution of 
ne tools. For the club he asked unstinted support, 
saying that the members would benefit not only them- 
selves but the city. He spoke of the many discourage- 
ments encountered in the work of organization, but 
persistency has won, and the roster of members totaled 
22, with the club free of debt. 
Recognition was given to several who had put forth 
effort to make the club a success, and a most 

ir vote was that making Palme (Dad) Knudsen a 
member in return for the service he had rendered. 

connected with L. S. Starrett & Co. The chief 

er was Henry R. Rathbone, a lawyer of Chicago, 
patriotic speech aroused enthusiasm. A telegram 

W. H. Taylor was read, as follows: 


resident of The Iron Age Publishing Co., I wish 
ongratulations and best wishes to the Machinery 


LI igo 


The club has been presented a victrola by E. L. 

y, E. L. Essley Machinery Co., Chicago; a “grand- 
clock by Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., New 
Conn., and a. lamp by H. A. Stocker, Stocker- 

y-Wachs Co., Chicago. 

ton A. Booz, Machinists’ Supply Co. is secre- 

and F. Le Roy Peterson, Hendey Machine Co., 

irman of the house committee. 
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Working Out the Prices of Steel Products 


Manufacturers Preparing a Schedule of Pig Iron and Finished Materia] 
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Committees of Council of National Defense Have Dissolved and 
Now Act as Members of American Iron and Steel Institute — 
Many Trade Questions Present Difficulties That Will Be Overcome 


Work is being pushed vigorously on the adjustment of prices on various grades of pig iron ; 
various forms of semi-finished and finished steel products, in line with the announcement made las‘ k 


at Washington of Government prices on iron ore, coke, pig iron, plates, shapes and bars. After th: lists 


have been made, iron and steel manufacturers will confer again with the War Industries Board an 


is expected that prices on the full list of products will be announced by the President next week. 


An important development 


members of the various iron and steel and metal committees heretofore connected with the Coun 
‘National Defense are resigning and these committees will go out of existence. 
manufacturers are concerned, their future activities will be in the direction of gathering and supplyin 
information and they will act as committees of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Iron and steel manufacturers have been engaged in 
the past week in the compilation of data to be presented 
to the War Industries Board at Washington and to be 
made the basis of fixing prices on various iron and steel 
products not contained in the list promulgated on Mon- 
day, Sept. 24. The members of the steel committee were 
in conference in New York on Saturday, Sept. 29, and 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. The 
pig iron committee met in New York on Tuesday and an 
adjourned session was held on Wednesday. 

As stated above, the iron and steel manufacturers 
are no longer acting as subcommittees of the Council of 
National Defense. 
tion 3 


The question of compliance with sec- 
of the Lever act has been gone over, and as indi- 
cated in another column Director Gifford of the Council 
of National Defense has called on the members of all 
committees to declare in writing their interest in vari- 
ous contracts for iron and steel recently made with the 
Government. In view of the complication of the ma- 
chinery of such declarations and because of the question 
raised as to the compliance with the Sherman act, it was 
deemed best for the iron and steel manufacturers to re- 
sign from all connection with committees which were in 
any way under Government or 
auspices. 


Government advisory 
These manufacturers are now acting as com- 
mittees of the American Iron and Steel Institute for the 
purpose of furnishing information to the War Indus- 
tries Board, but have no connection, advisory or other- 
wise, with the awarding of any contracts. 

Inquiries have been coming in the past week from 
users of steel in all parts of the country to large manu- 
facturers, and the office of THE IRON AGE has had a 
plentiful share, consumers of steel showing a great de- 
sire to know whether purchases could be made at the 
new prices and also whether there would be steel avail- 
able for general uses after the Government and the Al- 
lies had made their requisitions. 


Contracts to Be Carried Out 


It was definitely provided in the Lever act for the 
regulation of food and fuel markets that the fixing of 
prices by the Government should not affect contracts al- 
ready in existence. This principle was fully recognized 
in the negotiations between iron and steel manufactur- 
ers and the War Industries Board at Washington on 
Sept. 20 and 21, and it was reiterated at the sessions of 
the two days that existing contracts should be carried 
out at the prices stipulated. The difficulties in the exe- 
cution of this program are well known. In the Senate 
committee hearing on the Pomerene bill, as reported 
fully in THE IRON AGE last week, and as referred to fur- 
ther in our Washington correspondence elsewhere in 
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manufacturers with the Government is that 
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this issue, Government abrogation of existing contracts 
was seriously proposed, so that the industry might be 
rapidly adjusted to the reduced prices. It is question- 
able that Congress will consider such a revolutionary 
step with all the liabilities the Government would incur 
in attempting to abrogate contracts. 

But it is to be said at the same time that there is 
strong pressure from various quarters to make the new 
prices the basis of values of ultimate products into 
which iron and steel enter. One of the arguments in 
this connection, as presented by Dr. Walker in the Sen- 
ate committee hearing, and given in another column, is 
that a manufacturing user of steel products who was 
taking out material under an old and high-priced con- 
tract could not compete with a manufacturer not so 
bound who could go into the market and get steel at the 
new prices. One answer is that users of steel who are 
under contract are not paying much if any more for 
their material than the Government has agreed to pay 
under the new arrangement. Many of them have been 
only recently receiving shipments at less than these fig- 
ures. Much of the misunderstanding at Washington on 
the price situation in steel is due to the mistaken idea 
that manufacturers of products into which iron and steel 
enter have been paying approximately the prices pre- 
vailing in the past six months for iron and steel for 
early delivery. 


The New Prices and Public Buying 


Some buyers of steel have been asking, as though 
they expected an answer offhand, how soon the mills 
would sell material for early delivery on the new basis. 
The answer is far from easy. In the first place, most 
steel manufacturers are sold ahead for a number of 
months—some manufacturers for six months on some 
products, though there are those in certain lines who 
have avoided long commitments and chosen rather t0 
get the benefit of the higher prices on early deliveries 
All sorts and conditions of order books exist, depending 
on the seller and the product. The Steel Corporation, as 
is well known, is committed far ahead, both to the Gov- 
ernment and the public. 


Priority Steel of Large Volume 

But overtopping every consideration and making 4!! 
calculation highly difficult, as to the supply of steel for 
manufacturing consumers, is the unknown factor of the 
Government’s and the Allies’ requirements in the next 
six months. It is known that in plates they wil! take 
substantially the output in ship and boiler quality, !eav- 
ing for general consumption, including plates for cas 
and other railroad purposes, a comparatively small 
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ot. In structural shapes, when existing contracts 
‘overnment buying are subtracted, little will be 
r the general market for a good many months. In 
he public should not fare badly, but here shell 
will eut a large figure and general contract en- 
ents will leave little for sale in early months at 
w prices. Tin plate is well taken up on contracts 
are strictly under Government oversight. In 
wire products and pipe, war needs are not a 
factor relatively, but a factor to be considered is 
amount of ingot steel that will be diverted from 
n these lines to satisfy the demand for shell forg- 


s plain, with the war program carried out on the 
announced, and particularly with the stupendous 
nd for ship steel, that the execution of contracts 
n the books of the steel manufacturers will leave 
irge amount of steel to be sold to the public in the 
six months. But, as indicated above, that is not 
e that manufacturing business will not receive a 
amount of steel on their contracts in the next 
onths at prices averaging close to those already 
by the Government. 


Chicago and Pittsburgh Basing 


In the list of prices of the six commodities an- 

need by the President last week, the prices on plates, 

pes and bars were given as for Chicago or Pitts- 

rh delivery. No arrangement for a common price 

r Chicago and Pittsburgh was agreed to by the manu- 

turers nor was the subject discussed, and it is not 

r intention to change from the long established 

tice of making Pittsburgh the basing point. How 

the dual basing came to be incorporated in the Presi- 

lent’s announcement has not been explained, but the 
itter has caused considerable comment in the trade. 


Illinois Manufacturers Ask Information 


Under date of Sept. 26, Samuel M. Hastings and 

John M. Glenn, president and secretary, respectively, 

the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 

the following telegrams, one to Frank A. Scott, 

f Chairman War Industries Board, and the other to 

Chairman E. H. Gary of the United States Steel 
Corporation: 


H. Gary, United States Steel Corporation, New York 


“How soon can the steel companies begin to supply 
products in addition to the needs of the Govern- 
on basie prices established by the Government? 
manufacturers do not know how to make prices 

their products to their customers for either im- 

liate or future delivery. What is the attitude of 

steel and iron producers going to be toward existing 
tracts for steel and iron which were placed at prices 
ve those agreed upon by the steel producers and the 
rnment?” 
\. Scott, War Industries Board, Washington, D. C 


“Consumers are demanding immediate reduction in 
prices of finished iron and steel products in propor- 
to Government basic prices. Members of the 
1S Manufacturers’ Association claim they cannot 
steel and iron from mills at the prices set by the 
ernment for immediate delivery. What can be done 
rrect the general impression that the prices fixed 
have the immediate effect of correspondingly re- 
ng prices of all products made of steel and iron? 
true the product of all the steel mills is contracted 
x months ahead? Is it true that the Government 
nand for metals will consume these products by 
ri 1, 1918? Did the Government in fixing the prices 
© any consideration to the manufacturers who pro- 
goods made of steel and iron for domestic con- 
ption? Has any decision been arrived at between 
Government and the steel and iron producers in 
se cases where existing contracts for steel and pig 
n are at higher prices than those agreed upon?” 


THE IRON AGE 


What answers, if any, were received by the senders 
of the above telegrams THE [RON AGE is not informed. 
It is probably well within the bounds of truth to say 
that no man in the United States has the answers to 
all the questions the Illinois gentlemen have crowded 
into their telegrams. All that can be gathered from 
the developments of the past week indicates that the 
majority of the iron and steel men who were in Wash- 
ington on Sept. 20 and 21 had no more conception 
than the Government’s representatives had of the effect 
in detail of the price fixing on either the sellers or the 
buyers of steel. The procedure is so revolutionary 
and the interests affected so varied and so widely 
ramifying that no little time will be required for any 
exact appraisal of effects. 


FIXED PRICES COMPARED 


With Those of Four Years Before the War 
Demand Developed 


The relation between the fixed prices announced at 
Washington on Sept. 24 and the average for the four 
years before the export demand growing out of the war 
forced the rapid advances is shown in the accompany 
ing table. The averages, which are those of THE IRON 
AGE quotations, cover some products for which prices 
have not yet been fixed but will be of particular in 
terest when the supplementary announcement is made 


Iror and Ste Pr es for Year 1911 to 1914, 


I ces in Dollars p Gross Tor 


Mesaba ore, non-Bes 
semer 5o0 2.8 if) ‘ , 15 0 
No. 2 X foundry pig iron 
Philadelphia ] 1 16.0 16.54 14 l 
No. 2 foundry pig ir 
at Ch.cago furnace 14.83 1 I 
No. 2 foundry pig iror 
Cincinnat 13.67 14.93 14.96 
sessemer pig iron, tt 
burgh 1 1 4 
Basi pig iror \ 
furnace f 2 14.71 
3essemer tee] billet 


Pittsburgh "94.42 9 25.79 4 


Soft steel bars Pitt 

burgh 1.2¢ ] ’ 
3eams, Pittsburgh l ? 1.32 
Plate (tank), Pitt 

burgh 1.31 1 ; I 14 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. . ‘ 1.64 l ) 1.5 
No 28 black heet 

Pittsburel »O4 > Oo 
Tin plate, Pittsburg! ! 


MAKERS AND WAR CONTRACTS 


Director Gifford Calls for Filing of Declarations 
of Interest 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—The Council of National De- 
fense has issued an order binding upon all members of 
its advisory or co-operative committees, outlining the 
course to be pursued by members in making recommen 
dations for the awarding of contracts or the placing of 
orders for war material. The order, which is based 
upon the recently announced opinion of the Attorney 
General as to the proper construction of section 3 of 
the Lever food control law, is as follows: 


The function of all advisory or operative con ttees of 
dustry of t ( j ! 
fu h infor tion to tl ] ( ] ! 
Ly the War I sty I rd, or t 
called wpon to do 8o « ipon the cor ttee’s owr tiative 
regarding industri« n their r tie to tl War edd 
United Stats nd the allied gover? ent 
in view [ ectior > of the tur ntro 4 f Aug 
1917 (copy attached hereto), no advisory or co-operative 
committee, member, agent or em] ee t if sl 
(a) Solicit. induce or attermpt to induce persons or officers 
iuthorized to execute or direct the execution of contracts on 
behalf of the United States to make ar contract or give any 


order for the furnishing to the United States of work, labor 


(Continued on page R54) 
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SUAUUMUULUEET TEE UA RAAT U EET 


TO FIX ALL STEEL PRICES 


Full Schedule Expected Next Week 


Meanwhile Buying Is Practically: Suspended 
Export Prices Not Regulated 

The steel trade has been given up wholly to a 
discussion, at times excited, of the terms and ef- 
fects of the agreed prices on six products as an- 
nounced from Washington, but as yet little light 
has been shed on the situation. Buying and sell- 
ing are practically out of the question, and steel 
committees of manufacturers have been in daily 
session in New York this week working out prices 
on the full line of products in proper relation to 
those already fixed. Another conference at Wash- 
ington will follow and next week the President will 
announce prices on the various grades of pig iron, 
on semi-finished steel and a long list of rolled prod- 
ucts. 

Many manufacturing users of steel have ur- 
gently asked when the new prices will be quoted to 
the public, whether contracts at higher prices wil! 
be readjusted, and what chance private business 
will have as the Government closes in upon the 
mills with an increasing volume of priority orders. 

In all the confusion it is clear that the new 
prices will figure but little in general business for 
weeks. The decrees of the priority committee at 
Washington really control the industry and while 
Government demand centers on a few lines, that 
control affects the supply of steel available for other 
finished forms. On the question of contracts man- 
ufacturers quite uniformly answer that these are to 
be enforced in the same way as the Lever act pro- 
vided for the carrying out of fuel contracts. 

Foundry pig iron sales on the $33 basis have 
been negligible. The largest reported is of 2000 
tons of No. 3 iron at $32 at eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace, this being in line with $33 for No. 2 
foundry. No new sales of Bessemer or basic iron 
were made, but the announced September averages 
of $45.45 on Bessemer and $41.34 on basic at Val- 
ley furnace indicate that'sales at the new prices 
late in the month were enough to pull down the av- 
erage materially. 

Some producers of Southern iron expect to ad- 
here to a $33 Birmingham basis, in spite of a $4 
freight to the North, where the same price is to 
prevail, arguing that the supply of iron will not be 
equal to the demand. 

The fact that only manufacturers have agreed to 
the new prices has brought up the question of the 
jobbers’ margin and some regulation there is looked 
for. Already it has been decided at Washington 
that coke brokers may charge a commission above 
the $6 price. 

In finished material further large purchases 
have been made by the Government at the new 
prices, and the British Government’s negotiations 
for 400,000 tons of shell steel are of special interest. 
The Washington Government has figured on an un- 
heard-of scale in the machine tool market, and con- 
tracts just reported aggregate many millions. 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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That the established prices may not uniformly 
prevail is indicated by transactions in which un- 
precedented extras have been paid, particularly for 
plates. There is no provision, moreover, against 
sales of rejected war material as scrap at prices 
higher than the schedule. 

A notable development of the week are the whole- 
sale resignations of iron and steel manufacturers 
from committees of the Council of National De- 
fense, because of questions again raised as to the 
legality of such service in view of Government con- 
tracts with steel companies. The manufacturers’ 
committees now making up new price schedules are 
acting as committees of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

Pig iron production again fell off slightly, the 
September total being 3,133,954 tons for 30 days, or 
104,465 tons a day, against 3,247,947 tons in Au- 
gust, or 104,772 tons a day. Poor coke and repeated 
banking for lack of fuel are causing the blowing 
out of more furnaces for relining, there being a net 
loss of ten furnaces last month. The estimated 
capacity of the 347 furnaces active Oct. 1 was 107,- 
250 tons a day, against 110,165 tons a day for the 
357 furnaces in blast one month previous. 

While the new low prices for steel do not apply 
to export business apart from sales to the Allies the 
enforcement of export embargoes leaves the outlook 
for extra profit on foreign trade not particularly at- 
tractive. 

Large rollings of steel plates on the Japanese 
contracts are being shipped to the Pacific Coast 
for storage, evidently in the expectation that the 
embargo is to be lifted, though there is no inkling 
of the outcome of diplomatic negotiations on this 
matter. There is little likelihood of any early re- 
laxation of the export restrictions on tin plate. 

On new projects some fabricators are figuring 
on the basis of the fixed price of 3 c. for the plain 
material, but there is the fear that mills will re- 
quire authorization of the priorities committee be- 
fore accepting orders. 

The reported payment of $140 a ton for fabri- 
cated material for Government shops to be erected 
in France, representing a spread of 4c. from the 
Government price on plain material, is considered 
significant. It is observed also that it is possible to 
get bids on fabricated material but not on plain 
material. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Oct. 2 (By Wire). 

A great many questions are being asked in the iron 
and steel market and very few are being answered. 
The agreement that was reached between the Govern- 
ment and the iron and steel producers ten days ago 
fixed merely a basis for prices, and there is a long list 
of commodities for which prices are eventually going 
be worked out. A series of meetings of steel producers 
starts to-day, the object of which is to arrange a list 
of prices for wire products, tubular goods, sheets, et¢., 
which will be in conformity to the prices originally 
agreed upon, 2.90c.‘for bars, 3c. for shapes and 3.25c. 
for plates.’ These prices’ Will be submitted to the War 
Industries Board, and if approved by that body wil! be 
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A Comparison of Prices 
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Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Oct. 3, Sept. 26, Sept. Oct. 4 

ron, Per Gross Ton: 1917. 1917 L917 1916 
“, Philadelphia... $33.75 $.... $53.00 $19.7 

Valley furnace... 33.00 33.00 52.00 19.00 

Southern, Cin'ti.. ee Wn ata 19.90 17.40 

Birmingham, Ala. 17.00 14.50 

furnace, Chicago* asa ; 5.00 18.50 

lel'd. eastern Pa. ; 45.00 50.00 20.00 

Valley furnace 33.00 33.00 $8.00 19.50 

Pittsburgh... 37.25 37.25 51.95 23 45 

Bess., Ch'go*.. eeee Saou 55.00 19.00 

ge, Pittsburgh eeks a $6.95 19.95 

- arcoal, Chicago.. — ‘ ‘ y8_ O00 19.75: 


Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 


ls, heavy, at mill ae 38.00 38.00 $3.00 

ra ; heavy, at mill eee 40.00 10.00 25.00 
illets, Pittsburgh. . Seite a 60.00 75.00 45.00 
lets, Pittsburgh nae 60.00 75.00 45.00 
et bars, P’gh.. 70.00 80.00 15.00 

ge billets. base, P’gh soma 90.00 100.00 69.00 
ets, Phila ; 70.00 90.00 $8.00 

is, Pittsburgh 85.00 90.00 5 00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


r Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
bars, Philadelphia 4.935 5.185 2.659 
irs, Pittsburgh... 4.75 1.7 ,.60 
bars, Chicago.... 4.50 £.50 2.35 
bars, Pittsburgh 4.00 4.00 2.75 
irs, New York 4.19 4.195 »919 
‘ plates, Pittsburgh. . 8.00 8.00 1.00 
plates, New York. 8.195 8.945 1.169 
mY etc., Pittsburgh 4.00 4.00 2.76 
ns, et New York 4.445 4.44 2.869 
hoops, Pittsburgh &. 75 >. 7 00 


*The average switching charge for delivery to four tries in 
go district is 50c. per ton 


announced to the public. Very little business has been 
done in the pig iron, unfinished steel and finished steel 
markets in the past week, but this condition involved 
little change in the volume of business because the 
market had been extremely quiet before the price fixing 
began. In bars, shapes and plates there has been prac- 
tically no business done. There has been considerable 
quiry, but, as the mills are well sold up, they have 
efused to quote. In the products for which prices 
have not yet been fixed there has beén some business 
lone, but on the whole not nearly as much as formerly. 
The National Tube Co. has booked business in the past 
week in about the same volume as formerly, but its 
prices are far below the open market and its sales are 
made to regular customers only. In sheets, the market 
has become practically stagnant, as buyers expect to 
get their material eventually at much lower prices. 
Some important questions are being raised as to what 
principles should govern the holders of material who 
are not producers. Several middle interests in pig iron 
nave expressed the opinion that they should not sell at 
above the agreed maximum prices, although they were 
not parties to the agreement. In the case of coal and 

xe, prices for which are fixed under the Lever Act, 

ther than by mutual agreement, it seems to be obli- 
xatory upon brokers or merchants not to sell at above 
‘he prices prescribed by the Government, although in 

me official circles in Washington the opinion has been 
‘pressed that in the case of material purchased before 
‘he price was fixed the holder is entitled to sell at a 

ont, The condition of market prices being fixed by 
ie Government is so altogether novel both buyers and 
‘elers feel themselves quite in the dark as to the course 
rade will pursue, but it seems to be the common 
opinion thus far that there will be little trading until 
ie major part of the business now on the books of 
roducers has been worked off, exception being made, 
‘ course, on orders that are placed by the Government 
or by those who are making various. wares for the 


rovernment. Buying of this sort promises to be heavier 


) 


o_o ‘ > 6, Sep ct. 4 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 9 

Per Lb. to Large Buyer ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ S 
Sheets, black, No. 25, PF’ gh 
Ss! ets, ZAaly No. 28 i’ 2g 
Wire n Pittsbur 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 1.6 if 
Fe W t I & 

Bart vil 2 \ a 

Old Materials, Per Gross T 
lrot ( iZzo £4 $44 
Iron ra I adelph 
Carwheels, Ch £0 5 OM or 
Carwheels, |! adelphia ‘ ( tt 
Heavy teel ‘ Fe 1.f 0 
Heay teel rap, Phil “ 00 1.00 15.00 
Heavy stee rap, Ch'go } ) 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia S 0 . 
No. 1 cast. Ch’go ( et ton ) oo ; 
No. 1 RI VI I i ‘ ) 
No Ri N c eo ) 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Ny 
Furnace coke pro! t Sf ) $6.00 $13.51 ‘ 
Furnace coke future t m0 HOF oo 
Foundry coke, prompt 14.50 
Foundr oke, future 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buve Cent Cents Cent Cents 
Lake copper, New Yor } ) ro. 00 , 4 ‘ , 
Electrolytic copper, N. ¥ 50 23.50 , 28.50 
Spelter, St. Louis 8.12% 8.25 8.00 9.50 
Spelter, New York 837% 8.50 8.25 9.70 
Lead, St Louis $24 is » 10.12% 6.85 
Lead, New York 9 7.95 16 7.05 
Tin. New York Gi) a 62.00 61.00 39.29 
Antimor (Asiatic). N. ¥ 15. 15.00 14.50 10.00 
Tin plate 100-lb. box, Pel $12.00 $12.00 $5.75 


than ever in the near weeks, as orders for the Govern- 
ment’s allies can be placed freely, now that the matter 
of prices upon such orders is settled. Production of pig 
iron and of steel are at about the same rate as for- 
merly. While production usually increases at this time 
of the year on account of favorable weather, the pro- 
duction now is altogether a matter of coke supply, 
which has been about the same in the past week as for 
several weeks past. While there has been very little 
coke offered in the open market since the Government 
fixed the price, the operators have been shipping fully 
on their contracts, as well as on sales for short delivery 
periods made just before the price was fixed, and open 
market offerings are expected later to become more 
plentiful. 

Pig Iron.—In the absence of actual sales, and while 
pending adjustments of differentials for special grades 
are still under discussion, it is hard to determine the 
market on anything aside from basic, No. 2 foundry, 
and the agreed price on Bessemer. The only inquiry 
noted this week is on No. 2 foundry for last quarter on 
which a local interest wants 3000 tons., A Cleveland 
inquiry for 1000 tons of malleable for October and 
November delivery is still out. One consumer has of- 
fered $33 at the furnace for gray forge iron, but on 
advice has not closed. Furnaces are keeping in mind 
the preferred classes, and are giving strict attention to 
credit considerations, since the Government has set its 
price. It has been suggested to the price-fixing com- 
mittee that in establishing the new differentials, the 
open market price over the past eight months or a 
year be taken as a basis, and the average percentage 
over the price of basic iron be taken as the differential 
over the Government price of $33 at the furnace on 
special grades, such as gray forge, malleable, low 
phosphorus and silvery. The $36.30 price made last 
week on Bessemer has not been received with general 
satisfaction. The average prices for September as an- 
nounced by W. P. Snyder & Co., were '$45.4506 on Bes- 
semer and $41.344 on basic, both at Valley furnaces. 
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We quote standard Bessemer iron at $36.30, basic $33, 
No. 2 foundry $33, all at Valley furnace, the freight 
rate to Cleveland or Pittsburgh districts being 95c. per 
ton, and omit quotations on forge, malleable and low 
phosphorus in the absence of action by the price-fixing 
committee. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Aside from a single sale of 
1000 tons of 4 x 4 in. soft open-hearth billets at $60, 
Pittsburgh, no actual sales have been reported, al- 
though there has been considerable inquiry in an effort 
to further feel out the market. This inquiry includes 
a considerable tonnage of plate mill slabs and some 
sheet bars, but there has been no inclination to close 
until after further information has been received in 
regard to Government price fixing. The committee is 
expected to make its recommendations within the next 
week, and establish the differential on ingots, billets, 
sheet bars and slabs. In the absence of definite prices, 
we continue to quote soft Bessemer and open-hearth 
billets at $60 or. less, and sheet bars at $70 or less, 
maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. Forging billets are nomi- 
nally quoted at $90. A local interest is reported to be 
in the market for about 5000 tons of grooved skelp. 


Ferroalloys.—The unsettled condition of the general 
market is also reflected in the various ferroalloys and 
aside from a reported sale of 25,000 tons of ferrosilicon 
to the Carnegie Steel Co., by Electro Metallurgical Co. 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., for all of 1918, no further 
transactions have been reported. On 80 per cent do- 
mestic ferromanganese for prompt delivery, we quote 
$375, and on future contract $350 to $375. We quote 
18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at $80 to $82.50 per gross 
ton delivered, and pending adjustments repeat 
former quotations on ferrosilicon and the silveries. 

We quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $89, 10 per 
cent $90, 11 per cent $95, 12 per cent $100, 13 per cent $105, 
14 per cent $115, 15 per cent $125, and 16 per cent $135. We 
now quote 7 per cent silvery iron at $79 to $84, 8 per cent 
$80 to $85, 9 per cent $81 to $86, 10 per cent $82 to $87, 11 
and 12 per cent 83 to $88 All f.o.b. maker’s furnace. Jack- 
son or New Straitsville, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., 


these fur 
naces having a uniform freight rate of $2 per gross ton for 
delivery 


in the Pittsburgh district 


our 


Steel Rails.—Readjustment of rail prices is looked 
for with the new recommendations of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute committee, and pending this 
announcement no rail activities are expected. Nominal 
prices on light rails and regular prices on standard 
sections are given in detail on page 845. 


Structural Material.—The new prices on shapes and 
angles have not resulted in the mills taking on addition- 
al business. The facts are mills are not booking any 
tonnage aside from the Government requirements, and 
their specified obligations are steadily going down. The 
leading fabricating interests report not having taken on 
any business during the past week, and while several 
tentative inquiries as to whether new orders would se- 
cure material are out, no new business, as far as we can 
learn, has been done at the Government price. 


Plates.—The vast majority of plate mill tonnage on 
the books is subject to Government direction and the 
priority board has been asked to decide the sequence in 
in which the requirements of the Army, Navy and Ship- 
ping Board are to te filled. Because of conflicting de- 
mands from the various branches of the service, there 
has been a great deal of confusion and some delay, and 
local mills have been informed that the shipbuilding and 
naval program tonnage so far ordered has by no means 
predicated the immense tonnage that will actually be 
placed, and indications are that Class A and Class B re- 
quirsments will take practically the entire plate capac- 
ity for a long time ahead. There are no new car inquir- 
ies, but a local interest has asked for early deliveries on 
plate for a large number of 55,000-gallon oil tanks to be 
shipped abroad, knocked down, for the Allies. In view 
of the fact that any new orders placed must be at the 
Government’s price, we quote sheared plates 4 in. and 
heavier at 3.25c. at mill. 


Sheets.—Consumers have shown no inclination to 
buy prior to the Government fixing the new sheet price. 
The inquiry has been light, and mills have not taken on 
any new business for next year. We repeat former 
prices on sheets, which are purely nominal, on page 845. 
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Tin Plate.—The double uncertainty as to the price o¢ 
sheet bars and contemplated Government action his fyr. 
ther delayed opening the books for first half of 1 1d 
until something more definite can be learned , - 
points the trade is simply marking time, and \ on- 
tinue to quote nominal prices of $12 to $14 per b: ox, 
Pittsburgh, on primes. Prices on terne plate a) en 


on page 845. 


Hoops and Bands.—With a certainty of lowe: 
in the near future there has been practically no new ip. 
quiry, and inasmuch as consumers are covered over th 
remainder of this year, and some through the firs: 
ter of next, there is no incentive for action at this time 

Shafting.—Government demands are coming in to 
shafting makers in increasing volume, and indication 
point to a still heavier demand from the outside as soon 
as the Government price has been placed on this ma- 
terial. Indication of greater strength is shown by 
stiffening in price pending Government regulation. For 
the domestic trade discounts on shafting range from 10 
to 5 per cent off list, although sales to the Government 
have been made at a much lower figure. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—This market is 
very quiet and awaifing readjustment in prices. Nomi- 
nal prices on railroad spikes and track bolts are given 
in detail on page 845. 


Nuts and Bolts.—The leading maker has made an 
adjustment in prices on hot pressed square and hexagon 
nuts in an effort to adjust prices on the same plane 
with bolts, and reports a decided improvement in both 
ship material and requirements of the general trade 
over the past ten days. This branch of the trade re- 
ports that inasmuch as it has not yet received the ben- 
efit of reductions on its raw materials, there is nothing 
in the situation to warrant reduction in the selling 
prices. Discounts in effect are given on page 845. 


Wreught Pipe—The Government demand is un- 
usually heavy and is getting the preference in every 
direction. Unusually big specifications have been re- 
ceived on both merchant pipe and boiler tubes for 
emergency fleet work, and distribution is being taken 
care of by the tubular goods committee. The leading 
interest is booked ahead for practically 70 weeks. 


Boiler Tubes.—There are no regular prices on either 
iron or steel tubes, mills being sold up for over a year, 
although odd lots have been out in the open market at 
heavy premium prices from time to time. Nominal 
discounts. which are very much below actual prices 
ruling Lut are shown pending Government prices, are 
given on page 845. 


Old Material—The scrap market is unsettled and 
unsteady, and while there have been no actual transac- 
tions to test it, there are evidences of weak spots in 
several directions, and both consumers and dealers are 
anxiously awaiting the action of the price fixing com- 
mittee in regard to old material. Practically none is 
being offered and under present conditions we repeat 
our former nominal quotations. 

Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben- 

ville, Follansbee. sgrackenridge, 


Monessen, Midland and Pittsburgh, 7 
GWG RAS Cone oo 6 cae a Vidw ena $33.00 to $34.06 


a eS 00h gk” re 30.00 to 31.01 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 

Pra Pa cive ckuecabscedeok oon 38.00 to 40.04 
Hydraulic com»ressed sheet scrap.... 25.00 to 26.0! 
Bundled sheet scrap, s'des and ends, 

fob consumers’ mill, Pittsburgh 

district Shik Sai Weh an eRe aed 23.00to 24.1 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap.. _.. 21.00to 22.00 
No 1 railroad malleable stock....... 26.00 to 27.0! 
Ratiroad erate DGPS ...-cccecee 18.00 to 19.0! 
Low phosphorus melting stock..... 42 00 to 45 00 
POM. GOP MeIOe id abs c ween ce tee wes 45.00 to 46.00 
Steel Car PXICB .. «cee >: 1F.0O to 46.0 
Locemotive axles, steel ...... 52.00 to 53.06 
Mo, 1 DeeteOree SCORN 66 cesses 24.00to 2500 
Mach ne-shop turnings 21 00to 22' 
Cast iron wheels 31.00to 32.1 
RAiled Steel WOOD cic cic sims wen 36 00to 37 0° 
“Sheet bar Crop OMGS 2.2... csesecs 41.00to 42.9 
Cah. Ree: WORT | occ oss kancrereawar 22.00to 23! 
No. 1b railroad wrought scrap........ 32 00to 33% 
Heoyvy steel. axle turnings........ 23.00to 24° 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 24.00 to 25.00 


*Shipping point 
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‘ke. —While the Government price of $6 has been 
ly accepted and a few transactions have been 
d on this basis, several complications have arisen 
nave delayed a real try-out of the market. Chief 

these was the position taken by middlemen, 
restioned their right to charge a commission 
the $6 rate for handling this business, but a 
tee went to Washington, consulted Dr. Gar- 
d reports that a reasonable commission will 
wed. Ovens are shipping heavily on contracts, 
is thought a larger tonnage of spot coke will 
it within the next month than has been shown 
the price was fixed. Many of the new contracts 
start before Jan. 1. During the past few 
there has been considerable open tonnage on 
the ovens have been selling at the prevailing 
prices, and while it is undoubtedly true that 
of this was closed in anticipation of Govern- 
price fixing, there are still some fair tonnages 
ire not under contracts. For the week ending 

Sept. 22, the Connellsville Courier gives the output of 
» Connellsville regions as 355,102 tons, an in- 
over the previous week of 5427 tons. We quote 

wernment price of $6 per net ton at oven on all 
of blast furnace and foundry coke for spot 

ent and on contracts. 















Chicago 
CHICAGO, Oct. 1. 

fhe iron and steel trade is calmer to-day than it 
was a week ago immediately following the announce- 
ment of prices for a few basic products, but when one 
seeks information, the muddle caused by the news seems 
but little changed. The mills are not quoting on 
plates, shapes and bars, but these and other steel 
products probably can be obtained, at the so-called gov- 
ernment prices, where they exist, provided priority 
ertificates are held by the buyers. Some doubt is ex- 
pressed as to how the priority feature can be intelli- 
gently worked out in view of the complexities of the 
situation, and the fact that war requirements are far- 
hing. Interest attaches to the question whether 
new steel prices will apply to export orders apart 
those from the Allies, plates being excepted be- 
of the embargo on their export. An authority 
resses the opinion that the new and low prices are 
r the private buyer in the allied countries, although 
he allied governments may benefit from them. He 
further that none of the few neutral countries 
be benefited. The Japanese are more eager 
ever for plates, and willing to pay almost any 
e for them. Jobbers take the stand that their obliga- 
ns to the mills must be filled before they can give 
ublic the benefit of lower prices. Like so many 
imers, they, too, are contractors for material, and 
generally held that not only must contracts be 
ed to, but that the Government itself must insist 
their fulfilment. A sale of two carloads of South- 
foundry iron to a Rockford, Ill., buyer has been 
‘at $33, Birmingham, a qualifying fact being that 
seller had failed in the delivery of other iron. It 
ascertained that any other sale has been made, 
price, both Northern and Southern producers 
ting they have none to sell. One large Southern 
icer has no fault to find with the price, and other 
ers are not complaining, except in regard to the 
of production to equal previous estimates, caus- 
em to be behind in deliveries, therefore unable to 
e new orders. The basis for charcoal iron is ex- 
1 to be about $35.50, f.o.b. furnace. The old ma- 
market is at sea. The mills are not interested 
ying, and the price table is based on opinion, 
than on transactions. Only a renewal of activity 
idjust price levels in a satisfactory way. That 
quotations are shattered is agreed on all sides. 
* carloads of coke were placed in this vicinity at $6, 

Qc. for handling. 
Pig lron.—It is admitted by important sellers that 
Northern No. 2 foundry, were available for ship- 
to the several melters who want prompt iron, no 


higher than $33 furnace would be obtained. But 
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not only do the iron firms say they have no iron that 
is not under contract, but they point to the extent to 
which furnaces are failing to meet former estimates of 
production. No longer is resale iron offered to any 
noticeable degree, and no furnace would undertake to 
supply a melter unless the Government specifically indi- 
cated that his requirements should be cared for. Such 
a one would get his iron, and get it at $33, but it would 
be taken from some other purchaser, thereby delaying 
further the fulfilment of a contract. The principal 
producer in the South continues to report it has no 
iron to sell, all of its product being absorbed by its 
contract obligations; therefore it has no price. Another 
large Southern producer is on record as saying that the 
“Government” price of $33 is satisfactory, but it is not 
taking new business because it is behind in its de- 
liveries, and for this reason declines to quote. A large 
part of the Southern iron under contract was booked 
at prices from $32, Birmingham, upward. The only 
reported business, since the Government price announce- 
ment, wherein $33 figured as the price, involved two 
carloads of Southern iron placed with a Rockford, IIL, 
foundry on the basis of $33, Birmingham, equal to $37, 
Chicago, but it is said that this transaction was quali- 
fied by the fact that the seller owed other iron on which 
he could not make delivery, and was endeavoring to 
retrieve himself. Incidentally it may be said that a 
few second-hands are willing to let their holdings go 
at figures over the official price, but dealers are fearful 
at handling this iron. The question of contracts is 
uppermost in the minds of sellers, despite that part of 
the announcement of last week which said that con- 
tracts would be unaffected. It is argued that the Gov- 
ernment itself must support contracts or producers will 
not have the wherewithal to pay the impending war 
taxes. On the other hand, they are being questioned 
as to the inviolability of contracts, not only those for 
iron but for castings. In regard to the latter it is 
pointed out that for some time to come iron which was 
bought on contract and at prices exceeding that re- 
cently fixed will be going into castings, and it is unfair 
to propose that the price of the latter be predicated on 
$33 iron when none of the latter can be had and con- 
tracts must be carried out. Meanwhile there is a good 
inquiry for foundry iron in quantities from 200 to 1000 
tons, all for prompt shipment. The silveries are much 
wanted, but the Ohio makers are not quoting. With 
regard to grades other than foundry, all now hinges on 
the forthcoming fixing of differentials by the official 
pig-iron committee. Following is the statement of a 
producer of charcoal iron: 


In the first place, we have only a very small tonnage of 
iron which we can sell and deliver prior to July 1 next. This 
tonnage we will sell at the price agreed to between representa- 
tives of the furnace nterests and a committee representing 
the Government at a conference in Washington. D. C last 
week, in conjunction with a pig-iron committee which was 
created for the purpose of arranging a schedule of prices for 
low phosphorus and other special irons, using as a basis the 
price of $33 for No. 2 foundry As to just what these differ 
entials will be, | have no definite or reliable data, except that 
in the case of charcoal pig iron, it has been suggested that it 
should command an advance of $2.50 a ton over No. 2 foun 
dry, or $35.50, furnace This price probably would cover 
grades 1 to 4 inclusive The Scotch and lower silicon grades 
would probably be fixed at a somewhat higher price Wwe 
have heretofore been holding these latter gerade at $2.50 per 
ton above the normal grades If this differential should con 
tinue, the price for Scotch and No. 6 grades would be $38 pes 


ton, f.o.b. furnace 


Another maker of charcoal iron stated: “One fun- 
damental fact which sticks out above all others is that 
Uncle Sam has a big job on his hands, and it is up to 
all of us to pitch in and help him out.” 

A Western maker of low phosphorus is holding all 
inquiries in abeyance pending the fixing of differentials. 
The difficulty of giving prices which will justly and ade- 
quately serve all interests is evident. There can be no 
question about the prices of two weeks ago having been 
abandoned—the question is what prices have taken their 
place? Theoretically, the price for Northern No. 2, 
high-phosphorus, basic and malleable Bessemer is $33, 
furnace. Actually, the conditions already referred to 
stand in the way of business being done at this level, at 
least for the time being. Therefore all prices in the fol- 
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lowing table are nominal, some because of inactivity, 
others because they have been left behind. For the 
grades named above, $54, furnace, is no longer the quota- 
tion. The quotations are for iron delivered at consum- 
ers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, mallea- 
ble Bessemer and basic irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, 
and do not include a switching charge averaging 50c. 
per ton. 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 1 to 4........ #$58.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 5 and 6, Scotch 

and No. 1 soft or special.............. . *60.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 me ; #22 54 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2.... #232 00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3 a eee #29 50 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry... . 33.00 
Southern coke No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft. Lor Ag 
Southern coke No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft Fo2.00 
Malleable Bessemer pry #22 00 
Basic ose +. ain *33.00 
Low-phosphorus ~*$85 o0 to SO o00 
Silvery, 8 per cent 77 Oto 89 50 


*Fixed by agreement, but nominal 


+Not yet changed, but new prices pending 


Ferroalloys.—For ferrosilicon, the quotation is about 
$3.60 per unit, up or down. Fifty per cent is almost im- 
possible to procure. Blast-furnace ferrosilicon is in ac- 
tive demand. The quotations for 80 per cent ferroman- 
ganese range from $375 for the last half to $350 for the 
first half, but these prices presumably will be revised at 
Washington. 

Plates.—All prices made by the mills have been with- 
drawn. It is possible that a limited amount of plates 
might be secured at the Government price of 3.25c., Chi- 
cago, by a private buyer, but to get them he would be 
obliged to present a priority certificate showing that he 
had the backing of the Government. Japanese interests 
are willing to pay almost any price to insure getting 
plates, but, of course, both the priority rule and the em- 
bargo stand in the way. Large jobbers have not changed 
their quotations and do not expect to do so until they 
have discharged their obligations to the mills from 
whom they purchased. Meanwhile they are being asked 
right and left for material at the prices announced a 
week ago, their customers, however, usually being tract- 
able when explanations are made. The warehouses can- 
not sell for less than they paid. 


For Chicago delivery out of stock jobbers quote 10 


Structural Material.—An influential architect, hav- 
ing in mind the sold-up condition of the mills and the 
diversion of steel to uses other than building, expresses 
the opinion that it will be some time before the public 
receives the benefit of the official price of 3c., Chicago, 
for shapes. The leading makers are not quoting, and if 
they did supply shapes, it would be virtually at the di- 
rection of the Government. The only letting announced 
this week involves 218 tons given to the American 
Bridge Co. for a school at Virginia, Minn. Jobbers, for 
reasons already stated, quote unchanged prices. 


For material out of warehouse the quotation is 5c 


Bolts and Nuts.—Buyers continue to wait. No busi- 
ness has been done in the past week, but orders are ac- 
cumulating and a rush of buying is sure to ensue as 
soon as the price atmosphere clears. For prices and 
freight rates see finished iron and steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
page 845. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—St. Louis has placed 1000 tons with 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Wauwatosa, Wis., has 
placed 100 tons with a contractor. Minneapolis is about 
to place 150 tons, and St. Cloud, Minn., will place 275 
tons Oct. 4. Prices are unchanged. 

Quotations per net ton, Chicago, are as follows Water 
pipe, 4 in., $68.50; 6 in. and larger, $65.50, with $1 extra for 
class A water pipe and gas pipe 

Sheets.—Given priority certificates, sheets are ob- 
tainable, the quotations ranging from 8.189c. to 8.689c., 
Chicago, for No. 10 blue annealed; 8.189c. to 9.189c. for 
No. 28 black, and 9.689c. to 10.189c. for No. 28 galvan- 
ized, all of these prices being soft. 
are unchanged. 

We quote for Chicago delivery out of stock, regardless of 


quantity. as follows No. 10 blue annealed, 10c No. 28 
black, 10c., and No. 28 galvanized, 11.50c 


Jobbers’ quotations 


Bars.—The leading makers of steel bars are not 
quoting. A prominent maker of bar iron and rail car- 
bon bars has not sold a pound in the past week, but 
holds to the quotations of a week ago, and is marking 
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time pending some Government action on its 
It will insist that its contracts will be carrix 
as written, although consumers already ha 
modifications. It asserts that it cannot profi 
iron bars at 2.90c., Chicago, the official quot 
mild steel bars, pointing out the cost of hand! 3 
tive slowness and smaller volume of productio: t of 
labor, material, ete. As to rail carbon bars. 
deal depends on the price at which rerolling ra 
Meanwhile the producer referred to, and other 
to the nominal quotations of 4.50c., Chicago, 
bars and 4.25c. to 4.50c. for rail carbon. 

We quote prices for Chicago delivery as fol 
steel bars, 4.50c.; bar iron, 4.50c. to 5c¢.; reinfo: 
$.50c. base, with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes 
over and usual card extras for smaller sizes; s} 
plus 5 per cent to plus 10 per cent 

Old Material—In a few instances dealers have 
bought material to fill old contracts, but this trading 
has been insignificant. The mills are not buying, and 
there is really nothing on which prices can be predj- 
cated save the statements of dealers as to what they 
believe scrap to be worth. Figures so obtained are 
given in the table below, and with them the asserti 
is made that despite the radical reductions recorded, no 
mill will pay them at the present juncture. The prices 
given are used because they are the best obtainable— 
the old quotations have been completely discarded. The 
general opinion is that the Government will not attempt 
to fix the prices of scrap, but that these will be left to 
work out their own salvation when ultimate finished 
material prices are known. The Northwestern, Great 
Northern and Pennsylvania Lines West are offering 
lists which will close this week, but the prices obtained 
will not make the market, though they may afford some 
indication. We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, 
Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges 
paid, as follows: 


n 
On 


Per Gross Ton 


ee SI GS 5 oo bin nendgts ecw $36.00 to $37.00 
ee eet. eee «4s ok aeb head ken eee 50.00 to 55.00 
ORE GRP Fai saw i vkw bn aod eaneee 24.00 to 25.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 36.00 to 37.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 29.00 to 30.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......... 27.00 to 28.00 


Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 27.00to 28.00 
eer Wane OO <5 wk 4 ove os de GN dee ee 24.00 to 25.00 
BeOOel: Bre CUMS .ccccke eve wenta 17.00 to 18.00 


Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars.......... $34.00 to $35 
Iron arch bars and transoms 38.00 to 39.00 
Steel angle bars ) 


oo 
ere 


2 
25.00 

Ceweseusecosnvervenene 40.00 to 4 
4 


Iron car axles 1.00 
eee Ge ns tweaks denen eS eawes 40.00 to 1.00 
oe. 2 Cees: WS occa cacaons 30.00 to 31.00 
NO. 2. FelrOmd WFOUt. . 2... cece ae 27.00 to 28.00 
Ce TO Actes CHR Ow woe oS ee 27.00 to 28.00 


ee i SE. So pads ovine oa Sere eae 19.00 to 20.00 


ae rere 21.00 to 22.00 
i SS 0 Reis 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 31.00 to 32.00 


OG SEE vena dod done shack eae 31.00 to 3 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 18.00 to 19.00 


32.00 


EE eee ere er 30.00 to 31.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth ........... 34.00 to 35.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............«. 15.00 to 16.00 
CE NS oo Cog aad Wie was aoe wR 14.00 to 15.00 
106; 3. Ge GOR . of CA cance caban tanner 21.00 to 22.00 


Stove plate and light cast scrap 18.00 to 18.50 


tn SS orc news neta wee weep eee 15.00 to 16.00 
a a ee eae 15.00 to 16.00 
Realivees Meals 0... cccccvciedcens 26.00 to 27.00 
Agricultural malleable ............. 22.00 to 23.00 
Country WIG GOTAD <cccccvesosecss 16.00 to 17.00 


Wire Products.—Prices are unchanged, the leading 
interest quoting on the basis of $3.20, Pittsburgh, for 
nails, the independents asking $4. As a result of the 
price announcement of last week, many uninformed 
consumers have asked to be supplied at lower than the 
quoted prices, but without the desired result. We quote 
on the basis of $4 for nails per 100 lb. to jobbers. 


. . + ' , nails 
Plain fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9. base, $4.189; wire nals, 


$4.189; painted barb wire, $4.339; galvanized barb wire 
$5.039; polished staples, $4.339; galvanized staples $5.08: 


all Chicago, carload lots. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Deliveries of standard 
section rails are in some instances four months i” 
arrears, a consequence of the Government demand for 
steel, and it is feared that some of the railroads will 
find themselves in a tight place for repair material this 


winter. No price changes are reported. We quote: 
Standard railroad spikes, 4.50c. to 5.25c., base = 
spikes, 4.75c. to 5.50c. base; track bolts with square DUS 


5.50c. to 6c., all in carloads, Chicago; tie plates, $70 to $90 


f.o.b. mill, net ton: standard section Bessemer rails, Chicage 
$38, base (nominal) ; open hearth, $40 (nominal) ; light er 
25 to 45 Ib.. $70; 16 to 20 Ib., $71; 12 Ib., $72; 8 ID.. #!* 
angle bars, 3.25c., base. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 2. 

on Ore.—A strike of 10,000 seamen on the Lakes 

( was averted by the action of the Lake Carriers’ 

ation, the Lake Seamen’s Union and affiliated 

ations in accepting a compromise agreement 

by the United States Shipping Board. The Lake 

n got only one of their six demands, and that for 

ease in wages from $72 to $95 a month for able 

and from $57.50 to $60 for deckhands for the 

of October and November. Vessel men were 

refusing to recognize the seamen’s union and 

e of the kind was contained in the compromise 

.creement. The new wage scale is the highest ever 

pa While some doubt has been expressed it is gen- 

y understood that the base price of ore named in 

rice agreement will apply to the 1918 sales, but 

to modification should the vessel rate for ore 

hanged. Mining companies have advanced wages 

iners 10 per cent following the recent advance of 

Steel Corporation. Many of these advances went 

effect Oct. 1. Iron ore shipments fell off some- 

in September, the Lake movement amounting to 

(536,549 gross tons as compared with 10,146,786 in 

\ugust and 9,600,786 tons in September, 1916. The 

movement to Oct. 1 was 46,060,103 as compared 

th 48,816,650 tons for the corresponding period a year 

We quote prices as follows, delivered lower Lake 

Old range Bessemer, $5.95; Mesaba Bessemer, 

$5.70: old range non-Bessemer, $5.20; Mesaba non- 
Bessemer, $5.05. 


Pig Iron.—Producers have accepted the $33 price 
greed upon by the Government and leading steel pro- 
lucers for basic and foundry iron, and announce that 
iotations will be on that basis. Various questions 
are still in the balance and until these are cleared 
makers are declining to quote prices. As far as can be 
learned, there has not been a quotation made on any 
grade of iron by any of the furnaces or selling agencies 
n the Cleveland territory since the price adjustment. 
Sellers are in doubt as to whether there is to be any 
lifferential between the Valley price and Lake furnace 

and what is to be the differential between the 
erent grades and what is to be the price of South- 
iron. The price fixing has stimulated inquiry, 
tly in lots of 500 tons and under. This is appar- 
tly coming from consumers who have been holding off 

ting for price regulation, and is for iron both for 
the last quarter and first half. The possibility of a 
price change on Jan. 1 is a factor and sellers may not 

e quotations for next year’s delivery for some time. 
Producers feel there is nothing to lose by not naming 
prices for a few days and some will decline to sell any 
re basic iron for this year’s delivery, expecting 
Government orders for all they have left to supply steel 
ants making Government material. The Westing- 
nouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is inquiring for 1000 tons of 
malleable iron for its Cleveland plant for this year’s 
delivery and an inquiry from the Pittsburgh district 
is pending for 2000 to 3000 tons of No. 2 and No. 3 
‘oundry iron for the last and first quarters. A Cleve- 
and selling agency yesterday sold 400 tons of prompt 

pment southern Ohio iron in this territory, the buy- 

to pay the price to be established for this grade, 


} 


bably $33, furnace. We quote, delivered, Cleveland, 


iF 


follows: 
Y  coctwensadeew Seek eee keen $37.25 
(00.0656 ean be sdb eens Cheah ahead 33.3 
rm Ne. F SOG, co dtadeiabeteewceeee 33.30 
silvery, 8 per cent silicon, nomi- 
L osdacdacuSukRnens aaa eee Ene ss ane 81.62 
lard low phos. Valley furnace.......... 80.00 


Coke.—Most producers are sold up and have with- 

from the market. There is some inquiry for 

iry coke both for prompt shipment and contracts. 

uote standard furnace Connellsville coke at $6 per 
n at oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The two features of the 
<et in which buyers have shown the greatest inter- 
st since the fixing of prices.are whether they will be 
aoe to secure a readjustment of old contracts and in- 
asing anxiety about getting deliveries on material 


Tr 
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already bought. The delivery situation is getting worse 
every day because of the increasing demand of the 
Government. Mills are apparently taking a very firm 
stand against any revision of contract prices and in 
reply to numerous inquiries from the trade are advising 
that all the old contracts will stand. Leading mills are 
declining to quote prices as they expect the Govern- 
ment will require any additional tonnage they may 
have available, and buyers realize that it is likely to 
be a long time before they will be able to secure any 
steel at the Government prices. Some of the smaller 
plate mills are not adhering to the 3.25c. Government 
price. One Cleveland mill that has slabs under con- 
tract at high prices is quoting plates at 7.50c., Pitts 
burgh, and made several small lot sales at that price 
in the week. The same mill is quoting light plates at 
6.50c. for No. 10. Another Cleveland plate mill has 
made no quotations since the new prices were named. 
Another plate mill has quoted the Government price 
with a $85 a ton extra instead of the $2 a ton extra 
for the material inquired for, and another has quoted 
the Government price with a 7.50c. extra for quick ship 
ment. Some inquiries for sheet bars have come out, 
but are regarded as market feelers in view of the fact 
that prices on some finished steel have not yet been ad- 
justed. Quotations of $75 on sheet bars and $112 on 
forging billets have been named. A sale of light rails 
is reported at $80. Mills are quoting hard steel bars 
for reinforcing work at 4c., but buyers have been 
quoted a slightly lower price for material out of stock. 
The bar iron market is firm, with 4.50c. the usual 
quotation. Sheet prices which have not been readjusted 
as yet have eased off and small lot sales are reported 
at 8c. for No. 28 black and No. 10 blue annealed and 
10c. for No. 28 galvanized. Most consumers are wait- 
ing for the announcement of the new sheet prices. 
Warehouse prices on sheets have declined $10 per ton, 
black and blue annealed now being quoted at 8.50c., and 
galvanized at 10c. No change has been made in other 
prices. Bars are quoted out of stock at 4.50c. to 5c. and 


structural material at 5c. to 5.25c. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts is light as consumers are holding off, awaiting an 
expected price adjustment. Recent prices are being 
maintained. Makers say that because of the priority 
orders of the Government they will be unable to get 
steel for a long time at prices lower than their present 
contracts, and that if bolt and nut prices are reduced 
the Government must make arrangements with the 
mills so that bolt and nut works can get lower priced 
steel. Rivet manufacturers are about in the same posi- 
tion in respect to getting their raw material and have 
received notices from the mills of a curtailment in 
rollings because of the increasing demands of the Gov- 
ernment. Recent prices are being maintained and 
some business is being booked in small lots. Some 
contract business is also being placed for the fourth 
quarter. We quote rivets at 5.25c., Pittsburgh, for 
structural, and 5.35c. for boiler rivets. Bolt and nut 
discounts are as follows, round lot buyers being allowed 
5 to 10 per cent discount: 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. smaller or shorter 
rolled thread, 35 off: cut thread, 30 and 5, larger or longer, 
20 Machine bolts, with h. p. nuts, % x 4 In., smaller or 
shorter, rolled thread, 40; cut thread, 35; larger and longer 
25. Lag bolts, cone point, 40. Square h. p. nuts, blank, $1.90 
off list; tapped, $1.70 off list Hexagon, h. p. nuts, blank 
$1.70 off; tapped, $1.50 off. C. p. «. and t. hexagon nuts, al! 
sizes, blank, $1.25 off: tapped, $1 off. Cold pressed setmi- 
finished hexagon nuts, 50 and 5 off 


Old Material—The expected drop in scrap prices 
came quickly after the announcement of the new pig 
iron and steel prices. The market is still in an unset- 
tled condition with prices tending downward. Heavy 
melting steel has declined about $5 a ton, and other 
grades are from $1 to $5 a ton lower. The new prices 
have been established by dealers in transactions among 
themselves to cover short sales, there being little if 
any buying by the mills. The first sales of heavy steel 
scrap after the announcement of new prices for pig iron 
and. steel were at $30, but. prices declined to $29 and 
then te $28, at which the last. reported sales were made. 
A sale of 750 tons of busheling was made last week at 
a reported price of $27, but this grade is now being 
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offered at $25. Rerolling steel rails have sold at $41. 
Some dealers are still expecting that the Government 
will regulate scrap prices. Dealers’ prices, f.o.b., Cleve- 
land, are as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
Steel rails . $27.00 to $28.00 
Steel rails, rerolling 40.00 to 41.00 
Steel rails, under 3 ft : 21.00to 32.00 
Iron rails ae 35.00 to 36.00 
Steel car axles ; . 45.00to 46.00 
Heavy melting steel . 27.50to 28.50 
Carwheels waned 27.00 to 28.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over : 0.00to 60.00 


Agricultural malleabls egies 22. 00to 23.00 
Railroad malleable 27T.00to 28.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap 2 00to 23.00 
Per Net Ton 
lron car axles ; $44.00 to $45.00 
Cast borings j - 17.25to 17.50 
lron and steel turnings and drillings. 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 busheling ; . 25.00to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 15.00 to 36.00 
No. 1 cast 25.00 to 6.00 
Railroad grate bar 20.50to 21.50 
Stove plate 20.00 to O50 
Ci in ti 
incinnatl 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 2—(By Wire). 
Pig lron.—Information as to the correct schedule 
of prices agreed upon by the Government and leading 
pig-iron producers is so indefinite that activity has been 
suspended as far as new contracting is concerned. No 
sales are reported of either furnace or resale iron and 
while there are a small number of inquiries out for 
iron to be shipped this year, quotations are refused 
because in most cases there is no iron to offer and on 
that available no price has been made. As far as this 
territory is concerned, no $33 iron has been sold for 
shipment from any district. A perplexing problem yet 
to be solved is the price of Southern iron at furnace. It 
is generally understood by melters that the Govern- 
ment agreement calls for a price of $33, Birmingham. 
This may be incorrect, and if the usual differential in 
freight taken into consideration, the final 
agreement on quotation of Southern iron on the present 
Government basis will be considerably below the figure 
named. Little or no interest is taken in for the 
first half delivery, but tentative propositions are under 
consideration providing for a supply to be shipped in 
that period and to be invoiced to the customer at the 
rate adjusted by the Government for that delivery. No 
contracts have been made on this basis thus far. Melt- 
ers are urging forward shipments on old contracts and 
none has asked to cancel contracts made before the 
Washington meeting. As no have been made, 
not published this 


rates is 


iron 


sales 


week 


prices are 


(By Mail) 

Finished Material.—The jobbers have bee 
ing a large number of inquiries from both local and 
out-of-town customers present 
different finished material. To all of 
letters they have replied that no changes have 
made, or contemplated for the present. The mills would 
be unable to make delivery of either bars or plates. 
All warehouse figures are unchanged. Business has 
slowed down considerably, but there is yet a fair vol- 
ume from customers badly in need of the material 
ordered. The jobber’s price on nails is somewhat 
weaker, and as low as $3.80 per keg, base, has been 
done on some desirable business. The general quota- 
tion is $3.90. Barb wire is moving slowly at 5c. a lb. 
Local store prices are as follows: Iron and steel bars, 
5e.; twisted steel bars, 5.05c.; %4-in. plates and heavier, 
10c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 10c. So far the 
nearby mills have not changed quotations on black and 
galvanized sheets and No. 28 sheets are quoted at 8.65c., 
and galvanized sheets at 10.65c., f.o.b. cars, Cincinnati 
or Newport, Ky. Very little business is being done at 
these figures. 


recelv- 


prices on 
these 
been 


asking for 
kinds of 


Coke.—No new business is reported by the local 
sales representatives, and while it is understood that the 
oven operators are willing to accept $6 per net ton at 
oven for any coke that can be shipped, just now few of 
them are able to sell at any figure because they are 
already so far behind on old contract business. The 
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situation is easing up a little bit in the Co: ille 
district and shipments are moving forward trifle 
more promptly. In the Wise County, Pocaho ind 


New River fields there is no change in the 

It is reported, but not confirmed, that an emba 

been placed on Ashland coke crossing the Oh 

and if this rumor is correct, it is calculated t 
the output of furnaces on this side of the river, which 
are drawing a supply from that district. . 


Old Material.—The market is very weak a: 
reductions have been made on nearly all kinds « 
The revised figures named represent the chang: 
up to the present writing, but daily reduction 
pected until the pig-iron market is somewhat settled 
Susiness is very light and dealers are not dis; 
add to their yard stocks under present unsett on- 
ditions. The following are dealers’ prices, f.o 
southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


Per Gross Ton 


PAGO Geet GATED cc isc cdeccareae $19.00 to$ 
CRs SO SOMME a lok a 4:6 on whol we 90 Genes 33.50 to 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 45.50 to 
Rerolling steel rails ak a aS owes 34.50 to 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 26.50 to 
Steel raiis for melting .......cccccses 26.50 to 


Old carwheels 26.00 to 


Per Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought......... . $29.50 to $ 
Cast borings ..... Keakeen : ove meee 
Se ROP IREEEEE +» go: wat Maia as Owes & Melee ale 13.00 to 
Railroad cast oe 20.00to 2 
No. 1 machinery cast 24.00 to 
gurnt scrap 14.00 to 
Iron axles rien ae: eee aihietae 41.00 to 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 33.50 to 
iw Me Oe na 17.00 to 
Malleable cast .... 20.50 to 
Railroad tank and sheet 14.50to 1 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 2—(By Wire.) 

While no actual sales are announced, furnace com- 
panies in the Birmingham district maintain the Govy- 
ernment rate is $33 f.o.b. furnaces and inquiries are 
being answered. It is expected that differentials will 
be settled this week in Washington. All companies 
here declare sales previously made will require the iron 
for the rest of the year. 


(By Mail) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 1—Production of pig iron 
in the Southern territory will not be disturbed and ever) 
effort is being made to get delivery on existing con- 
tracts. Consternation over the Government schedule of 
prices for iron and steel was short lived and better 
feeling now prevails. Manufacturers of pig iron in the 
South are waiting for a fuller explanation of the terms 
of the schedule, especially for differentials to be 
straightened out. In the meantime, the output at fur- 
naces will be kept at a maximum; in fact, the Truss- 
ville furnace will be making iron in the next few days 
and work of rehabilitating and repairing furnaces 
the Sheffield territory is well in hand. Southern pig 
iron at $33 per ton f.o.b. furnaces will permit of a 
reasonable profit, but would make it difficult to compete 
with Northern iron. Investigations show that there 
are thousands of tons of iron sold for delivery during 
the last three months of this year and into 1918 at a 
price $40 and better. It is a fact also that there is a 
large tonnage to be delivered under $33 per ton. One 
of the principal companies in the Birmingham district 
has an aggregate of no less than 125,000 tons on th 
books sold for delivery during the next nine months, be- 
ginning Oct. 1, at prices ranging from $40 up to $4 
Production of iron during the past month has not been 
up to expectations by reason of an unsteadiness in the 
raw material supplies. Increase in wages effecti' 
Oct. 1, more settled conditions among labor and more 
labor, it is figured, will bring about better production of 
coal, coke, ore and other products. 


Old Material.—The scrap iron and steel, old mate- 
rial, market in the South is feeling an effect of the 
Government fixing of prices for iron and steel and 4 
pronounced fall in prices is looked for. One of the 
larger consumers of scrap in the South has notified 
dealers that it will not begin to pay the prices that 
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prevailed heretofore for scrap. Heavy melting 
“ill be one of the principal products to feel the 
re of the bombardment. 

id material prices are given, nominally, as 


steel GRIGB. ccc sccessssvccvonss $32.00 to $33.00 
eel rails.... cm be ace eae eee ae 24.00 to 25.00 
L WHOUMME ccc gence cccesecenene 25.50 to 26.00 
SAGRTIIN. GORE. occ oativores sean 20.50 to 21.50 

1 machinery... ....-ceeeeeecccees 24.50to 25.00 
e.g coke ens ba eee ee wh oe 23.00 to 24.00 
r WEE ot ces bib idee ee eauwe 20.00 to 21.00 
plate -eaee wees 8 Sx at eho ee . 18.50to 19.00 


turnings 15.00 te 16.00 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 2. 
he Philadelphia market is marking time. The only 
ests which have fallen promptly into line with the 
Government prices are the producers of pig iron. 
y sales have been made, notably 1000 tons of gray 
iron at $33, furnace, and a total of 1000 or more 
f No. 2 X foundry iron in smal] lots at the same 
In view of the fact that no price has yet been 
| on other grades, sales cannot be negotiated except 
the price left open, as was the case with a sale 
00 tons of standard low phosphorous iron. Sales of 
ice coke have entirely ceased, offices here having 
notified by their principals that they have none 
to offer. Ferromanganese has declined sharply as a 
of expected price-fixing, and sales at $325 for 
spot delivery have been made. There are no develop- 
ts in finished material so far as sales are concerned. 

So far as could be learned, not a pound of plates, 

tural material or plates has been sold at the new 
, though several thousand tons of steel bars were 
for export to the Far East at prices ranging from 
. to 4.75c. 
Coke.—When the new price was announced, coke 
ers here seemed satisfied and a few spot lots of 
ace were sold at the $6 quotation. Later, how- 
sales agencies were notified to make no commit- 
ts. Before the new price went into effect, the coke 
producers found it profitable to sell considerable quan- 
at the spot prices, which were higher than the 
ict prices, but now the situation is reversed and it 
omes more profitable for them to ship on contracts 
to sell at the control price. In justification of the 
now being followed by the coke manufacturers, it 
ted out that since the new price was announced 
fuel Administration has sent them many priority 
s, some of which are confusing and conflicting, and 
intil the situation is straightened out, little, if 
ke will be available in the open market. One 
office took an order last week from a regular cus- 
ner for a small tonnage of foundry coke, with price 
be fixed later, but business in foundry coke is gen- 
at a standstill and probably will remain so until 
ontrol price, which is expected to be about 50 
a ton above that of furnace coke, is definitely de- 
ned. 
Ferroalloys.—In anticipation of further Government 
fixing which will affect ferroalloys, the price of 
omanganese has declined and sales have been made 
the week for spot delivery at as low as $325. 
1000 tons in small lots were sold in this market, 

the highest price reported is $350. Spiegeleisen is 
ioted at $78 to $80, furnace, but is weak at that 
ind probably lower could be done. 

Sheets.—Expectation of Government price fixing has 
ed all business except some small lots needed for 
iilate use, which are reported to have been sold at 

previously reported: 8c. to 8.50c., Pittsburgh, for 

10 blue annealed; 8c. to 8.50e. for No. 28 black, and 
to 10.50c. for No. 28 galvanized. 

Pig Iren.—There were several sales of pig iron in 
market during the past week at the new prices. 
ot of 1000 tons of gray forge iron was sold at 
furnace. A Virginia furnace sold about 600 tons 
. 2 X foundry at the control price and other offices 
mall lots, the total sales of foundry iron possibly 
ng 1000 to 1200 tons. A foundry in this district 
ported to have made a resale of a small tonnage 
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of No. 2 X foundry iron at $40. Two hundred tons of 
standard lew phosphorous iron was sold at price to be 
fixed later in accordance with the decision of the pig- 
iron committee now considering the new schedules. 
There were a number of inquiries, some of them for 
next year, which developed the fact that none of the 
furnaces seems to know how it stands with regard to 
taking contracts for delivery beyond Jan. 1. Consum- 
ers express a desire to see this question settled speed- 
ily, so they can make their own price schedules. There 
have been suggestions from consumers that the fur- 
naces take contracts for next year on an open-price 
basis, but this the furnaces do not seem willing to do, 
as they fear a price revision on Jan. 1 which might 
send price of iron so low that they could not operate 
at a profit. The opinion is advanced in some quarters 
that there is nothing to prevent furnaces from contract- 
ing as far ahead as they like at the $33 base price, but 
the answer generally to this suggestion is that the fur- 
naces are not willing at this time to take on much ton- 
nage for forward delivery at the $33 price, deliveries of 
which might interfere with deliveries of iron already 
under contract at higher prices. Inquiry among repre- 
sentatives of furnaces as to the average price of iron 
shipments now being made reveals that this average 
varies considerably at different furnaces. In most in 
stances, it is above $30 and some of the furnaces which 
have been blown in during recent months will average 
$40 to $45 per ton. This is particularly true of a few 
Virginia furnaces. Lack of fuel is worrying furnaces 
and because of the fear that some may be forced out 
of blast on this account it is predicted in sales offices 
that comparatively little spot iron will now be available. 
It is said that furnaces will pile up reserve stocks in 
anticipation of any emergency which might leave them 
short of iron and therefore unable to make deliveries 
on existing contracts. There have been few, if any, at- 
tempts to cancel contracts, consumers on the other hand 
generally urging quick deliveries for work they have 
in hand. As their product has been sold at a price 
based on their pig-iron contracts, their chief concern 
is not with prices but with deliveries. Some of the 
offices here will now quote prices only at furnace and 
those which sell Alabama iron predict that the price of 
Southern iron at furnace will be the same as for a 
similar grade of iron at a Northern furnace, and that 
no concessions will be made to equalize freight rates 
We quote the following standard brands, at furnace 
(freight rate to destination must be added): 

Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry $33.00 

Gray forge 33.00 

Structural Material.—Since the fixing of prices, large 
requisitions have been received by mills from the Gov- 
ernment for ship shapes and material for the shops 
which will fabricate buildings to be erected for the 
Army in France. The fact that the Government let a 
large number of buildings at a cost of $140 per ton for 
fabricated material is taken as an indication that it 
will make no attempt to limit charges for fabrication 
even for its own work. Some mills which have their 
own fabricating shops are prepared to quote on fabri- 
cated material, though deliveries are somewhat uncer- 
tain, but of plain material they have nothing to offer, 
reserving what excess over contracts they may pro- 
duce for the Government, whose requirements, it is as- 
serted, will be heavy from now on. The Tacony Ord- 
nance Corporation has let 1750 tons of fabricated ma- 
terial for its new gun forging plant at Tacony, Pa., to 
the Belmont Iron Works at a price reported to be con- 
siderably above the new Government price for plain 
material. We quote 3c., Pittsburgh, base, with the 
usual trade differential and extras. 


Plates.—Except for Government account, nothing 
has been done in plates in this market at the new 
price. It is rumored in the trade that one or two mills 
are continuing to accept business at the old prices, but 
this rumor lacks confirmation. The smaller mills are 
still insisting that they cannot come out whole at the 
new price. Those which roll plates from slabs, which 
they have contracted for at high prices, will probably 
not lose on business which they had booked prior to the 
price announcement, but should the Government give 
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them orders for plates at the 3.25c. price they would 
obviously face a perplexing problem. In such an in- 
stance, it is pointed out, they would undoubtedly ask 
the Government to furnish them with the material from 
which to make their plates. A producer of plates from 
the pig iron insists that it cannot profitably make 3.25c. 
plates from pig iron which costs $33, and some of its 
iron contracts are at higher figures than this, though 
the average is probably Regarding the possi- 
bility of domestic consumers of plates not on Govern- 
ment work getting orders filled a plate mill operator 
made this statement: “Most mills are filled up for the 
remainder of this year and several months into next 
year with Government orders, direct and indirect, so 
that with this condition there will be practically noth- 
ing new booked until the mills work down their order 
books and have a chance to establish a policy based on 
the new conditions. The commercial trade is perfectly 
willing, in fact, anxious, to pay higher prices for plates 
and is clamoring to get orders on the books of the mills, 
but on account of the situation as just explained is 
unable to place business.” Some of the plate mills 
which some time ago booked considerable Japanese 
business are now rolling the plates for shipment to 
Pacific Coast ports, where they are to be stored pend- 
ing a settlement of the embargo. A steel export com- 
pany, which has large Japanese orders, estimates that 
probably 100,000 tons are now being rolled at different 
mills throughout the East. It is predicted that the Gov- 
ernment may soon make an announcement permitting 
the exportation to Japan of plates which were bought 
prior to July 15, when the embargo went into effect. 
It is admitted that there is nothing substantial to base 
this prediction upon, but the fact that the Japanese 
are paying money to have the plates rolled, and the fur- 
ther fact that one or more railroads, the Union Pacific 
in particular, have agreed to accept shipments to the 
Pacific Coast are pointed to as significant. indications 
of what may develop. It is intimated that the policy 
of the Government will be to release only those plates 
which are for ships actually under construction in 
Japan, but none for ships under contract, work on which 
has not yet been started. We quote 3.25c., base, but 
are without knowledge of any sales at this price. 


Billets and Slabs.—Billets and remain nom- 
inally on the basis of $70 for open-hearth re-rolling 
billets, though none has been sold in this district since 
the announcement of Government control prices on 
other products. A small tonnage of slabs for spot de- 
livery was offered to a number of consumers at $85, 
but no one was found who wanted them badly enough 
to pay this price. Though prices on open hearth and 
Bessemer re-rolling billets will probably be fixed at 
about $15 above pig iron prices, or about $48, we 
continue to quote $70 as a nominal price. 


less. 


slabs 


Iron and Steel Bars.—In view of the probability of 
Government price fixing on bar iron, some of the makers 
in this district have shown a willingness to accept con- 
tracts for the remainder of this year and first quarter 
of next year at prices ranging from 4.25c. to 4.50c., 
Pittsburgh. Consumers who Wish to be sure of future 
supply have apparently not hesitated at these prices, 
though knowing that any price the Government will fix 
will undoubtedly be lower. Against these new con- 
tracts the bar iron mills have placed orders for wrought 
scrap and borings and turnings. Some of the larger 
producers of bar iron, who are well sold ahead, adhere 
to previously quoted prices of 4.75c. to 5c., Pittsburgh. 
There is no domestic business in steel bars, but one 
company here last week sold several thousand tons 
for export to the Far East at prices ranging from 
4.50c. to 4.75c., for delivery this year. Mills show no 
disposition to consider new contracts based on the new 
Government price of 2.90c., Pittsburgh. Their output 
for some months is well covered by contracts, which, 
with Government orders, place them in a _ position 
where they prefer to do nothing with regard to addi- 
tional business for the present. 


Rails.—Several lots of light rails up to 40 lb. have 
been sold in the past week, mostly for mines, at prices 
ranging from 3.50c. to 3.90c., Pittsburgh. 


Wire Nails.—Nine thousand kegs of nails were sold 
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by an Eastern Pennsylvania maker for export 1 
to the Far East at $4 per keg, base Pittsburg! 


Old Material.—Dealers are still somewhat 
regards prices and trading is largely confined 1 
actions among themselves, which have had a + 
to bring out lower quotations. On the month 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. issued th 
many dealers were at a loss how to bid, there 
feeling that buying is hazardous under present 
tions. Except for a few sales to bar iron pn 
there is no demand from the mills and brok« 
pursuing a very safe policy with regard to th 
purchases. The Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap os 
the Council of National Defense has been holding 
ings with officials of the American Railways As 
tion to devise ways of correcting existing meth 
transportation of scrap for the general improvement 
of railroad efficiency. We quote the following delivered 
prices based on sales in the Philadelphia district dur 
ing the past week: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $25.00 to $2s 
Steel FaUs, FOTOMING 2.06 ncccscciwewa £1.00 to 
Low phosphorus heavy melting...... 40.00 to 
Coee Me RN View cae ce watewes diwebas 13.00to 4 
Cee OE be veh oa aah ew ae Gow ae 29.00to 3 
ING. L SRUTORR-WFOUGRE « i. kc ce cer eaes 43.00 to 4 


RCD) SEE Oo nek ok clea eg Cee ih 21.00 to 
RRO: NEES. is. oasa' a trod. bb acd Ae whe 21.00to 22 
NG. 2 DUORIND Cicihices kw avuk'ak cae 15.00 to 16 
Machine shop turnings (for blast fur- 
nace use) Teeyriee sce Cee tee 15.00to 16 
Machine shop turnings (for rolling 
es. RD oad ch vacae sen adi eee enews 18.00 to 19 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use). 15.00to lf 
CSC MOR CGR) 6. ck ccccerdaa swe 19.00to 206 
( 
{ 


PO. 2 EN oct rc nae c Ue ee eek 28.00 to 30 
oe: DEEN. onc eka t les bo aeceuwe baa 19.50to 2 


ee SO pat aang wens cams ew ew ee ees 19.50to 2 
Railroad malleable ..........0.« --e» 82.50to 35.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)......... 29.00 to 30.0/ 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 1. 


Pig lron.—The Government fixing of prices, with 
no intimation as yet as to the basis of calculation of 
figures to be set at other markets than Pittsburgh has 
put an end to all transactions at this point for the 
present. The representatives of the furnaces have been 
flooded with inquiries, almost altogether on small lots, 
since the announcement from Washington, but no sell- 
ing has been possible, as no figures have been received 
from the furnaces to give a basis of action in this 
trade territory. On contracts already in effect, how- 
ever, there has been urgency in the demand for ship- 
ment and consumers are very anxious to get the ma- 
terial they have ordered, as needs therefor are becom- 
ing acute as the supplies on hand drop lower. Melters 
are by no means covered for 1918 and there is every 
reason to believe that there will be active buying as 
soon as it can be determined just how to go ahead on 
contracts. 

Coke.—The coke situation is on all fours with that 
of pig iron and there has been no business in the mar- 
ket. Melters are fairly well covered under previous 
contracts, however, and therefore are not immediately 
concerned as to the situation. The local by-product 
plant is well sold ahead and therefore is cutting no 
particular figure in the market at the present time. 


Finished Iron and Steel—As no buying has bee! 
possible on contracts for finished products other than 
deliveries under specifications for material already 
signed up for, the fixing of prices by the Government 
has had no immediate effect on local conditions. No 
changes have been posted on finished material as yet 
and prices are held as heretofore. Movement out of 
warehouse continues very active and up to the capacity 
of the warehouses to meet—in some cases considerably 
beyond supplies on hand. For stock out of warehouse, 
we quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 4.55c.; iron bars, 
4.50c.; structural material, 5.05c.; tank plates, 10.05c.; 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 10.05c.; No. 10 black sheets, 
cold rolled, one pass, 10.35¢.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
black sheet gage, 11.75c. 

Old Material—Scrap is decidedly lower in tone 2 
least, though there have been no transactions upon 
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real quotations could be made. The effect of the not been very much affected as yet by the Government's 
ment price-fixing order has been to make the action in the fixing of prices for pig iron and finished 
‘fer lower prices, but the dealers are disposed steel. Unless some decided action is taken by the Gov 
firm, believing that there will be sufficient call ernment establishing prices on the different grades of 
» to hold it up well within the recent range. scrap, there will be no decrease in schedules, and in 


sult there has been no business of consequence creased demand would undoubtedly bring quotations to 


\ 


ng the past week. We quote dealers’ prices, a higher level. Scarcity of gondola cars and embargoes 


stomers’ works, St. Louis industrial district, in effect at many outside consuming points have re- 
wes stricted movement of scrap almost to a minimum. This 
Per Gross Ton situation is likely to seriously interfere with mill ac 
rails $558.00 tO $38.50 tivity and prod iction unless some decided action is 
rails, rerolling 36.00 to 36.50 ii 1 \ . : . 
pe ng mee os on: & ws * 35:00to 35.50 taken to have cars furnished promptly and to remove 
rails, standard section, sub or relieve the restrictions now placed by the railroads 
nsp ym , 5000 to , oe . : e ; 
et _ tior tape ame oe against the movement of scrap. It is understood that 
oad heavy melting steel the Government will take some action this week that 
= 2+. 28.50to 29.00 : ain 
‘shoveling steel .... 7 00 to 27.50 will clarify the situation both as to any contemplated 
shoveling steel ... wees 24.00to 24.50 fixing of prices and the protecting of deliveries 
switches and guards cut apart 28.50to 29.0 r -antinit , ° , | 
Seated ae aan ' : 18.50 te 19.0 We continue prices in force for the past week, pe! 
ixle and tire turnings 18.00 to 19.00 gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 
Per Net Ton Heavy melting ste $31.50 to $23 
- bm Low phosphoru 11 e 
ngle bars weeee 908.00 tO $37.50 1 : ‘ 2 . 
ngle bars .. e‘cawd 26.00 to 27.0 NO . ralroad wroug 25.00 ft ‘4 
ir axles ja + én ... 42.00to 43.00 i f railroad anda ‘ ‘ ist o¥.\ I 
car ixles (cine dti@enads wees 40.00 to £0.50 “Aeon iXi¢ : 
ght arch bars and transoms.... 39.50to 40.00 Canara age , 
railroad wrought............. 33.50 to 34.00 R ; . to 36.0 
railroad wrought 31.50 to 32.00 M : . ' ; ; 
id springs ...... 29.50 to 30.00 ssachine shop turning 5.00 to 19.00 
ouplers and knuckles. . weeee 34.50 to 35.00 = aa on . r 5 , 
notive tires, 42 in and over, 1 £ ) 
th inside ‘oe sveoee eeene 37.00 to 37.50 ron I = $0.04 14 , 
ealers’ forge i nies 24.50to 25.00 rea 7 & rs 9.09 to I 
irom DOFENEB 60 6as ceeewsddiences 14.50to 15.0 Wro =. .-@ — = 
bee Se ian aan rate os ..- 23.00to 23.5 No 1 pe 5.00 to ». OF 
boilers, cut to sheets and rings 19.50to 20.00 No . — Slane ee ‘ oo ' ’ 
railroad cast Sscrap.......+--. 19.00 to 19.50 Bu 1} Sede 5 aa : ee eee 
I ind light cast scrap.... 14.00 to 14.50 sundied snet 
road malleable . PET? 27.00 to 28.00 
ulutral mnlleGRle ...ccscseeves 22.00 to 22.50 
a flu < at oe J et oe : 20.00 to 20.00 - 
railroad sheet and tank scrap. 16.00to 16.50 B h S l M k 
d grate bars .. eee ceccee 16.50to 17.00 ritis tee ar et 
shop turnings .. ccsree Ae CO 2e.ee 
mixed serap iets or 14.50 to 15.00 


Pig Iron Active and Steady—Tin Plates Firm and 


ao Ferromanganese Strong 
Buffalo 


(By Cable) 

BUFFALO, Oct. 1. LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 3. 
Pig Iron.—The market is at a standstill until the 
egular price differentials for the various grades of pig 
are worked out and determined upon from the basis 
$33.00 f.o.b. cars at furnace as set by the Govern- 
for No. 2X foundry and basic iron. As a rule in- 
ries received, and they are numerous, are simply 
| acknowledged with the information that fur- 


Cleveland pig iron is active and the stringency in 
hematite iron is less intense. Tin plates are firmer. 
Ferromanganese is idle but strong. American wire 
rods for October-November delivery have sold at £29 
10s. with early arrivals at £28, c.i-f. 

Benzol is quoted at 12d. per gal. with toluol at 2s. 4d 
and solvent naphtha at 2s. 9d. We quote as follows: 


es are not prepared to quote until the differential 
is fixed. No sales whatever have been reported Tin plates, coke, 14 x 20; 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.0.b. Wales 
F i i 2c - maximum, 30s 
e week. Furnaces are not seeking business at this i lie 
ture, and all the iron produced is being applied Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f., £35 upwar - 
j i ‘ > : On other products control price ure as quoted in THs 
d contracts, or held in readiness to be supplied on = pon ace of July 19. >. 121 


Government requirements that may be requisitioned 
It is therefor impossible to quote any schedule of (By Mail) 
es at the present time. : a7 
ee Strong Pressure for War Material—Official 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A waitin olicy is mani- 2 - 
ee Prices for Plates Expected 


on the part of mills, and all new business except 
is applies directly on Government orders is held LONDON, ENG., Sept. 11.—The predominant feature 
eyance until decision is made as to what business, in the British industry obviously continues to be the 
from Government specification, is to have prece- high pressure of operations directly connected with 
Government orders are becoming plentiful, and essential war requirements, and the strain upon the 
have been many inquiries from domestic territory steel] sections is of greater intensity, with not the least 
from Canada, particularly for bars and shapes for prospect of any relaxation over the remainder of the 
ltural and industrial purposes. Some of this year. Under the close control of the authorities, out- 
, however, apparently represents the attempt of put is being urged as rapidly as possible, and seems 
buyers to sound out the market with sources of adequate in spite of the difficulties encountered by the 
from which they have not been accustomed to mills through shortcomings in fuel and skilled labor. 
order to determine what steps, if any, they can As the great bulk of production is being requisitioned 
relieve themselves of previous high-priced pur- for Government work, the surplus left for industrial 
The various selling agencies, on the other purposes is now very small, and merchant business is 


re under instructions from headquarters to de- well nigh extinct. Further Government restrictions 
to quote on practically all inquiries, and this un- have been enforced lately in the plate and sheet mar- ; 
dly will be their policy until it is clearly deter- kets. ; 
i‘ how much steel of the “A” and “B” classification There is no important change in the position of pig ; 
necessary to meet the requirements of the  jron, although the tendency has shown additional firm- : 
| States Government and the Allies. Thisindicates ness due to the fact that current output is on the whole ; 
iderable scarcity of steel for use by the general more quickly absorbed, even in the case of foundry ; 
for some months to come. grades. The surplus supply of these is becoming com- ; 
Old Material__Owing to the scarcity of heavy melt- paratively light, since the output has been checked : 
steel and some other commodities the market re- somewhat by the additional furnaces which have been ; 
ns firm, although very little business has been trans- put on basic iron, in accordance with an appeal made ; 
| during the week. Prices of scrap materials have by the authorities to furnace owners. Consumers in : 
7 
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the Midlands and Scotland have shown more eagerness 
to cover themselves ahead, thus causing more stringent 
conditions. The supply of forge and foundry material, 
however, is sufficient to go round, and there is no fear 
of any serious shortage arising, even allowing for the 
continuance of exports to allies on a respectable scale. 

No official statement has yet been made regarding 
the proposed price control in black sheets, although it 
is understood that the basic quotation for close annealed 
No. 24 galvanized sheets was recently fixed at £17 10s. 
net at makers’ works. Some works are inclined mean- 
time to disregard the proposed change, and still quote 
old prices, and business is practically at a standstill. 
Makers generally are full of Government work for the 
next few months, and simply wait developments. There 
is some opposition to the intended price restrictions, 
as makers contend that the above basis is too low, and 
leaves little or no profit for rolling except to big works 
prdoucing their own steel. 

It is expected that official prices will soon be fixed 
for black plates. There is no change in the position of 
tin plates. All orders are now subject to a Govern- 
ment certificate at the official maximum basis of 30s. 
per box net at makers’ works. The tone is firm, al- 
though the maximum basis is occasionally shaded for 
stray lots of light plates. 

There is nothing new in ferromanganese, very little 
business having been done in the last few weeks. Sell- 
ers are rare, and hardly inclined to shade prices, which 


stand nominally at £80 f.o.b. for the Continent, and 
$375 to $400 c.i.f. for North American ports for far 
forward shipment. Makers are virtually out of the 
market. 
New York 
New YorK, Oct. 3. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market is very slowly 

adjusting itself to new conditions. The sale of 2000 


tons of No. 3 plain has been made to a New Jersey 
machinery company for its foundry at $32, furnace, and 
this company will probably purchase from 5000 to 10,- 
000 tons additional for foundries which are making 
castings for it. For No. 2 plain $32 has also been 
quoted. Unlimited sales of No. 2 X are reported at $33, 
furnace. No sales of Southern iron are reported in this 
territory. Inquiries for various grades are numerous 
and it is believed that when the differentials on all 
grades are definitely established buying will be liberal. 
One inquiry pending is for 900 tons of 1.75 per cent 
to 2.25 per cent silicon and 900 tons of 3 per cent to 
3.50 for first quarter delivery to a 
For early delivery we quote as 
follows tidewater on those grades on which prices have 
been fairly established, omitting other grades for the 
present: 


per cent silicon 
New Jersey foundry. 


No. 2 X ; i ‘ i $33 
No. 3 plait: 


Ferroalloys.—That the price of ferromanganese will 
be fixed by the Government along with prices of all 
iron and steel products is the topic uppermost in this 
market. No however, is able to even guess at 
what the price may be. The quotation on the domestic 
alloy for delivery this year or next is now $350, though 
some spot material in carload lots has sold at $375. 
Demand is almost nothing and the market is extremely 
dull. Arrivals in September are reported to have been 
better than in either August or July when the average 
was than 2000 per month. 
cent, is quoted at $80, furnace. About 3000 tons is 
before the market. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, has been 
quoted at $140 to $165 for delivery next year, but it is 
believed that these prices have not been established 
on contracts. Some transactions are known to have 
been put through at $130. The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
covered for its 1918 requirements, which will be 20,000 
tons as minimum and 30,000 tons as maximum, at a 
price believed to be somewhere near the above figure. 
For material needed this year about $200 is asked and 
has been obtained. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—No quotations have been 
made at the fixed prices announced Sept. 24. With filled 


one, 


less 


Spiegeleisen, 20 per 
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order books and large demands expected from the ¢ 
ernment, mills are not committing themselves 
seem to sense the situation and latterly there | 
few inquiries from either domestic or export 
except in products not yet affected by a fixed 


subject to export license. Selling is proceeding sire 
at prices equivalent to 4c. and higher, plain w 96 
and bar iron buying is fairly active with reports that 
in spite of relatively high prices obtaining third quarto, 


contracts have been pretty fully specified. Al 
only sizable inquiry in finished steel learned of 

8500 tons of standard section rails for China. It is ga 
that fabricators on new projects are figuring on the 
basis of 3c., Pittsburgh, for the plain material, but mills 
are not expected to accept such business without a per. 
mit, the point being that if general business does not 


sooner or later call for licenses from the Priority Board, 
mills are likely to consider seriously only those for war 
purposes and thus authorized. The New York 
building Co. plans extensions involving 2000 tons, the 
Philadelphia & Reading is to build a 1500-ton bridge ip 
Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Electric Light power 
house is again up for consideration. The Mount V: 
Bridge Works has been awarded 650 tons for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and five additional buildings for 
France are to be placed by the Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Corporation, involving a total of about 450 
tons, four to the American Bridge Co. and one to W) 
head & Kale. In the absence of new business we 
tinue to quote the prices obtaining two weeks ago, or 
for mill shipments of structural material 4.445c. t 
5.195¢e., New York; plates 8.195c. and higher, New 
York; steel bars over the rest of this year 4.195c. to 
4.695c., New York, and iron bars at 4.945¢e. From New 
York district warehouses steel and iron bars and shapes 
are quoted at 5c. to 5.50c. and plates at &c. and higher 


Ship- 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices on cast iron pipe are stil! 
held nominally at $65.50 per ton for 6 and 8-in. and 
heavier and $68.50 for 4-in., the reason assigned being 
that pipe now being offered for sale was made from 
pig iron bought at prices much higher than those re- 
cently announced from Washington. There is no buy- 
ing of pipe, however, and the willingness of sellers to 
cut prices was shown in the recent bidding on 310 tons 
for Jersey City, reported last week, when the lowest 
bid was $58.34 and the highest $64.75. It is expected 
that revision of cast iron pipe prices will come at a 
not far distant date. 


Old Material.—Old material prices are settling to a 
level in harmony with quotations on pig iron, as named 
in the Washington agreement. Heavy melting steel for 
shipment to either eastern Pennsylvania or Pittsburgh, 
is now quoted at $25 to $26, New York, a reduction of 
about $2 to $3. Nearly all grades have declined to that 
extent, while relaying rails are much lower and are 
now being quoted at $45 to $50. There is no official 
information as to whether the Government wil! take 
any action in regard to scrap, but it seems probable 
that such action will come soon. We quote prices of 
brokers as follows to New York producers and dealers, 
per gross ton, New York: 


Heavy melting steel scrap (for ship- 

ment to eastern Pennsylvania)... .$25.00 to $26.0! 
Old steel rails (short lengths) or 

equivalent heavy steel scrap....... 25.00 to 26. 
DCO BMMEE Ce acdwisivedcnaeeaw aun 45.00 to 50 
Gee WHINE wc tkdidatcdsnuadebhcacss 33.00 to 34 
Iron and steel car axles............. 41.00to 42.1 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 82.00to 33.f 
Wrought-iron track scrap........... 27.00 to 28 
No. 1 yard wrought long........ oe. 21.0080 28.( 
Fae Rs errr ea 7.00to  §&.! 
Cast DOr TEGO)... cds ws cde cee . 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine-shop turnings.............. 14.00 to 15.0 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 13.00 to 14.00 
Wrought-iron pipe (1 in. minimum 
diameter, not under 2 ft. long).. 25.00 to 26.00 


For cast-iron setap, dealers in New York City and 
Brooklyn are quoting as follows to local foundries pe? 
gross ton: 


ee gs Ser ee $25.00 to $26.0 
No. 1 heavy cast (column, building . 

a ee ae 22.00 to 23.0 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

Walt. 3.4 ont + dntd Owed be Abas 6 (hae On 22.00 to 23.00 
Stove, DiMth +. «nao aad acne 16.00to 17 
Locomotive grate bars _ 16.00to 17. 
Malleable cust (railroad) . 28.00-to 29. 
Old carwheels — : 28.00 to 29 
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eight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 19.5c.; Philadelphia, 18.5¢c.; Boston, 21.5c.; 
I ilo, 11.6¢.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 15.8¢.; In- 
jianapolis, 17.9¢e.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; Kan- 
sas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9¢.; Denver, 
ea.cc.: New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; 

r pipe, 76.1¢c.; minimum carload, 46,000 lb.; struc- 


tural steel and steel bars, 76.1c., minimum carload, 40,- 

.: Pacific coast (by rail only), pipe, 65c.; structu- 
ral steel and steel bars, 75c., minimum carload, 60,000 Ib. 
No freight rates are being published via the Panama 


|, as the boats are being used in transatlantic trade. 


Structural Material 


channels, 3 to 15 in., angles, 3 to 6 
both legs, 4 in. th.ck and over, and zees 3 in 


£ ik 
Wire Preducts 
(Prices of independent mills) 
l $4 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer 
irge-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
rice of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50 sright 
$4.05 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
galvanized w.re, $4.65; galvanized barb wire, and 
es, $4.85; painted barb wire, $4.15; polished fence 
1.15; cement-coated nails, $3.90 base, these prices 
t to the usual advances for the smaller trade all 
burgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
per t off tor cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
encing are 43 per cent off list for carload lots 
1000-rod lots, and 41 per cent off for small 
burgh 
Nuts and Bolts 
nts in effect for large buyers are as follows, de- 
ts of 300 Ib. or more, when the actual freight rate 


xceed 20c. per 100 Ib., terms 30 days net, or 1 per 
ish in 10 days 
ge bolts, small, rolled thread, 40 per cent; small cut 
and 24% per cent; large, 25 per cent 
bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 40 and 10 
small. cut thread, 40 per cent; large, 30 per cent 
bolts, c. p. ¢«., and t. nuts, small, 30 per cent 
per cent Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 30 per cent with 
20 per cent Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 


p. sq. blank, $1.70 off list, and tapped, $1.50 off 

$1.50 off, and tapped, $1.30 off: nuts, c. p. c. and t 
$1.25 off; and tapped, $1.00 off; hex. blank, $1.25 off, 
d, $1.00 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 50 and 10 pe 
shed and case-hardened nuts, 50 and 10 per cent 
7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 40 per cent 


Wire Rods 


essemer and open-hearth rods to domestic con 
$90 to $95; high-carbon rods made from ordinary 
rth steel $95 to $100, and special steel rods with 
inn'ng from 0.40 to 0.60, $100 to $110 at mill; above 
n, $115 to $120 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


1 spikes 9/16 in. and larger, $7.00, % in., 7/16 in 
$7.00 base. Boat spikes are occas onally quoted 
$8.00, all per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but some mak- 
ioting higher. Track bolts with square nuts, 7c. to 
railroads, and &c. to 8.50c., in small lots, for fairly 


hipment 
Steel Rails 


bars at 3.50c. to 3.75c. at mill, when sold in con- 

vith orders for standard section rails, and on car 

i smaller lots, 4c. to 4.25c. at mill. Light rails, 25 to 

75 to $80; 16 to 20 Ib., $80 to $81; 12 and 14 Ib., $82 

and 10 lb., $83 to $84; in carload lots, f.o.b. mill, 

| extras for less than carloads. Standard Bessemer 
open-hearth, $40, per gross ton, Pittsburgh 


Tin Plate 


ve July 31, prices on all sizes of terne plate were 
from $2 to $2.50 per package and are now as fol- 
b. coating, 200 Ib., $16 per package; 8-lb., coating, 
6.30; 12-lb. coating, I. C., $17.50; 15-lb. coating, I. C., 
-0-Ib. coating, I. C., $19; 25-Ib. coating, I. C., $20 
oating, I. C., $21; 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $22: 40-Ib. coat- 
’., $23 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 
f delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 


bars at 4e. to 4.50c. for delivery late this year, and 

» 5c. from warehouse, in small lots for prompt ship- 
tefined iron bars, 4.75c., railroad test bars, 5.25c. in 
ind larger lots f.o.b mill. 


Wrought Pipe 


following discounts on steel are to jobbers for car 

ots on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect from May 1, 
_all full weight, except for LaBelle Iron Works and 
fling Steel & Iron Co., which quote higher prices, and 
nal Tube Co., which adheres to card of April 1 


r 
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Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galy Inches Black Galv 
Mm, & and %& i2 l und \& 23 +4 
Ly 16 } ‘ a4 3 
My to iy 2 | Zs 10 
, to 1% 33 17 
Lap Weld 
2 42 99 6 12 
2% to f to } ! t t 5 15 
7 to 12... 12 28% | to 12 2 12 
13 and 14. 32% 
BS se ee 30 
Butt Weld tra strong, plain is 
%, 4 and & 8 , and %& 5 
ly 3 : 14 
% to 1 i7 ; a l 2 , Ls 
2 to is ! 
p VW i é 1s ong, pia ls 
g 10 zo 27 14 
2% to 4 43 S114 to 4 29 
4 to 6 42 30% $ to 6 ss f 
to §& 38 24% to 8 ) 8 
9 to 12 33 191 ) to l 1S } 
I the large jobbing trade mn additional 5 per cent is 
tllowed over th ibove discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variation in weight of per cent Prices for lees than 
carloads are four (4) points lower basing (higher price) than 
the above discounts on black and 5% points on galvanized 
On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers are seven (7) po.nts 
lewer (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt and lap 
weld galvanized iron pipe are nine (9) points lower (higher 
price) 
Boiler Tubes 
Nominal] liscounts on ik than carload lots, freight 
added to point of delivery, effective from Nov. 1, 1916, on 
standard charcoal iron tul ind from April 2, 1917, on lap- 
welded steel tubes are as follows 
Lap-Welded Steel | Standard Charcoal Iron 
1% and 2 in 31 1% in : 23 
Bh OM svc 28 1% and 2 in 35 
2% and 2% in $4 2% in $2 
3 and 3% in.. ; 34 » and 2% in 38 
3% to 4% in 4 and 3! in 43 
2 2 ‘ 
5 and 6 in... a 33 3% to 4% in..No quotations 
© WO 26 Pi wet : 30 » and 6 in 37 
to 13 in.... «34 


Above diseounts apply to standard gages and to even 
gages not more than four gage heavier than standard in 
standard lengths Locomotive and steamship special char- 

mal grades bring higher prices 

1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net extra 


J in. and larger, over 22 ft 10 per cent net extra 
Sheets 
Makers prices for mill shipments on sheets of United 
States standard gage, in carload and larger lots, are as fol- 
lows, 30 days net or 2 per cent discount in 10 day 


[Open-hearth stock, $5 per ton above these prices.] 


Blue Annealed—Bessemer 
Cents per Ib 
Nos. 3 to & 5.00 tO 8.50 
Nos )> and 10 R25 to 8.50 
Nos. 11 and 12 j 8.50to 8.75 
Nos. 13 and 14 8.75to 9.00 
Nos. 15 and 16 9.00to 9.25 


Boz innealed. One Pasa Cold Rolled BReasemer 


Nos. 17 to 21 830to 8.80 
Nos. 22 and 24 8.35 to 8.85 
Nos. 25 and 26 8.40 to 8.90 
No. 27 8.45to 9.00 
No. 28 8.50to 8.95 
No. 29 8.55to 9.05 
No. 30 8.65 to 9.15 


; 


Galvanized Black Sheet Gage Bessemer 


Nos. 10 and 11 REOto 9.00 
Nos. 12 and 14 860to 9.10 
Nos. 15 and 16 8 75to 9.25 
Nos. 17 to 21 290to 9.40 
Ne 22 and 24 9.05to 9.55 
Nos. 25 and 26 9.20to 9.70 
No. 27 9.35 to 9.85 
No g § 50 to 10.00 
No. 29 9.75 to 10.25 
No 20 19.00 to 10.590 


Tin-Mill Black Plate Bessemer 


Nos. 15 and 16 ‘ 7 re . 7.80to 8.30 
Nos. 17 to 21 .. 185 to 8.35 
Nos. 22 to 24 ‘ g 7.90to 8.40 
Nos. 25 to 27 ; ; 7.95 to 8.45 
No. 28 . ‘ ; ‘ a -.-. 8.00to 8.50 
ih, DP cc cuscess a , ‘ .««+ S05to 8.55 
Ou ee ae oe tamiaee ‘ ‘ ; .--- 8.05t0O 8.55 
Nos. 30% and 31...... ee ee .. 8.10to 8.60 
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Metal Markets 
SE ssasbinsnassoconensedeesesssessebensnsnnnnaitsnsnnnnsihensuesessnbeoenenedensmnebbinssenessnansansesessbasbtsbadensbunetnasenensbneseseeenensesantensihadl 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Tin - Lead- Spelter 
Electro- New New St New St 

Sept Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
26 23.5 23.50 61.75 7.95 7.82% 8.50 8.25 
27. 2 23.50 61.62% 7.95 7.82% £50 5.2 
28 23.: 23.50 61.25 7.95 7.82% 8.37% 8.121 
ee ee 23.50 ; 7.95 7.82% 8.3714 8.121 
Oct 

] 23.50 23.50 60.50 7.95 7.82% 8.37% 5; as 

2 23.50 23.50 60.50 7.95 7.82% 8.37% 1214 


NEw York, Oct. 3. 
The metals are dull and featureless. 


Copper is dead 
and nominal. Tin is inactive and lower. 


Lead is quiet 


and steady. Spelter is again in poor demand. Anti- 
mony is unchanged. 
New York 
Copper.—Buying of copper is at a standstill. Pro- 


ducers generally are disinclined to enter upon contracts 
with ordinary domestic consumers at the Government 
price of 23.50c. until it is known how much metal the 
Government and its allies will require. The fixing of a 
price for copper, which was expected to be a benefit to 
the market, has thus far resulted in a deadlock. The 
question as to whether the various grades of copper 
are all to be governed by the same price is still un- 
settled. Rumors were current yesterday that many if 
not all of the perplexing questions which confront the 
market as a whole would be decided within the next 
day or so. It is admitted that consumers desiring 
small lots, particularly from jobbers, are being accom- 
modated at from 26c. to 28c. per lb. We continue to 
quote the Government price of 23.58c., New York, as 
nominal for both Lake and electrolytic. The London 
market has declined and was £125 for spot electrolytic 
and £121 for futures on Oct. 1. 

Copper Averages.—The average price on both Lake 
and electrolytic copper for the month of September, 
based on daily quotations in THE IRON AGE, was 24.90c. 

Tin.—The‘entire week has been extremely quiet and 
there has been considerable complaint because of de- 
layed cables from London, which has decidedly inter- 
fered with business. The principal sales of the week 
were reported to have been made on last Wednesday 
and Thursday. On the former day 25 tons of December 
shipment from the Straits was sold at 57.25c. 
tons of January shipment at 57.124%c. On Thursday 
transactions involving about 100 tons were recorded, 
25 tons of which were spot metal at 61.624%c. About 50 
tons of December-January shipment from the Straits 
went at 57.35c. On Friday there were a few sales of 
spot metal at 51.25c. So far this week the market has 
been duller than at any time, with practically no sales 
reported up to this morning. A small quantity of spot 
tin has been pressed for sale at 60.50c., with difficulty 
experienced in making the transaction. The quotation 
yesterday was 60.50c., New York, but the entire market 
is at a standstill. Arrivals including Oct. 2 were 60 
tons, with the quantity afloat 4500 tons. Deliveries of 
tin for September were 5402 tons, of which 2100 tons 
came from Atlantic ports. Metal in stock and landing 
Sept. 30 was 2390 tons. The London market has de- 
clined in the past few days and now stands at £245 10s. 
for spot Straits. 


and 25 


Lead.—The lead market is steadier and the down- 
ward tendency seems to have been checked. Sellers are 
apparently anxious for orders, but seem unwilling to 
make concessions. A modest business has been done at 
8c., New York, which is the quotation of the leading 
interest, but it is reported that concessions have been 
made on large lots. The quotation in the outside mar- 
ket remains unchanged at 7.95c., New York, and 
7.82%c., St. Louis. It is reported that some export 
sales have been made and it is believed that they are 
large, but no particulars are available. An interesting 
explanation of the recent large decline in lead is that 
pig lead had to come down to at least the present level 
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in order to save the white lead industry becaus: 
reported inroads by substitutes for lead in th 
facture of paint. 

Spelter.—Since last week the market has 
weaker if anything. The moderately active ingu 
buying which appeared about two or three we: 
has given place to extreme dullness. Most lars 
ducers adhere to the previous quotation of 8.2h5c.. 
Louis, but sales have been made slightly lower 4 
8.1214¢., St. Louis, or 8.37%c., New York, which ar 
now regarded as the quotations. For November 
cember delivery about %c. to 4c. higher is asked. 0 
Sept. 27 the Government awarded its contract for 1000 
tons of grade B spelter (99.50 per cent zinc) on which 
competitive bids had been asked. The American Meta 
Co., the lowest bidder, received the award at 10.67 
Other bids ranged from llc. to 12.12%c. Early in Sep- 
tember the Government fixed 12c. per pound as 
price on 2,750,000 lb. of this grade of spelter, but 
celed the order in order to buy in the open market 
This sale at 10.67c. has weakened rather than strength- 
ened the market. The Government is also asking f 
bids on 320 tons of prime Western. 

Antimony.—The market continues dull. Chinese 
and Japanese grades are obtainable at 15c. to 15.25 
per pound, New York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent 
pure, is still quoted at 41.50c. to 42.50c. per pound, New 
York, but there is no demand and the market is nominal. 

Old Metals.—We are quoting copper nominally on 
the basis of the Government regulation, but it is im- 
possible to purchase heavy crucible copper at less 
than 26%c. to 27c. per pound. We quote 
selling prices as follows: 


C+ 


dealers’ 


Cents per Ib 


Copper, heavy and crucible (nominal) 
Copper, heavy and wire (nominal) 





Copper, light and bottoms.............22.8 

Paes, BOONE  sactdcrinesacccecniedwaes ) 
a ie | Ee er ree 14.00 to 14.25 
Heavy machine composition........... 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turningsS............-. 17.25 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.19.00 to 21.00 
ORE. DOGUT cnccccenscus cove len obReeareeaes 7.50 
Cite COR Cc edu btw ad ica ae ee) 65 <b 6.50 
Zine bce da dKetenstw ee aedene beeen 6.50 

Chicago 
Oct. 1.—There is no real market for copper, al- 


though a little is changing hands to satisfy urgent 
melting needs at prices ranging from 27c. to 
Innumerable small consumers find, to their disappoint- 
ment, that they cannot get the red metal at or near the 
Government price of 23.50. The fact is that dealers 
themselves cannot get it at that figure. All of the other 
metals are correspondingly dull. The demand for old 
metals is quiet also, despite the natural belief that the 
scarcity of virgin copper should create a good demand 
for remelting scrap. We quote as follows: Casting, 
Lake and electrolytic copper, 27c. to 29c.; tin, carloads, 
61.50c.; small lots, 63.50c. to 64.50c.; lead, 8.25c. to 
8.50c.; spelter, 8.25c.; sheet zinc, 19c.; antimony, 17c. to 
18.50c. On old metals we quote buying prices for less 
than carload lots as follows: Copper wire, crucible 
shapes, 22c.; copper clips, 21.50c.; copper bottoms, 
20.25c.; red brass, 21c.; yellow brass, 15.50c.; lead pipe, 
6.75¢.; zinc, 6.25¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tinfoil, 42c.; 
block tin, 47c. 


99¢ 


St. Louis 


Oct. 1.—Non-ferrous metals have been rather 
quiet during the week and the closing quotations to-day 
were: Lead, 7.85c. to 7.9214c.; spelter, 8.25c. to 8.37 ¢.; 
tin, 62%4c.; copper nominal because of the price-fixing 
situation, which has not been adjusted as to the St 
Louis market; Asiatic antimony, 16¢. In the Joplin 
district, ores were rather quiet, zinc blende selling on @ 
range of $65 to $75 per ton, basis of 60 per cent metal, 
but the bulk of the ore of the Oklahoma section of the 
district sold around $67.50 and this reduced the average 
for the week for the district to about $68 per ton 
Calamine sold at $35 to $42 per ton, basis of 40 per 
cent metal, with the average for the week for the dis- 
trict $37 per ton. Lead was rather weak. at $90 per 
ton, and the average for the 80 per cent metal basis 
was $86 per ton. 
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‘RON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


tness of the Money Market Checks Upward 


Movement of Stocks 
New YorK, Oct. 3. 
owing the gains made the first part of last week 
the announcement of prices of iron ore, coke, pig 
nd some steel products, the market hesitated and 
most of the week the tendency was downward. 
vas not attributed to any industrial condition, 
most entirely to the tightness of the money 
Getting ready to subscribe for the second 
Liberty Loan undoubtedly had an influence on the 
market which in turn influenced stocks. 
\mong the stocks which recorded advances were: 
n Locomotive, 1%, and Bethlehem Steel, 2. 
ehem Steel, class B, was active and 262,000 shares 
| hands, but the quotation remained the same 
end of the week as at the beginning. The leading 
which recorded losses during the week were 
an Car & Foundry, 1%; American Locomotive, 
\merican Steel Foundries, 2%; Colorado Fuel & 
,; Lackawanna Steel, 2; Pressed Steel Car, 4; 
iblic Iron & Steel, 154; United States Steel, 1%; 
d States Steel, pref., 44. 
The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this 
was as follows: 


Chal., com... 2344- 25% Lacka. Steel.... SOM- 84 
\ Chal., pref.. 82%4- 84 Lake Sup. Corp.. 16 17% 
Can, com... 42%- 47% Lima Loco. .... 55 
pref. ..1014-102 Lukens, Ist pref ..-100% 
& Fdy.., Midvale Steel.... 50 D2, 
teres Te «eae Nat.-Acme ..... 32% - 32% 
Car & Fdy., Nat. En. & Stm., 
f ..-109 -110 CG Awiesntes 42%- 46% 
\ Loco., com.. 60 - 62% N. Y. Air Brake.122 -124% 
\ Rad., com. ae Pressed Stl., com. 60 - 63% 
Ship, com.. 90 - 92% Pressed Stl, pref......100 
\ Steel Fdries. 65 - 67 Ry. Steel Spring, 
, Loco., com. 6144- 65% a ; 6 - 48 
Loco., pref. 9914-109%, Ry. Steel Spring, 
Steel, com. 95 - 96% ee 97 - 97% 
Steel Republic, com. .. 79%4- 83% 
site nie 91%- 9556 Republic, pref......... 100% 
(J. Eehy BGR wecks Be Sloss, com. ..... $5 - 46 
il Fdy.. com. . 40 Sup. Steel ...... 44 - 47 
Pneu. Tool. 61 - 62 Sup. Steel, Ist pref....100% 
Fuel .. 444%- 45% Transue-Williams 41 41%, 
Steel, com. 69%- 73% Un. Alloy Steel. t13%4- 44 
Steel, pref. 944- 95 U. S. Pipe, com. .. 16% 
Electric....138 -147 UL. S. Steel, com..107%-112% 
No. Ore. Cert. 33 - 35% U. S. Steel, pref.1155%-117% 
f States Steel 95%4- 99 Va. I. C. & Coke 59 - 60 
t. Har. of N. J., Warwick ...... ‘ 9 
n .109%-112 Westing. Elec.... 45% - 47 


Har. Corp., pref... 70 


Dividends 


American Shipbuilding Co., quarterly, 144 per cent on 
mmon and 1% per cent on the preferred, both payable 


Atlantic Steel Co., quarterly, 144 per cent and extra 
cent, payable Oct. 2 

Ek. W. Bliss Co., quarterly, 62%c. and extra $5.62% 

ommon and $1 on the preferred, all payable Oct. 1 

Canadian Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ltd., quarterly, 1% 
nt on both the common and preferred, payable Oct. 1 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., quarterly, 1 per cent 

Oct. 25. 


Lukens Steel Co., quarterly, 1% per cent on the first 
cond preferred, payable Oct. 15 
National Tool Co., quarterly, 3 per cent on the com- 
d 1% per cent on the preferred, payable Oct. 1 
Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, 1% per cent on the com- 
nd 144 per cent on the preferred, payable Oct. 15 
The Pittsburgh Steel Co., quarterly, 2 per cent on the 
payable Oct. 1. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., quarterly, 2 per cent and extra 10 
t, payable Oct. 1. 
Superior Steel Corporation, quarterly, 144 per cent on 
nmon, payable Nov. 1 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., quarterly, $1.75, pay- 


Oct. 206 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., quarterly, 1% per 
the common, payable Oct. 31, and 1% per cent on the 
ed, payable Oct. 15 


Detroit Iron & Steel Co., 2% per cent and extra 5 per 
2 | 


the common, payable Oct. 5 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 

begun work in its new airplane department at 
ssvale, Pa., on a contract for airplane engines, which 
said to amount to $17,500,000. The company is ex- 
pected to make 600 engines a month. It is announced 
that the company will also soon manufacture hand 
erenades for the Government. 
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LICENSE NOT REQUIRED 


Articles Which May Be Freely Exported Except 
to Territory Specified 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—A long list of 


2 articles, in- 
cluding many iron and steel products, has been an 
nounced by the Exports Administrative Board as not 
requiring an export license when the foreign destination 
is other than enemy territory or neutral territory of 
Europe. This is the first time the board has attempted 
to list specifically articles which do not require license. 
Feeling that this negative list, as it might be called, 
will be of great assistance to our export trade to many 
foreign countries, the board has announced its intention 
of keeping it up to date from time to time 

In conjunction with the publication of the list the 
board made the following announcement: 

“The board has determined that under the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of Aug. 27, 1917, the following 
articles do not require an export license at present 
except when shipped to Albania, Austria-Hungary, that 
portion of Belgium occupied by the military forces of 
Germany, Bulgaria, Denmark, her colonies, possessions 
or protectorates, Germany, her colonies, possessions or 
protectorates, Greece, Leichtenstein, Luxembourg, the 
Kingdom of The Netherlands, Norway, Spain, her 
colonies, possessions or protectorates, Sweden, Switzer- 
land or Turkey (excluding any portion of the foregoing 
occupied by the military forces of the United States or 
the nations associated with the United States in the 
war), or any territory occupied by the military forces 
of Germany or her allies. 

“The board has further determined that if any of 
these articles are subsequently classified as requiring a 
license, nevertheless they will in general be allowed to 
proceed without license when covered by ocean bill of 
lading or by railroad bill of lading marked ‘For Ex- 
port,’ dated on or before the date classified. There may, 
of course, be some special instances where for certain 
reasons the embargo will have to be effective imme- 
diately, regardless of when the goods were shipped, but 
these cases will be rare and special attention will be 
called to them at the time publicity is given to the fact 
that they have been classified as requiring a license. 
All future classification lists will give the date of classi- 
fication and will be given publicity so as to minimize 
any question in the minds of shippers or carriers as to 
what articles do and what articles do not require a 
license.” 


The list includes the following: 


Adding machines ddressograph machinery, agricultural 
tools, air compressors and parts, automobiles and parts, axes 
axles (wagon) 

Balata sheets (used for insulating), baling press (steel), 
ball bearings, barbed wire, bars, iron or steel (except tool 
steel, high speed steel or alloy steel), bicycle supplies, blades 
(hacksaw), blowers and parts, boilers (range) for household 
purposes only, bolts, bolt clippers, brake shoes, builders’ 
hardware 

Calipers, carriage hardware, channel pins, chucks, cob- 
blers’ tools, compressors, countersinks, crane chain, cutlery 

Die plates, dredging buckets (iron), driving chain 

Elevator repair parts, elevator machinery, enamel 

Files (except abrasive files) filing ibinets (metal), 
forges and accessories 

Galvanized wire, galvanized tiller rope, gas machines and 
fixtures, gas pipe, grate bars, gas tubes, grate bars (locomo- 
tive) 

Hammers and hatchets, hand power cranes, harvester 
parts, hinges, hoops, steel, hydrometers, hygrometers 

Injectors, iron band, iron bars, iron castings, iron hose 


fittings, irons (flat), iron oil separators, iron pipe fittings 


iron pipe, iron plates or sheets under % in. thick, iron rivets, 
iron valves, iron wire 

Jacks 

Keys 

Lawn mowers, linotype machines and parts, locomotive 
grate bars 

Machinery cigarette, knitting, perforating, except for 


metal, mining, wool cleaning, refrigerating, enameling, braid- 
ing (for electrical wire), match making, shoe, winding, paper 
making, paper box, stump pulling, pharmaceutical, printing, 
concrete, paper wrapping, washing, sugar, stenciling, filters 
and parts, duplicating, cotton gin, tobacco, molding; mangle 


| 
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roller blocks, malleable iron steam pipe fittings, metal fasten- 
ers, metal picture frames, metal valves, mills (grist), motor- 
cycles. 

Nails, nail wire, needles and awls. 

Pipe (galvanized), plows, precision tools (hand), printing 
machinery, printing presses, pump jacks, pyrometers 

Radiators, rail (steel), railroad cars, railroad picks, range 
boilers, (iron), roofing 
cluding sheets less than \ in. thick). 


razor blades, rivets (galv. iron, in- 
Saw blades, screws, screw caps, screwdrivers, sewing ma- 
chines, shears (hand) thick), 


shoes (horse), shovels, slot machines, spark plugs, splice bars, 


sheets (iron or steel under %& in 
sprockets, steam locomotives, stitching machine wire, stocks 
and dies, strap iron, surgical instruments, stoves, steel anvils, 
(except tool steel, high speed steel or 
alloy steel), steel belt laces, steel (cold rolled), steel cabinets, 
cups, hanger frames and 
molding, swings, steel 
steel pipe, steel plates or sheets under \ in. thick, steel pul- 


steel balls, steel bars 


steel steel 


forgings, 
bearings, steel hoists, 


steel grease 


steel padlocks, 
leys, steel sash, steel shaft, steel spring cotters, 
steel tires for locomotives, steel wire, strap iron, steel wire 
cloth, steel wheel push cars, strontium bromide. 

Taps and dies (if for hand use), tools (carpenters’, 
makers’, steamfitters’), track bolts, tractors (farming), trail- 
ers (motor), trucks, turnbuckles (except for aircraft), type- 
(printers’), typewriters, typewriter parts. 

Umbrella ribs and tubes. 

Valves, valve gages, gate valves, valve wheels, vises 

Water meters, water heaters, water gates, wheelbarrows, 
wheel hubs, wheels (car), wire (fencing, plain, cloth, galva- 
nized, netting), wire stitchers, wrenches 


rails, steel 
shoe- 


cases 


PO 


PERSONAL 


OUSODASGERACHOSGEASGNSOGERARESSANGOESEOGSEEOEDEEESEORSAOOESECODERISECOGEOEEEORSERSSO SOE OCLSQURSESEGHEASEGURUDL ODOC EOE SESEORSESECE ORES OOEROORSEEESE: 


James A. Morris, formerly in the auditing depart- 
ment of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has resigned to accept a position in the auditing de- 
partment of the Inland Steel Co., Chicago. Mr. Morris 
was connected with the Inland Steel Co., several years 
ago, and later he was in the auditing department of the 
William Tod Co., Youngstown, Ohio, now owned by 
the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 

Frank Purnell, in the sales department of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Priorities Committee in 
Washington, where he will be closely associated with 
J. Leonard Replogle in the purchase of steel and mu- 
nitions for the Government. 

L. M. Zimmer, formerly in the sales department of 
the Linde Air Products Co., New York, has been pro- 
moted and transferred to the Cincinnati office. The 
new branch plant of the Linde company in Cincinnati 
is now in full operation. 

Harold A. Robinson, formerly mechanical engi- 
neer of the Regal Gasoline Engine Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has been made superintendent of the company in place 
of E. E. Funk, who died a month ago. 

Charles W. Schneck, who established the Schneck 
Machine Co., 809-811 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, in 
1893, has disposed of the plant and business to the 
Western Rope & Mfg. Co., Tulsa, Okla., and will take 
a long rest before resuming active business connections. 
Mr. Schneck will leave Oct. 15 on an extended tour of 
the country for the benefit of his health. 

Max E. Biefeld, Watertown, Wis., has resigned as 
assistant manager of the American Malting Co. to be- 
come secretary-treasurer of the Otto Biefeld Co., Water- 
town, boiler and structural works, succeeding the late 
Richard Biefeld. 

Charles Hart of the Delaware River Steel Co., has 
been elected a director of the Chester National Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

W. M. Kelly, for the past three years acting general 
foreman at the erecting shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Altoona, Pa., has been appointed resident 
inspector of trial devices for locomotives and other ap- 
paratus in the Philadelphia district, effective Oct. 1. 

T. H. Letson, for 17 years sales manager in New 
York for the American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., who on May 1 last severed his connection with 
that company, has organized the T. H. Letson Co. and 
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opened an office at 50 Church Street, New York. ¢, 
the handling of hoisting and power machinery anq 
contractors’ equipment. Frederick Glander, ek a 
and mechanical engineer, is associated with Mr. Letsoy 
in the new business. 

N. C. Walpole, Southern sales manager of the Niles. 
Bement-Pond Co. and the Pratt & Whitney Co., with 
offices in Birmingham, Ala., has been granted leave of 
absence for the duration of the war, and has been com. 
missioned major in the Ordnance Department. 

Christian Girl, president of the Standard Parts (o.. 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed by the Government 
to supervise the construction of the 40,000 Liberty 
trucks that are to be built for the War Department, 
He will remain at the head of the Standard Parts (o.. 
but has been given a leave of absence in order to devote 
his time to Government service. 

O. W. Black has been appointed works manager of 
the Fulton Iron Works Co., St. Louis, to succeed Laur- 
ence W. O’Neil, resigned. Mr. Black was for many 
years associated with the Republic Iron & Steel Co 
For the last few years he has been works manager of 
that company’s East Chicago plant, having had prior to 
that charge of its Mahoning Valley works. 

Louis W. Carver, for the past two years purchasing 
agent for the Chester Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., 
has become associated with the Purchasing Board of 
the United States Shipping Board. 

Werner Anderson, New England sales agent for the 
Alden Coal Mining Co, has been recommended and ac- 
cepted for service in the aviation branch of the U. §. 
Signal Corps, Mineola, L. I. 

H. W. Haggerty, who has had charge of the pig iron 
and steel sales of Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, 
has been made general manager of sales of that firm 
and appointments of other department heads have been 
made as follows: A. J. Sweeney, general manager of 
transportation; P. H. Owen, purchasing agent, and F. 
T. McCrackin, manager of the shipping department. 
The appointments were made to centralize authority in 
the different departments. 


Warren W. Baker, president, and Francis S. Carr, 
vice-president, Pennsylvania Steel Export Co., Philadel- 
phia, left Wednesday for Vancouver, B. C., from which 
port they will sail on the steamship Empress of Japan 
on Oct. 11 for Japan, where they will open a branch of- 
fice for their company. Mr. Baker will return in Janv- 
ary, but Mr. Carr will remain from four to six months. 
Philadelphia offices of the company will be removed from 
the Finance Building to the Widener Building. 

Samuel A. Benner on his withdrawal as general 
sales manager -of the American Steel Export Co. to 
become vice-president of the Federal Export Corpor- 
ation was presented with a gold cigar case by the com- 
pany and an ebony cane by the employees. 

Frank B. Gilbreth, consulting management engineer, 
Providence, R. I., has been commissioned a major in the 
ordnance department of the U. S. Army and is to have 
charge of some features of construction work of the 
railroad which the United States is to build in France. 

Major George D. Babcock, Ordnance, U. S. A., has 
arrived in Europe where he is in charge of ordnance 
supplies for the American forces in France. He is on 
an indefinite leave of absence from the H. H. Franklin 
Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., where he was production 
manager, and in which city he organized a branch of 
the National Metal Trades’ Association. 

Theodore L. Wagner, foreman, Stanley Works, New 
sritain, Conn., has resigned to become superintendent 
of the Stanford Steel Products Co., Milford, Conn. 


John Kenney, who recently resigned at the Amer- 
ican plant, Bethlehem Steel Co., Lebanon, Pa., has 
accepted a position as assistant superintendent of the 
Standard Iron and Steel Co., Burnham, Pa. 


Robinson F. Walter, Lebanon, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist at the Prussiate plant of the 
Semet-Solvay Co., Cleveland. Mr. Walter is a graduate 
of Lehigh College, class of 1917. 


Dr. Floyd Shaffer, one of the surgeons of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. at the Bethlehem, Pa., plant, has been 











































































<sjoned a first lieutenant in the Medical Officers’ 
R e Corps. 


New Company to Make Silico-Manganese and 
Carbon Electrodes 


w company on the Pacific coast will soon be a 
so r of silico-manganese and of carbon electrodes. 
1 ‘fic Electro Metals Co., located at Bay Point, on 
C incisco Bay, announces plans for producing also 
nganese, ferrotungsten, ferromolybdenum and 
romium. The principal alloy made will be silico- 
nese, containing 60 per cent manganese, 20 per 
icon and 20 per cent iron. It is stated that the 
content will be less than 0.50 per cent, with the 
r below 0.02 per cent and the phosphorus under 
9.025 per cent. This alloy was imported from England 
pre is to the war. 

eatures of the carbon electrodes which will be pro- 
are that they will be partly graphitized, that 


they will contain not over 1 per cent of ash and that 
the irrent density will be 60 amperes per sq. in. 
The company states that these will sell at the same 
pl n the Eastern markets as other carbon electrodes. 


initial installation of the plant consist of two 
3 -w. furnaces for the production of silico-manga- 
nese and ferromanganese and three 300-kw. furnaces 
for the production of ferrotungsten, molybdenum and 
im. A third 3000-kw. furnace is to be in opera- 
January. The present installation at five fur- 
naces will start operations some time between Oct. 15 
and Nov. 1. The buildings are of reinforced concrete 
and the plant, occupying 55 acres, is located at tide- 


water with facilities of three transcontinental rail- 
roads. The Beckman & Linden Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Balboa Building, San Francisco, is the engineer 


manager of the new company. 


Machinery Trade to Aid Liberty Loan 


The Machinery and Machine Tool Trades Committee 

the Liberty Loan Committee of New York has been 
rganized and J. W. Lane, president of the E. W. Bliss 
Co., Brooklyn, was appointed chairman for Greater 
New York. Chairman Lane called together the follow- 
ing men to co-operate with him: 

Henry Prentiss, president Prentiss Tool & Supply 
Co., 149 Broadway; George Doubleday, president Inger- 

Rand Co., 11 Broadway; R. L. Patterson, president 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 511 Fifth Avenue; 
C. I. Cornell, treasurer Pratt & Whitney Co., 111 Broad- 
way; Henry Fuller, vice-president Fairbanks-Morse Co., 

Church Street; John H. Lidgerwood, president Lidger- 
wood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street; A. J. Babcock, presi- 
dent Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 119 West 
Fortieth Street; Norman Dodge, vice-president Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., Tribune Building; H. R. Swartz, 
president Intertype Corporation, 63 Park Row; George 
J. Low, F. M. Dyer & Co., 24 Broad Street; Charles A. 
Hirschberg, publicity manager Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
sTOoOadway. 
[he committee held its first meeting on Friday, 


Sept. 28, and elected H. R. Swartz, vice-chairman, and 
George J. Low, secretary, and appointed Charles A. 
H nberg publicity member. The committee has es- 


hed headquarters on the sixteenth floor, 334 

Avenue, and manufacturers of machinery and 
ne tools, as well as their employees, are asked to 
nicate with the secretary at that address for 
formation, subscription blanks and other ma- 


Bowen Anchor Co. has begun the construction 

w plant at Morton, Pa., for making steel anchors 
United States Government. The following build- 
being erected: Foundry, 90 x 200 ft.; one-story 
shop, 25 x 75 ft.; two-story office building, 25 x 

The foundry will be equipped with a 20-ton 
hearth steel furnace and will be prepared to manu- 
‘ure steel anchors of all sizes. The plant will be in 
tion about Dee. 1 and 200 men will be employed. 
‘orge W. Bowen, Swarthmore, Pa:, is president of the 
‘ny, which is capitalized at $500,000. 


{ 
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The Delays in Rifle Manufacture 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—The work of standardizing 
the equipment of the three factories of the Remington 
and Winchester companies engaged in producing Lee- 
Enfield rifles for the army, so as to secure a satisfac 
tory percentage of interchangeability of parts, has 
been completed and the arms are now being delivered 
at the rate of 1300 per day, and will soon reach a daily 
rate of several thousand. The Committee on Public 
Information has issued the following statement pre- 
pared by General Crozier, chief of the Ordnance Bureau 
of the War Department: 

“My attention has been called to published reports 
that there is a shortage of rifles at the cantonments 
and that three rifle manufacturing concerns have been 
idle duing the summer when they might have been 
engaged in manufacturing rifles. 

“These arms companies have not been idle, but have 
been making extensive preparations for turning out a 
rifle which would give us both a reasonable degree of 
interchangeability of important parts and uniform am 
munition. Two of them have begun deliveries 

“Two days ago the deliveries of these three factories 
and the two Government ones were 1200 rifles per day. 
The deliveries now are more than 1300 per day, and the 
deliveries will progressively increase. The third com- 
pany, engaged until recently on British contracts, is 
practically ready to begin deliveries. 

“I may also say that whenever a soldier is ready to 
go to Europe—that is, when he is trained and equipped 
in every other way—a modern rifle will be ready for 
him. 

“At the outset of the war it was fully recognized 
and explained that we could pursue two courses—either 
experience a perfectly endurable delay and produce a 
rifle with interchangeable parts to use a standard am- 
munition, or produce rifles more rapidly but without 
interchangeability of parts and incapable of using a 
uniform ammunition. 

“By waiting two or three months we have not only 
obtained a one-ammunition rifle, but a rifle with parts 
which may be interchanged quickly on the battlefields 
of Europe and which may be turned out by three fac- 
tories in this country. The Ordnance Bureau is willing 
to stand on this basis, inasmuch as every soldier will be 
supplied a rifle of that type when he starts for France. 

“There are now at each of the cantonments 5000 
rifles suitable for drilling purposes. A rifle to each 
man is not imperative for purposes of drill, as the com- 
panies can drill at different hours. The main thing is 
to supply rifles when the trained men are ready to 
leave, and such rifles will be rapidly turned out now by 
three factories and two Government factories which 
have equipped themselves during the summer for the 
work and can supply the rifles in sufficient numbers at 
the required time.” 
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So neens men neoeeeet 


Hon. NORMAN HALL, aged 88 years, pioneer pig 
iron manufacturer, former member of Congress and 
active for the past half century in the business affairs 
of Sharon, Pa., died suddenly Saturday, Sept. 29, from 
heart disease at his home in that city. Mr. Hall was 
born at Muncy Farms, Lycoming County, Pa., Nov. 
17, 1829. He graduated in 1847 from Dickinson Col 
lege, and in 1851 located at Marietta, Ohio, where he 
was connected with a blast furnace. He later engaged 
in iron ore mining at Becks County, Pa. He next be- 
came interested with Boyce, Rawle & Co. at Sharon 
in the operation of the Hall furnace. He was engaged 
in the iron trade for over 40 years. In 1886 Mr. Hall 
was elected to Congress from the twenty-sixth district 
composed of Mercer, Crawford and Butler counties, 
carrying the district usually Republican on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 


The Colts Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., is reported to have purchased the Meriden, Conn., 
plant of the New England Westinghouse Co. 
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PRODUCTION FALLING. 


September Pig Iron Output 3,133,954 
Tons. 


The Rate was 104,465 Tons a Day Against 104,7 
Tons in August. 


The rate of pig-iron production 
September, the total for the 
reported to THE IRON AGE 
104,465 tons a day, as against 
yr 104,772 tons a day. The furnaces of steel companies 
increased their daily rate but that of merchant 
naces fell off. A large number of furnaces were 
pelled to blow out in the month and a smaller number 
blew in, the net loss being 10 furnaces. We estimate 
the capacity of the 347 furnaces in blast Oct. 1 at 107,- 
250 tons a day, as compared with 110,165 tons a day 
for the 357 furnaces in blast Sept. 1. The output of 
ferromanganese increased to 42,235 tons last month as 
against 39,492 tons for 31 days in August. 


fell off slightly in 
that month as 
3,133,954 tons, or 
3,247,947 tons in August, 


ou days of 
being 


fur- 


com- 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 








pig iron by months, from September, 1916, is as fol- 
lows: 
Daily Rate of Pig-Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 
Steel Works Merchar Total 
September, 1916 76,990 ov, 06,745 
October : .81,639 31, 3.189 
November , .80,141 30,2 110,394 
December 74,264 8,27 102,537 
January, 1917 72,394 29,249 101,64 
February 65,280 29,19 94,47 
March 73,731 31,132 104,863 
April 79,031 32,134 111,16 
May 77,561 32,677 110,238 
June ; 76,805 32,197 109,002 
July 76.440 31 107,820 
August ; 71,436 : 104,772 
September 73,290 ‘ 





104.46 
Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the production of all 
coke and anthracite furnaces in September and the three 
months preceding: 


Monthly Piag-Iron Production Gross To 


June July Aug Sept 
(30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (30 days) 
New York eeee 194,255 178,841 182,171 
New Jersey 14, 18,990 21,31 25,169 
Lehigh Valley : 114). $65 116,432 111,583 110,418 
Schuylkill Valle 94, 097 94,578 91,236 75,727 
Lower Susqueh: inna and 
Lebanon Valley cae 79,989 84,540 88,295 84,758 
Pittsburgh district j 651,768 664,456 664,141 638,611 
Shenango Valley 171,074 174,614 164,709 140,205 
Western Pennsylvania 202,145 215,192 213,731 211,513 
Maryland, Virginia and 
Kentucky 99 238 89,603 s ; 90,466 
Wheeling district 125,40 129,689 124.627 118,19 
Mahoning Valley 307,829 322,165 300,740 309,570 
Central and Northern 
Ohio . 278,396 239,458 272,109 271,519 
Hock. Val., Hang. Rk 
& S. W. Ohio 60,866 95,186 59,577 62,499 
Chicago district 189,780 03,946 503,723 157 30 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Wis 
Col. and Wash 118,109 114,952 105,486 108.325 
Alabama ... ‘ 234,259 231,738 232,39 222,687 
Tennessee and Ga 35.099 32,644 2,246 24,791 
Total 3,270,05 3,342,438 3,247,947 3,133,954 


The list of furnaces blown in in September includes 
one see rag na at Buffalo, one Farrell in the She- 
nango Valley, Punxsutawney in western Pennsylvania, 
Oriskany (Oct. 1) and one Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
in Virginia, one Bellaire in the Wheeling district, Iron- 
dale in Washington and Oxmoor in Alabama. Among 
furnaces blown out was one Susquehanna at Buffalo; 
Delaware River, Keystone and one Swede in the Schuyl- 
kill Valley; one Colebrook in the Lebanon Valley; 
Donora, one Duquesne, one Edgar Thomson and 
Monongahela in the Pittsburgh district; Claire and two 
New Castle in the Shenango Valley; one Bethlehem at 
Sparrows Point, one Mingo in the Wheeling district, one 
Wellston in the Hanging Rock district, 
Alabama, and Cumberland and La 
nessee. 


one 
one 


one Clifton in 
Follette in Ten- 
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Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all furnaces of the United Sta: 
Corporation and the various independent st 
panies show the following totals of steel-ma 
month by month, together with ferromangar 
spiegeleisen. These last, while stated separat 
also included in the columns of “total product 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Ti 
Spiege € 
-——Pig, total production——, ferron 
1915 1916 1917 1915 19] 
ok. wiewes 1,115,944 2,251,035 2,244,203 18,041 24.8% 
Pa wena wt 1,237,380 2,183,845 1,829,846 13,319 23.5 : 
Mar .-.-1,551,082 2,365,116 2,285,430 12,274 29. 
a +. Kees 1,584,111 2,316,768 2,370,937 12,337 31,8 
May ...-L,694,290 2,408,890 2,404,380 13,440 35,s 
June . 1,770,657 2,295 »,784 2,304,155 19,200 " 
SY stawen 1,949,750 2,306,303 2,369,630 17,854 31 ‘ 
Aug. ......2,101,818 2,313,122 2,214,513 27,463 3 9 
Sept ; 2,129,322 2,309,710 2,198,705 23,159 29 
Oct ‘= 6's 0s eee (ae: 6 end nane 23,992 34 
i ere 6 oe ee 28,741 44 
Dec 2,283,047 2,294,620 ........ 25,004 43.4 


The Record of Production 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 


States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1913 


Gross iv 


1913 1914 1915 1916 
Jan. ... 2,795,331 1,885,054 1,601,421 3,185,121 
Feb. ... 2,586,337 1,888,670 1,674,771 3,087,212 
Mar 2.763.563 2,347,867 2.063.834 3.337.691 9 
Apr. 2,752,761 2,269,655 2,116,494 3,227,768 
May 2,822,217 2,092,686 2,263,470 3,361,073 
June 2,628,565 1,917,783 2,380,827 3.211,588 
July 2,560,646 1,957,645 2,563,420 3,224,513 § 
Aug 2,545,763 1,995,261 2,779,647 3,203,713 7 
Sept 2,505,927 1,882,577 2,852,561 3,202,366 


9 mo.23,961,110 18,237,198 20,296,445 29,041,045 28.79 


Oct 


2,! 1,778,186 3,125,491 3,508,849 
Nov 2,233,123 1,518,316 3,037,308 3. 311,811 
De 1983,607 1,515,752 3,203,322 3,178,651 


Total, 

yr 0,724,101 23,049,752 29,662,566 39,039,356 

The figures for daily average production, beginning 
January, 1910, are as follows: 
Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1910— 

Gross Tons 

1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Jan 84,148 5 66,384 90,172 60,808 51,659 102,746 101,643 
Feb 85.616 64 0907 72, 42 92.369 67.453 59.813 106,456 94,473 
Mar. 84,459 70,036 77,591 89,147 75,738 66,575 107,667 104,882 


5 rarer e 
6,752 


Apr 82.792 68,836 79,181 91,759 75,665 70,550 107,592 111.165 
May 77,102 61,079 81 051 91,039 67,506 73,015 108,422 110,238 
June 75,516 59,585 81,358 87,619 63,916 79.361 107,053 109,002 
July 69.305 57,841 77,738 82.601 63,150 82,691 104,017 107,82 


Aug 67,963 62 150 81,046 82,057 64.363 89,666 103 346 104,77 
Sept 68 476 65,903 82,128 83,531 62,753 95.085 106.745 104 

Oct 67,520 67.811 86,722 a aes 57,361 100,5 
Nov 63,659 66.648 87,697 74,45 
Dec 


822 113,189 
50,611 101,244 110,394 
57,349 65,912 89,766 63, 987 48,896 103,333 102,537 


Diagram of Pig-Iron Production and Prices 


The fluctuations in pig-iron production from Janu- 
ary, 1909, to the present time are shown in the accom- 
panying chart. The figures represented by the heavy 
lines are those of daily average production by months 
of coke and anthracite iron. The two other curves on 
the chart represent monthly average prices of Southern 
No. 2 foundry pig iron at Cincinnati and of local No. 2 
foundry iron at furnace at Chicago. They are based 
on the weekly market quotations of THE IRON AGE 


Blast Furnace Notes 


A second Iroquois furnace at South Chicago, IIl., 1s 
now in charge of the Miami Products Co., which will 
operate it in the production of ferromanganese. The 
expectation is that the furnace the Miami Products Co 
has been operating for some time will be blown out for 
relining. 

The Bird Coal & Iron Co. expects to blow in its 
furnace at Talladega, Ala., about Nov. 1. The im 
provements and repairs now under way consist of new 
trestle work and ore bins, and for the coke ovens neW 
coal bins and conveyors. The boiler plant has been 
remodeled. By raising the furnace to a height of 80 ft. 
and by other changes the capacity has been brought ¥ P 
to 200 tons a day. The output of the coal mines wil 
be increased from 150 tons to 700 tons per day. Work 
at the brown ore and red ore mines will put them i” 
position to supply all the ore needed. 


it 
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Smoke Prevention Meeting at Columbus Proposed Merger of Acetylene and Electric Bat- 
welfth annual convention of the National tery Companies 
: re l ssociati ras , é > tel ; ' 
evention Association was held at the Hotel A plan has been submitted to the stockholders for 
, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 25, 26 and 27, President , ' ' rt ieee 
W H. Reid. Ch di Th i the merging of the National Carbon Co., the Union Car Q 
\ 2a e¢ “ac y >» attends _ : 

. Reid, hicago, presiding. e atten ance bide Co.. Linde Air Products Co. and the Prest-O-Lite 
ger than at any previous convention and the é' ‘ % tal 000.000 share f 
. : “oe : ia emi al Tike eens Co., into a new corporation with 3, i shares of 

, on the different papers active. 2 oe no-pat stock. Under the plar s, the new company will 


passed resolutions recommending that while 
ted States Government regulates through a fuel 
sioner the quantity of fuel allotted to the various 
es of the country, “the supply of fuel be fur- 
erved by the appointment of a federal fuel 
itor in each State to regulate the consumption 
ng of fuel.” 
association offers the of the trained 
on experts employed in the various smoke de 
ts of the country and other combustion expert 
f the association to assist in this work of 
servation, and it voted that a committee con- 
f William H. Reid, president, W. L. Robinson, 
e-president, and W. A. Pittsford, be instructed 
ciation to confer with the proper government 
es and urge them to take such action as will 
it the spirit of this resolution. 
llowing officers were elected to serve during 
year: President, William H. Reid, re- 
vice-president, Daniel Maloney, Newark, 
second vice-president, W. H. Corbet, Michigan 
d, and secretary and treasurer} Frank A. 
ers, Chicago, re-elected. The association will 
xt annual convention at Newark, N. J. 


services 
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be known as the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, 
and will in parts of the country. 
The new company will have a large number of products, 
including calcium carbi 
gas production, electric batteries and other electri 


have plants many 


le, acetylene gas, machinery for 
ap 
eq lip 


cnairman 


pliances, acetylene blow torches and automobilk 
ment. Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, will be 
of the board of directors; George O. Knapp, now pre 

dent of the Carbide Co., president; J. S. Crider, Edgar 
Price and M. J. Carney, vice-presidents; H. E. Hacken 
W. Mead, treasurer and vii 


@ 


berg, secretary, and Giles ‘e 


president. 


fuildings will be erected seven miles from Jackson 


ville, Fla., similar to those at Army cantonments, as a 
training camp for newly appointed officers of the 
Quartermasters’ Corps. The A. Bently Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. has received the contract for buildings The 


camp will cost about $2,300,000 
The foundry of the Morency-Van Buren Brass Co., 
Sturgis; Mich, was destroyed by ‘fire; ldss, $35,000. Tt 


will be rebuilt larger than before. 
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WAR REVENUE BILL PASSED 


Income Tax Provisions Follow Closely the Senate 
Provisions 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—The war revenue bill, after 
three weeks in Conference Committee, has been finally 
agreed to, the report of the conferees adopted by the 
House and Senate and the measure will speedily be 
signed by the President. Practically all the new pro- 
visions of the bill of importance to the business com- 
munity go into effect at once; in fact, the income and 
excess profits taxes as well as several other levies in 
the bill are retroactive as to the entire calendar year 
1917. 

The measure, as it becomes a law, will raise ap- 
proximately $2,600,000,000, or a full billion dollars more 
than the draft as originally reported by the Finance 
Committee. The House members of the conference 
scored heavily over the Senate conferees, raised numer- 
ous rates and forced back into the bill many important 
items stricken out in the Senate. But for the grave 
emergency facing the country, the Senate would prob- 
ably have rejected the conference report and compelled 
the House to compromise many provisions, but in view 
of the necessities of the Government and of the pros- 
pect for further taxation, the Senate leaders have reluc- 
tantly decided to accept the House amendments. 

The income tax provisions of the bill as agreed to 
follow closely those of the original Senate measure. In 
addition to the taxes now in force, a new normal 
tax of 2 per cent is levied upon all incomes in excess of 
$1,000 for single persons or $2,000 for married persons. 
Added to the normal tax are surtaxes which begin with 
one per cent upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $5,000 and does not exceed $7,500. The 
additional surtaxes are as follows: $7,500 to $10,000, 
two per cent; $10,000 to $12,500, 3 per cent; $12,500 to 
$15,000, 4 per cent; $15,000 to $20,000, 5 per cent; 
$20,000 to $40,000, 7 per cent; $40,000 to $60,000, 10 
per cent; $60,000 to $80,000, 14 per cent; $80,000 to 
$100,000, 18 per cent; $100,000 to $150,000, 22 per 
cent; $150,000 to $200,000, 25 per cent; $200,000 to 


$250,000, 30 per cent; $250,000 to $300,000, 34 per 


cent; $300,000 to $500,000, 37 per cent; $500,000 to 
$750,000, 40 per cent; $750,000 to $1,000,000, 45 per 
cent; exceeding $1,000,000, 50 per cent. 

Corporations will pay an income tax of 4 per cent 


in addition to the 2 per cent provided by existing law. 

The excess profits tax provisions of the revenue bill 
were completely recast by the Conference Committee. 
The original project of employing the English system 
on which to figure the amount of income subject to 
this tax was practically abandoned and an untried com- 
promise system substituted. Under the plan adopted, 
the net profits of a corporation for the taxable year 
are subject to a deduction of from 7 to 9 per cent of 
the actual invested capital, the exact percentage de- 
pending upon the profits during the pre-war period, in- 
cluding the calendar years 1911, 1912 and 1913. A special 
exemption of $3,000 is also allowed. The profits left 
after these deductions are subject to the following scale 
of taxes: 

On profits in excess of the deduction but 
excess 
taxable 


not in 
of 15 per cent of the invested capital for the 
year, 20 per cent; in excess of 15 per cent 
and not in excess of 20 per cent, 25 per cent; in excess 
of 20 per cent and not in excess of 25 per cent, 35 per 
cent; in excess of 25 per cent and not in excess of 33 
per cent, 45 per cent; and in excess of 33 per cent, 60 
per cent. 

As a concrete illustration of the operation of the 
excess profits tax, a corporation may be taken having a 
capital of $100,000, which earned an average of $20,000 
per annum during the pre-war period and will earn a 
similar amount during the calendar year 1917. As the 
profits of this concern during the pre-war period ex- 
ceeded 9 per cent, the law will allow a maximum deduc- 
tion of 9 per cent, which may be taken from the 
profits of the current year to fix the amount of taxable 
income. This leaves $11,000 subject to tax less the 
$3,000 exemption, or $8,000 net. As the earnings for 
the taxable year 1917 amount to 20 per cent of the 
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capital, this corporation falls within the second “}rackes 
of the above schedule, which provides a tax r; 
per cent and which applied to $8,000 produces 
$2,000. 

A new feature of the bill as framed by the 


eres 
subjects all professions and occupations as wel every 
variety of commercial business to the operation of th; 
excess profits tax and it is stipulated that re an 
individual follows a profession or occupation which 
does not involve the use of capital, he shall pay a fig: 


rate of 9 per cent of all his earnings in excess o 
per annum. This feature of the bill is counted uy, 
produce a very large sum which cannot be estin 


ted 
as the Government is without any data on the subject 
The provision will very materially increase the income 
tax of every citizen following an occupation of any king 


whose earnings exceed the exemption provided. 

Important changes were made by the Conference 
Committee in the schedule of taxes on facilities fyr. 
nished by public utilities. Under this provision, a t 
of 3 per cent is levied upon all amounts paid for the 
transportation of freight by rail or water, and a tax 
of one cent for each 20 cents or fraction thereof paid 
on express packages. Parcel post packages, the postage 
on which amounts to 25 cents or more, will pay a tax of 
one cent for each 25 cents or fraction thereof. A rate 
of 8 per cent is levied upon all amounts of transporta- 
tion paid by persons by rail or water and in addition a 
tax of 10 per cent of the amount paid for seats, berths, 
and staterooms in parlor cars, sleeping cars or on 
vessels. Telegraph, telephone or radio messages for the 
transmission of which a charge of 15 cents or more is 
imposed are subject to a tax of 5 cents each. 

The sharp contest between the House and Senate 
as to the method of taxing the automobile industry 
was finally decided by the conference by imposing a 
flat levy of 3 per cent upon the selling price of each 
car, the tax to be paid by the manufacturer. The 
House originally fixed this tax at 5 per cent and the 
Senate eliminated it entirely and adopted a graduated 
scale of taxes to be paid annually by car owners. 

Yachts, pleasure boats, power boats, etc., will pay 
annual taxes at the rate of 50 cents for each foot of 
length not over 50 feet, $1 for each foot from 50 to 100 
feet, and $2 for each foot over 100 feet. Motor boats of 
not over 5 tons with fixed engines will pay a flat rate 
of $5. 

The controversy as to the taxing of letters and post 
cards was settled by the conferees, who adopted the 
House rate of one cent for each letter or post card 
regardless of the amount of the postage thereon 


By-Product Coke Ovens in United States 


One of the interesting features of the National Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries, held at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, last week, was a large map in the 
booth of the H. Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, showing the 
exact number of by-product coke ovens in the United 
States and their locations. According to the figures 
compiled by the H. Koppers Co., the total number of 
by-product coke ovens in the country is now 10,633, of 
which 6611 have been built since 1908. The annual coal 
capacity of these ovens is 50,000,000 tons. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. is building at its Clairton, Pa., works the 
largest by-product coke plant in the world, having 64 
ovens. 

The Exposition occupied three floors of Grand Cen- 
tral Palace and was a striking demonstration of the 
growth of the American chemical industry during the 
war. Many foundries making castings for chemica 
plants had exhibits of their products. 


Blast Furnaces Wanted for Export 
Inquiries have been received in this country 
three blast furnaces which can be dismantled 2n¢ 
shipped abroad. Two 120-ton furnaces and one 200-to? 
furnace are wanted. 


The Fertel-Dangler-Wilson Oo., Cleveland, has 
moved its general offices from 308 Literary Road to >» 
Schofield Building, that city. 
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GARY EXTENDS WELCOME 


ress to Japanese Commission Vigorously 
Condemns Germany 


the reception tendered the Imperial Japanese 
ission by the city of New York, Sept. 28, Judge 
H. Gary, chairman of the Mayor’s Citizens 
ittee, extended a welcome to the distinguished 
rs, emphasizing the esteem and good wishes which 
ntertained by the people of the United States for 
ople of Japan. 
speaking about the war, Judge Gary said that the 
ed States will measure up to all her obligations in 
international crisis. “She is mobilizing all the re- 
ces of the country for war purposes,” he added. 
can, within three or four years, furnish 15,000,000 
_ well trained and fully equipped for battle; and 
in, within the same time, provide $100,000,000,000 
it crippling her financial strength or interrupting 
ndustrial progress. If necessary, she will do both. 
We have no lives to spare, no money to waste. We 
would conserve life and property whenever possible 
within the limits of duty and propriety. But we are 
happy that, at this particular time, we can be of sub- 
ntial aid in defense of principles which lie at the 
indation of civilization and moral progress. We are 
serious and sorrowful; yet we are determined and we 
ire not despondent. And we are a united people, al- 
t without exception supporting the President in the 
endeavor to administer the affairs of Government 
editably and impartially. If there are any Americans 
who, in these days of trouble and peril, are not entirely 
loyal to our country, or are failing to support the Presi- 
dent and his administration, heart and soul, such re- 
itrant individuals are and for all time will be, 
oughout the land, the objects of pity and contempt. 
“We insist our ideas are the antitheses of those 
tertained by the Imperial Government of Germany. 
If we may rely upon the writings of leading men and 
reported performances of the soldiers, apparently 
ipproved by the Government, the rulers of the German 
Empire advocate the doctrine that any aspiration may 
perly be realized by the exercise of physical power 
hat might makes right. On the contrary, we believe 
we are not justified in seeking to acquire anything we 
re or need unless the same is supported by the 


“Germany proclaims that she is fighting for her life. 
s is true only in the sense that a bandit is fighting 
his life when suddenly overtaken in the attempt to 
ippropriate the property and destroy the life of a law- 
abiding citizen. Late developments furnish evidence 
t the Imperial Government of Germany for a con- 
able period preceding the war was conspiring to 
te the rights of weak and inoffensive nations. 
The tyranny of this enemy of civilization is to be 
ided by the smaller nations; but we have no fear, 

ve are right and we are strong.” 


New Departure Field Day 

ver 3500 men enjoyed the field day and barbecue 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., Sept. 
-2. The barbecue was the big feature. The New De- 
re band of 40 pieces and the New Departure chorus 
voices entertained with a concert, and there was 
teresting flag-raising ceremony. Other features 
field day were a costume parade with five floats 
inter-departmental athletic contests, including a 
game and a tug of war. This company is one of 
ndustrial organizations which has been successful 
e carrying out of co-operation with its employees and 

timulation of a fine esprit de corps. 


ty 


Motor cylinders for the new Liberty airplane mo- 

will be made of steel tubing. The Ford Motor Car 

, Detroit, is preparing to forge these from the tub- 

ind it is stated expects to be able to turn out the 

iders either rough or finished at the rate of one 

ry ive minutes. It is expected that the Ford com- 

pany will supply a large share of the cylinders in the 
manufacture of motors. 
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COMPULSORY WORK LAW 


New Maryland Act Attracts Much Attention— 
Labor Shortage 


Country-wide attention is being attracted to Mary- 
land by the new law which compels all men between the 
ages of 18 and 50 years who are out of employment to 
register in the Superior Court. The law, which is 
known as the compulsory work law, is being enforced 
by George A. Mahone, Baltimore, director of the Com- 
pulsory Bureau, and the police. Quite a few arrests 
have been made, but in most cases the men taken into 
custody have either gone to work upon being ordered to 
do so or have produced certificates from their physicians 
showing that they are physically unfit to work. 

One man who refused to accept a position which 
had been given to him by Director Mahone has been 
sentenced to 30 days in jail. He has filed an appeal, 
however. The law will hold until after the war. It 
was a special war measure passed by the special session 
of the General Assembly. 


Serious Labor Shortage 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 2.—As each draft quota leaves 
Youngstown for Chillicothe, the training camp for the 
Mahoning county recruits, the labor scarcity prevailing 
here for some time becomes more acute. With manu- 
facturers paying from $3.30 to $3.50 a day for un 
skilled labor, men are scarce. 

By heroic efforts the mill and blast furnace foremen 
are managing to keep the plants going, many of the 
good employees agreeing to work overtime to fill va- 
cancies. In the mill offices many young ladies are tak- 
ing positions formerly held by young men called into 
the army service. 


News of the Labor World 


Effective Oct. 1, the Cambria Steel Co. and the 
Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., have advanced the 
wages of employees at their steel works 10 per cent 
About 15,000 men are affected. 

About 800 employees at the Ashley, Pa., shops of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, who declared a 
strike on Sept. 15, returned to work on Sept. 24. 

The United States Lock & Hardware Co., Columbia, 
Pa., has perfected plans to operate as a co-operative 
company, with provision for every employee of five or 
more years’ continuous service with the company to 
become interested in the ownership. At the inception 
of the plan, about 90 men are affected. 


Steel Plant Electrical Engineers’ Meetings 


The Philadelphia section of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers has announced a series 
of meetings to be held at the Majestic Hotel, Phila 
delphia, as follows: 

Oct. 6—“Automatic Telephony as Applied to Indus 
trial Plants,” by Thomas C. Thompson, Automatic Elec 
tric Co., Chicago. 

Dec. 1—“Some Recent Investigations in Arc Weld- 
ing,” by O. H. Eschholz, research division, engineering 
department, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jan. 5, 1918—“Electrically Operated Bridges,’ by 
John C. Reed and Merwyn J. Hocker, electrical engineers, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. 

Feb. 2, 1918—“Mill Type Transformers,” by Harry 
G. Steele, Pittsburgh Transformer Co., Pittsburgh. 

March 1, 1918—“Standardized Mill Table Control- 
lers,” by John S. Rowan, Rowan Controller Co., Balti- 
more. 

April 6, 1918—“Electricity as Used in Modern Ship 
Yards,” by C. M. Hensen, chief electrician, ship building 
plant, Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 

May 4, 1918—“The Application of Roller Bearings 
to Cranes,” by P. B. Liebermann, chief engineer, Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 

Linn O. Morrow, Nineteenth and Hamilton Streets, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 
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Working Out Prices of Steel Products 


(Continued from page 833) 


or services, or of materials, supplies, or other property of any 
kind or character; if such agent or employee has any pe- 
cunlary interest in such contract or order or if he or any 
firm of which he is member, or corporation, joint stock 
company or association, of which he is an officer or stock- 
holder, or in the pecuniary profits of which he is directly or 
indirectly interested, shall be a party thereto 

(b) Make or participate in making recommendations 
concerning such contract or order to any council, board or 
commission of the United State or any member or subordi- 
nate thereof, without making to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a full and complete disclosure in writing to such 
council, board, commission or subordinate of any and ¢ very 
pecuniary interest which he may have in such contract o1 
order and of h nte n any firm, corporation, company 
or association being a party thereto Nor shall he partic pate 
n the awarding of such contract or giving of such contract 


“From the foregoing it will be seen,” says Director 
Gifford in promulgating the order, “that in making 
recommendations regarding contracts or orders, every 
member, agent or employee interested as defined above, 
must not only make a written disclosure of his interest 
to his own committee but also himself disclose such in- 
terest in writing to persons or bodies receiving his or 
his committee’s recommendation. Furthermore, the dis- 
closure mentioned in paragraph (b) above must be 
made whether or not members participate in their com- 
mittee’s recommendations or actions. 

“Advising or furnishing information to the director 
of the Council of National Defense, or the War Indus- 
tries Board or members thereof does not violate the 
above quoted section, provided disclosure of interest as 
herein set out is made, as these bodies are advisory and 
the members thereof are not contracting officers and 
do not execute or direct the execution of contracts.” 

W. L. C. 


THE JOBBER’S POSITION 


Views of Secretary of American Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware Association 


What may be regarded as an analysis of the stee] 
and iron market situation from the standpoint of the 
jobber is contained in a circular letter issued by Secre- 
tary-treasurer A. H. Chamberlain, Marbridge Building, 
New York, to the members of the American Iron, Steel 
and Heavy Hardware Association. In view of the con- 
cern shown in some quarters over the position of the 
middleman in the present era of price fixing, the letter, 
reprinted in part below, will prove illuminating: 

Fixed Prices About Current Mill Average 

It is generally agreed that the quotations announced 
on steel products represent a fair average of the prices 
recently prevailing on current mill business. In other 
words, few large or important buyers have had to pay 
much above the announced prices for material taken 
into stock except, of course, in the case of special re- 
quirements and urgent needs. In studying the dis- 
tributers’ position, it may therefore be assumed that 
material bought at high prices need not be regarded 
as raising to any great extent the average cost of 
stocks on hand. Either it is already placed or the 
quantity is small and so staple and necessary to work- 
ing stock that it will readily be disposed of. 

Under the conditions which have grown up in the 
face of the extraordinary special] demand now taxing 
the capacity of mills and factories, it seems hardly 
probable that protection on material already invoiced 
or under contract may be expected. It is not unlikely 
that buyers who have material coming in at higher 
prices than have been announced are in such need of it 
that they will be perfectly willing to pay for it and will 
have no difficulty in selling it at a satisfactory profit. 
As suggested by THE IRON AGB, “the situation is unlike 
that of past declines, since buyers who might fail to 
specify on their contracts cannot now find hungry mills 
waiting to supply them.” 
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Conditions Tend to Stiffen Jobbers’ Prices 


No one who is conversant with present condi! 
the mills as regards unfilled orders not subject 
cellation, to say nothing of the embarrassments Dro- 
duction arising from transportation difficulties, coa| ang 
coke shortage, labor troubles, etc., can possibly 
any general relief in the scarcity of material for ths 
to come. The first general circular issued by the P 
ties Committee to all individuals, firms, associat: 
corporations engaged in the production of i: 
steel and in the manufacture of products th ; 
summarized in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 27, page 7 It 
makes very interesting reading and inevitably s 
that jobbers as well as all others purchasing for 1 
uses are virtually ignored in the calculations ar 
only come in for what is left after all classes of . 
gency requirements, including those of Eng 
France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, etc., are fully satisfix 
This makes it entirely possible that dearth of avai 
material may easily prevent decline in the va 
jobbers’ stocks, whatever may be the effect of G 
ment regulation on mill prices. 

Numerous attempts to sound the market or pur- 
chase at the Government price have proved that leading 
mills claim that their books are full and they are in n 
position to accept new business of any kind. I know 
first hand of a manufacturer requiring 1000 tons of 
open-hearth steel to complete a Government war order 
As soon as the price announcement was made he ad 
dressed an inquiry to practically all mills from whict 
the material mir>t be obtained, explaining that he re 
quired it immediately for work falling under class A of 
the Priorities Committee’s schedule and asking special 
consideration and quotations. The best price that could 
be obtained for service which would in any way satisfy 
requirements was something over 5c. per pound. 


Government Supervision of Labor Seems Necessary 


The labor situation is in many respects more critica! 
than ever before in our history. Labor has tasted blood 
and is virtually running amuck. There seems to be no 
limit to the demands which employers will be called 
upon to meet. The contagion has spread to communi- 
ties removed from centers of industry, where labor 
conditions have heretofore been almost ideal and com 
parative freedom from unrest and extortionate demands 
has always been enjoyed. Some sort of Government 
supervision or control in this direction will ultimately 
be more necessary than regulation of prices. 

To sum up, while much depends on the ultimate 
status of unfilled contracts and orders, it seems im 
possible that the Government prices, so called, can have 
any effect on merchants’ sources of supply before the 
end of the year or indeed until they are subject to re- 
vision under the terms of the announcement. The 
worst and possibly the only effect from which distribu- 
ters are likely to suffer is the stampeding of speculative 
jobbers who, if they would only keep their heads, sit tight 
and allow the situation to develop in a healthy way, 
would be able to effect without sacrifice and at a profit 
the orderly reduction in their stocks which would seem 
to be only reasonable and conservative. The members 
of our association should be able to exert a strong in- 
fluence in this direction. 


The Price Situation at Washington 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—The general committee of the 
steel] manufacturers, which has heretofore co-operated 
with the Council of National Defense, is working nigh 
and day on a schedule of differentials to be applied to @ 
large number of iron and steel products in a more ad- 
vanced stage of manufacture than the basic commodl- 
ties included in the list promulgated on Sept. 24. Every 
effort is being made to complete this list in time for Its 
promulgation this week, but owing to the difficulties 
surrounding the work, it may not be published before 
Oct. 10. The committee is not yet certain as to how 
far the differentials will follow the ramifications of the 
industry, but it is probable that they will include prac 
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every commodity usually quoted in the price cur- Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 

It is regarded as important to cover all standard 

; but it is not thought to be practicable to in- The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 

specialties or to carry refinements beyond cur- burgh, has decided to build a malleable iron foundry at 
ruoted categories. its Cleveland plant for supplying hand grenades to the 
committee has before it the category and con- Government. The new foundry will be 160 x 260 ft. 
prices adopted by the British Government and and is to be equipped with two 15-ton air furnaces. At 
cated by the Director of Steel Production, Minis- present no equipment has been contracted for, but the 
Munitions of War, and in making up the differ- company expects to place contracts soon Prack & 
will be influenced to some extent by British ex- Perrine, Pittsburgh, have charge of the general engi 


The British list includes no less than eight neering details of the new plant 
varieties of metallurgica! coke ranging in 
‘rom £1 5s. 8d. up to £2 3. Blast furnace and 
coke are subdivided according to the region 
ijuction. Forty different varieties of pig iron are 
in the British list at prices ranging from 
6d. up to £9 2s. 7d. Hematite pig iron, for 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is making 
some additions and improvements to its plant at Leech 
burg, Pa. These include the erect on of a new steel 
building to replace one of the present buildings housing 
a sheet mill. 





nle, is divided into East Coast of four different Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturer of steel 
Scottish of two grades, Welsh of three grades strap, T and butt hinges, is erecting a ste tilding 
West Coast of three grades. Derbyshire, Leicester- with steel sash, etc., the brick facing to be 150 ft. long 
and Nottinghamshire pig are divided into five by 56 ft. wide. The new building will be equipped with 
, including Nos. 1, 2 and 3 foundry, No. 4 forge modern machinery for making the above named 
isic. products. 
British list also includes steel plates, angles, = ; = 
nd flats, bars, small steel rounds, squares and he American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, 
ons, steel joists, rails, sheet and tin-plate bars, will erect for the benefit of the women employees at its 
and billets for rerolling, relayable rails, stee] Farrell, Pa., works, a modern welfare building. The 
bar iron of standard quality in both ordinary ‘Structure will be brick, with a frontage of 40 ft. depth 
| merchant lengths, ete. of 72 ft., two stories in height and equipped with rest 
s stated here that the category to be adopted for ‘OOM, lockers, showers and a dining room to accommo 
nited States will probably be even more detailed date more than 100 persons. Electric stoves will be 
the British list and will include practically every- "Stalled in the kitcher 
concerning which any important question may T. A. 


Gillespie & Co. of Pittsburgh and New York, 


: : 7 have secured two very large contracts from the Carnegie 
Much interest is being manifested here by repre- 


tatives of the smaller steel manufacturers in the 
fferentials to be adopted and concerning its policy in 
fixing of prices of finished products. Because of the 
spread between pig iron and plates there is some 
ty as to whether the whole list of advanced prod- 
is to be so favorable for the big integrated concern 
so unfavorable for the small manufacturer. Some 
ssure has been brought to bear upon the committee 
nnection with the promulgation of differentials, to 

se the original list. 


Steel Co., at Pittsburgh. One is for a large pipe line 
for a distance of about 10 miles to be used for convey 
ing gas from the Koppers by-product coke ovens at 
Clairton to the Duquesne Steel Works at Duquesne, 
Pa., where it will be used in the open-hearth furnaces, 
and also for other purposes. The other contract is for 
heavy railroad construction work from Clairton, where 
the Clairton Steel Works are located, to a point on the 
Union Railroad. This new railroad is to be used for 
delivering coal to the Koppers by-product ovens at 
Clairton. 


Sans > a re ila ainiie : : ee 
Small Producers and Government Business The Kanter Metal Stamping Mfg. Co., of Conneaut, 


Considerable speculation is being induged in here Qhio, has purchased the plant of the National Lamp 


the distribution of the Government’s orders. It Works. The deal involves the exchange of a 10-acre 
been repeated many times that it is the purpose of tract and the factory valued at about $240,000. 
e President to prorate orders as broadly as possible eee a 
nd to secure some sort of a contribution from practi- The Modern Tool Co., Erie, Pa., has started work on 


every manufacturer in the country. The conten- the erection of a new office building. 
is made, however, that such a general distribution 
ld work great hardship to small producers, and the 
tion is being canvassed as to whether the big con- 
will take practically all of the business. There 
d be little objection to such a plan so far as the 
producers are concerned. While it is understood 
the differentials to be promulgated, like the orig- 
list of basic commodities, will represent prices to It will be practically impossible for some time to get 
nceded to the United States Government, the Allies general shipments for export on tin plate or steel plate, 
private consumers in this country, the point has according to C. A. Richards, director of the Bureau of 
en made that in none of the statements thus farissued Export Licenses, Washington, D. C., who addressed a 
this subject has there been any mention of the meeting held on the morning of Oct. 2 in the Hotel 
ite consumers of steel products doing business in Astor, New York, under the auspices of the Merchants’ 
illied countries. In discussing this phase of the Association of New York. In these two products, as 
member of the steel committee suggests that well as fodder, he claimed, exporters may expect little 
this class of consumers has not been taken care of relief. He explained, however, that an effort is to be 
not prove a very important factor in the present made to increase the time allowance within which to 
em for two reasons. In the first place, the steel take orders to make the material and get it on ship 
go has cut off a very large proportion of this board. The plan is to allow 90 days instead of 60. It 
ss and, in the second place, any manufacturer appears that it is not merely sufficient to put the prod- 
ted in one of the allied countries who is doing work ucts on cars at works and that 60 days is proving too 
even in the remotest degree, to the war will short a time, particularly on shipments to the Pacific 
to secure his steel at the controlled prices by ap- Coast. The headquarters of the bureau are at Washing 
to his government, which will thereupon attend ton because of the frequent necessity of conferring with 
purchase. It is regarded as unlikely that any numerous other boards in that city. Only one copy of 
ruling will be made to take care of the com- a license is issued, as it is assumed that the railroads 
tively small number of private consumers of steel and the mills, for example, will take the word of a 
the allied countries who are unable to invoke the as- shipper of reputation, particularly if he follows, up his 
‘ance of their respective governments: claim of having a license with a statement of its 
Ww. Lc. number. 


The Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh, has 
an inquiry out for a 36-in. or 42-in. double-head vertical 
boring mill. 


Export License Situation 
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BUYING BREAKS RECORDS 


Machinery Orders Aggregate Millions 


Shipbuilding, Airplane, Munitions and Other 
Industries Engaged on War Equipment 
Place Unprecedented Business 


just 
closed or about to be closed probably surpasses all 


Machinery and machine-tool business either 


precedent. Machine-tool builders report that September 
was one of the best months in their history, and the 
large amount of business in sight, which will be placed 
soon, will undoubtedly make October an equally active 
month. 

The most important buying of the past week was 
that done by the General Electric Co. for its Erie, Pa., 
The 
also bought for its other plants. 
The Erie Forge Co., Erie., is in the market for equip- 
ment which may cost $1,500,000, its list including 60 


plant, which it is said will aggregate $2,500,000. 
General Electric Co. 


boring and turning lathes for rough boring and turning 
guns for the Government. 

The Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, which 
has not been a heavy buyer in the machinery market in 
some time, has sent lists to New York covering a large 
amount of equipment wanted for shell work for the 
Government, which, it is understood, will be done in its 
Harrison, N. J., plant. 

The United States Navy 
bids on 61 tools 


Department has invited 


for the Boston Navy Yard, including 


radia! and sensitive drilling machines, engine lathes, 
boring and turning mills, planers, shapers, etc. 
The Federal Shipbuilding Co., New York, which 


has considerable additional buying to do, is expected to 
issue lists this week of machine tools and cranes for its 
yard on the Hackensack Meadows. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
is buying for its Jeanesville plant at Hazelton, Pa., and 
its Blake & Knowles plant. R. Hoe & Co., New York, 
have placed additional orders for tools required for 
work on gun mounts. Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, 


N. J., have bought more tools for building gun car- 
riages. The International Arms & Fuse Corporation, 


Bloomfield, N. J., is reported to have obtained a Gov- 
ernment contract for primers and may require addi- 
The Nathan Mfg. Co., 
issued a small list. Slocum, 
New York, and the F. L. 
New York, are buying a number of tools. 


tional 
N. Y., 


Slocum, 


equipment. 
has 


Inc., 


Flushing, 
Avram & 
Schmidt Co., 


The American International Corporation, which has 
opened executive and purchasing departments in Phil- 
adelphia, has become a big buyer, having placed last 
week the largest single contract ever given for derricks 
and hoisting engines, totalling $2,400,000 in value. The 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn., received 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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the contract, which is for 500 derricks of the eg 
type, 5-ton capacity at 80 ft. radius, for shipways, and 
500 hoisting engines. 


s 


This corporation received bid: 
last week on $150,000 worth of pumps and $68,000 
worth of air compressors. All of this equipment and 
still more to be purchased are for the Hog Island ship 
assembling yard, which it is building and will operate 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It is now in the 
market for a large number of locomotive cranes. The 


Submarine Boat Corporation and the Lackawanna 
Bridge Co. will also use derricks for shipways at their 
plant now building on the Newark Meadows. The 


derricks, it is understood, will be built by the Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Co., but the hoisting engines wil! be 
bought in the market. 

The Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation and the 
Chester Shipbuilding Co. are closing rapidly for about 
90 punch-shop machines which they recently inquired 
for, 60 for the Bristol plant and 30 for the Chester 
plant. Considerably more equipment is to be bought 
by both companies, including power plant equipment, 
costing $1,000,000 or more, and machines for pipe, 
blacksmith, machine and woodworking shops. The 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation has closed a con- 
tract with the Champion Iron Co., Kenton, Ohio, for 
five gantry cranes, double trolley, 85-ft. span, 10-ton 
capacity, and the Chester Shipbuilding Co. has placed 
with the same company an order for three gantry 
cranes of the same capacity and span and five shop 
cranes, three of 5-ton, one 7%4-ton and one of 15-ton. 

The Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, 
Mass., is receiving bids for about 45 or 50 cranes, in 
addition to the large number of machine tools, punching 
and shearing machinery, hydraulic machinery, etc., for 
which lists were recently issued. The cranes required 
for the torpedo boat destroyer building program are 
mostly of 5 and 10-ton capacity. It is reported that 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation will build 75 
of the 150 destroyers which Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels’ recently reported program provided for. 

The Eastern Shore Shipbuilding Corporation, of 
which R. R. Livingston, 2 Rector Street, New York, is 
president, has acquired a shipbuilding plant at Spar- 
rows Point, Md., and will erect additional buildings, 
for which new equipment will be required. 

Authorization of the Aircraft Board by Congress is 
expected to speed up production of aircraft engines 
Buying of machine tools by the General Vehicle o., 
Long Island City, N. Y., and the Simplex Automobile 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J., which has been pending for 
several weeks on account of delay in signing of con- 
tracts with the Government, may ultimate at any 
moment. Purchases by these two companies will aggre- 
gate several millions of dollars. Thg Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis, which has a contract for 3000 
Liberty airplane engines, aggregating $2,700,000, 
according to latest report, has been buying equipment 
heavily in the Cleveland market, its order for turret 
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$100,000. The Lincoln 


Motor 


oit, in which Henry M. Leland and his son are 
ipal factors, is spending $5,000,000 in Detroit 
plant and equipment for building Liberty air- 


ines. 


it manufacturers are reported to hold Govern- 
ntracts aggregating about $250,000,000 for air- 


vines, trucks, munitions and other war equip- 


is announced from that city that the Govern- 

soon let contracts for 40,000,000 rounds of 
tion, a part of which work a Detroit manufac- 
g on. The Packard Motor Car Co. is 
to have received additional contracts for motor 


biddin 


and passenger automobiles for the Army. The 
plant of the American Car & Foundry Co. is 
to have received a large order for artillery 


Falls Motor Corporation, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
n a large order for motors and parts from the 
\eroplane & Motors Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
the Cleveland 


inf 


rrge Co., Erie, Pa. 


r in 


market is particularly 
\ considerable portion of the business placed 
General Electric Co. for its Erie, Pa., plant, as 
mentioned, went to Cleveland machine-tool build- 
ho have also bid on the large requirements of the 


The Standard Parts Co., 


ind, has been buying for its various plants, its 
igregating more than $260,000, the bulk of 

for extensions to its Cleveland Axle plant at 
The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
tion has given a Cleveland manufacturer an 


( 


hio. 


yr about 30 screw machines. 
Bowen Anchor Co., Morton, Pa., which is build- 
ew plant, including an open-hearth furnace, for 
teel anchors for the Government, will buy four 


The 


Groton Iron Works, New London, Conn., 


for bids on three 5-ton cranes for its ship- 


fabricating shop. 


tertown 


hine-tool 


asked. 


being 


Arsenal 


sought. 


, 


and crane 


The Stone & Webster Engi- 
Corporation has bought three more cranes for 
ng eight in all. The 
Ordnance Corporation, Tacony, Pa., is expected 
this week for 14 cranes, for which bids were 


maki 


Miscellaneous 


builders 


crane inquiries are 
but considerable business is not placed be- 
far-off deliveries, other means of handling 


do not look for 


hanges in prices as a result of price-fixing of 
is believed that advances are 
but recessions are considered improbable, at 
| the expiration of existing contracts at higher 


nan 


and S 


ble 


eavy 


teel. It 


New York 


New YorxK, Oct. 2. 


those which the Government has named. 


Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, which has 


buyer in the machinery market for some 


w figuring in the New York market for a large 
new equipment for Government shell work, which 
it is understood, at the Harrison, N. J., plant. 


ral 


Electric Co. 
tool equipment 
which, 


Electric Co. 


N 


is 


last week closed large orders 
its Erie, Pa. plant, the 


for 


it is reported, will aggregate $2,500,000. 


also closing for tools for its 
Y., Philadelphia and West Lynn, Mass., 


ed States Navy Department is calling for bids 


wing machine tools for the Boston Navy Yard: 
radial, 6-ft.; 1 drill, plain, radial, 5-ft., motor- 


irills, 


sensitive, 


14-in., 


single spindle; 


2 drills, 


OO 
il 
~ 


sensitive, single spindle, high speed, ball bearing; 10 lathes, 
engine, double back-geared ; § lathes, engine, quick change, 20 
x 12 ft.; 1 lathe, engine, quick change, motor-driven, 16 in 
x 8 ft 12 lathes, engine, quick change, 16 in. x 8 ft 2 
lathes, engine, triple-geared, 36 in. x 32 ft.; 1 lathe, engine, 
geared head, heavy duty, 48 in. x 22 ft 2 machines, semi- 
universal, 4-ft., radial drilling, motor-driven; 1 machine, full- 
universal, 5-ft., radial drilling 1 mill, side boring, 36-44 
in., Motor drive; 1 mill, vertical boring and turning, 62 in.; 
1 mill, standard boring and turning, 53-in.; 1 mill, boring 
and turning, 7-ft.; 1 planer, 24 x 24 in. x 6 ft., with re- 
versing motor drive; 1 planer, 30 x 30 in. x 10 ft., with revers- 
ing motor drive; 1 planer, 42 x 42 in. x 12 ft., with revers- 
ing motor drive; 1 planer, 96 x 96 in. x 24 ft., with revers- 
ing motor drive; 4 presses, drill, upright, back-geared, 32-in. 
sliding head; 1 shaper, crank, heavy duty, back-geared, 24-in. ; 
2 shapers, crank, heavy duty, 20-in., 2-piece; 3 shapers, crank 
heavy duty, back-geared, 16-in 


The International Arms & Fuse Corporation, Bloomfield, 
N. J., is reported to have obtained a Government contract 
for primers, and may require additional equipment Walter 
Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J., who have a Government con- 
tract for gun carriages, closed last week for several tools 
The bulk of their purchasing was done a few weeks ago 
R. Hoe & Co., New York, printing press builders, are to 
build gun mounts for the Government, and closed last week 
for additional equipment. The Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corporation is buying for its Blake & Knowles plant 
The Nathan Mfg. Co. is buying additional tools for its new 
brass plant at Flushing, Long Island Slocum, Avram & 
Slocum, Inc., New York, is buying several new tools The 
F. L. Schmidt Co., New York, is in the market for a number 
of tools for work on envelope machinery. 


It is reported in the trade that additional lists of tools 
to be bought by the Federal Shipbuilding Co New York, 
and also a list of cranes to be purchased will be issued 
this week. 


Action by Congress authorizing the Aircraft Board and 
giving this board full powers will, it is expected, tend to 
bring out new inquiries for tools for aircraft engines, and 
purchasing may come soon on the lists recently issued by the 
General Vehicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y., and the Simplex 
Automobile Co., New Brunswick, N. J 


The Groton Iron Works, New London, Conn., has invited 
bids on three 5-ton cranes, with 38, 48 and 58 ft. spans for 
its fabricating shop The Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation has placed an order for three cranes for the 
Watertown Arsenal, making eight in all which have been 
bought 


The Submarine Boat Corporation and the Lackawanna 
gridge Co., which are erecting in co-operation a ship as- 
sembling plant on the Newark Meadows for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, will, it is reported, use derricks and 
hoisting engines for handling material on the shipways The 
Lackawanna Bridge Co. may build the derricks Hoisting 
engines will be purchased in the market. 


The Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation is obtaining 
bids on 45 to 50 cranes of varous types, mostly of 6 and 10-ton 
capacity, which will be used in the new shipbuilding plant 
for torpedo boat destroyers, which this company will build 
for the Government adjoining its present plant It is re- 
ported that 75 destroyers will be built in the new plant 


The Eastern Shore Shipbuilding Corporation, of which 
R. R. Livingston, 2 Rector Street, New York, is president, has 
purchased a _ shipbuilding plant at Sparrows Point Md., 
which it will enlarge New equipment will probably be re- 
quired 


Marburg Brothers, Inc., 90 West Street, New York, is in 
the market for a 25 to 35 ft. vertical boring mill, either new 
or second-hand 


The Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., 80 Lafayette Street, 
New York, has commenced the erection of a new building at 
10-92 White Street. 


The Automatic Inserting Machine Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated with an active capital of $25,000 to 
manufacture special machinery for envelope insertion D 


O’Connor, F. W. Hanberg and A. Hartkorn, 299 Broadway, 
are the incorporators. 


Neri & Sitra, Inc., 10 Bridge Street, New York, operating 
a ship works, has changed its corporate name to the National 
Ship Corporation. 


The Amalgamated Oil-Gas Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $600,000 to manufacture 
gas making machinery. A. F. McCabe, 8S, C. P. Dodd and 
A. E. Moore, 37 Wall Street, are the incorporators. 


The American Malleables Co., 30 Church Street, New 
York, has increased its capita] from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
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ing 
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machines, 
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Burnell 
Brook! 


vn 
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are 


Murray and E 


Hem- 


the incorporators 


The Thomas McNamara Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


oppersmithing works at 106 Twenty-fifth Str 


corporated with a capital of $10,000 T D. M 
ter d W. E. Lambden are the incorporators 


The Astoria Casket Co., Astoria, L. L., 


on Fourth Avenue to cost about $10,000 


The Universal Clutch Co New York, ha 
rporated with a nominal capital of $5,000 t 
lutche ind machinery B. F. Dunlap, P. J 


4. © Hoyt, 11 Fifth Avenue, re the incorporat 


The Lazear-Allen Corporation, New Yorl 


orporation with a capital of $10,000 
ire engine motors, ete R. F. Allen, E. W 
Haas, 916 East 179th Street, are the neorno 


The Keystone Brass Co., New York, has be 
il of $10,000 to manufacture br 
pe ilties S. L. Cohen, E. A. Alafberg 
f Fifth Avenue, New York, are the in 





McCoy Iron Works, Seaman Street 
MM rded contracts for the erect 
I g plar ] x 400 ft M 


The Truxtun Motor Sales Co., Syracuse, N. \¥ 
orporated wit! i capital of $10,000 to n 
ialties ©. H. Greene, G. M. W 
Brie ire the incorporator 
The Wills Morrow Co., Elmi! N. ¥ 
e parts Val ’ 
. . : } y : t 
str nsist of three one tor pulld £ 
‘ f i 0 x 0 ft., respect 
mated t cost about $300,000 
rl} I or | trument Companies. 9 Ames S 
eI N ¥ ! nuf turer of hermomet 
varded ontract for the erection of three 
hout 7 0) ft 


The Armstrong Rubber C Rochester, ha 
i with 1 capital of $35,000 to manufacture 


tire 4. L. Gilman, S. X. Newman and R. C. Schaef 


The Viking Corporation, Fulton, N. Y., has bbter 
rated with a capital of $60,000 to manufactur 
H. H. Hunter, C. M ind R. H. Allen, Fulton, 
corpo! tors 


The Chicago Conduit Co., Fulton, N. Y., has con 


erection of a new plant 


The Fulton Steel Co., Fulton, has been incorporaté 


1 capital of $120,000 to manufacture iron and steel 
G. C. Warner, H. W McAteer, and C. W. EI 
Broadway, New York, are the incorporators 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥ 


d on revised plar for the construction of a 
brick and steel drop forge plant, about 85 x 400 ft 


\ 


The Inland Barge Co., Monroe, N. Y., has been incory 


with a capital of $500,000 to manufacture submar 
other vessels J. A. Anderson, C taird and J. W 
120 West 156th Street, New York, are the incorpo: 


The Forsyth Automatic Pump Co., Rochester, 


has beer ncorporated with a capit il of $800,000 
cture automatic pumping equipment. G,. D. Fors) 


Mackay and C. W. Gregg, 605 West 112th Street, Né 


re the incorporators 


The Willis Bumper Co., Woodcliff, N. J., has 
orporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufact 
obile bumper 


Thomas Dixon and R. C. Treiling are the incorpor 


The Federal Adding Machine Co., East O1 


s been incorporated with a capital of $10,000,( 


ire dding machines Gordon Grand, Hart H 
Cc} rles O. Gever are the incorporators 
H I Byrne 39 Mercer Street Jersey ( 
A lar prepared for a new o stor ma 
I 0 5 ft to be erected o1 State Street 
8 000 
The Duquesne Aircraft Corporation Jersey Cit 
orated in Delaware with capital of $1,000,000 
facture rplanes Pierre S. LeRoux, Jersey Cit 


ngard and Thomas Costello, New York, are the 


The Summit Cutlery Co., Jersey City, has been 
ed with a nominal capital of $4,000 to operate a 
Charles H tick, 106 Paterson Street, Jersey ‘ 
Cohen, 854 180th Street, and Hugo L. Funk, 119 
Street, New York, are the incorporators. 

The Pneumatic Concrete Machinery Co., 65 Fi 
Jersey City, has been incorporated with a eapital « 


to manufacture concrete mixing and conveying ™ 


Allen L. Story, W. A. Kitts, Jr., and Charles R. A 


Wilber De Graw, 958 Broadway, W 
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eve ' ty y 
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. ° Bog ( lely been orporated with 
Philadelphia 3 K. M 
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P’HILADE 
\ 1utol t : 
rican International Corporation, whik itting ruct . t ), will be t 
sembling plant on Hog Island, P! ladelphia, for At ‘ Ref ‘ AV 
‘ Fleet Corporation, has opened executive offices “ t ns 1 O \ 
ig department at the Bellevue-Stratford Hote 
: : . ! \ ! e Elec .£« M ‘ rit 
ter be located at 142 North groad Street It . 
1 ~ 1 < N it 60 ) 
one of the largest buyers in the East \ 1) 
. tur , \ o f erection t ¥ , 
osed last week with the American Hoist & t 
S : ' Fr = lelph tl ur ' 
St Paul, Minn for 500 stiff-lez derricks of Ne ' 
it 8&0 ft radius and 500 hoisting engines ™ ” 
er aggregating $2,400,000, which said o be Fox Au it lo ache hia, will eres “ 
ngle order for derricks and hoists ever giver \ Thirteenth Street, to cost about $8,500 
pan eliv , i e hee g 
pa Deliverie will be mad beginning Ds , enre ' Carro Co Philadelphia, ha been 
Americal International Corporatior ix re : sbi ; ye wat with capital of $25,000 to manufac 
ind will award contracts soor or ; oor 33 suton , 1 motor true! George L. Carroll, Alfred 
mps and about $68,000 worth of air compresso ' Brach ur Hart KE rut in, Philadetphia are tl 
p machines, riveting tools, power plant equipmer tor 
orators 
so soon be bought Walter Goodenoug were 
. bert Ret 60 R ‘ venue lade! phi W ‘ 
s in charge of purchasing. Abe Bert os oe n Pana 
\ ‘ ‘ he Ridwee a Leverington Avenue 
r shipbuilding companies are also ax e b The . 4 
‘ 000 
Shipbuilding Corporation and the Chester Shipbu 
Finance suilding, are closing rapidly puncl Aja bl tor N. J will ere 
ines about 60 being required for t} Merchant i ed . et ddition to t . 
Bristol and about 30 for the Chester plat t Ches ! inig Avenue 
Other purchases to be made by th npanie “ LH N ' & C% Oy Street W Kart 
le more than $1,000,000 worth of powe1 lar yuiy eture? machir t etc., are : 
iding air compressors, generators, converte! oal Stor idit ibout ee ft it Wood a 
turbines, ets and machines for pipe blacksmitl ‘ ‘ Ct roe P + $7 ) 
ind woodworking hops at both plants rr Mer : t 
/ ; —— — wnt. about x 42 f to t 
pbuilding ¢ orporation has just bought fi, gantr’ ‘ 1 
5 - ¢ ere } \ 77 co Scr 
t So ft. span and double trollev from the Chan pior . . 
Kenton, Ohio, represented bv JJ N Kinne i) aah : 
, . Gg yg Street | 0 Svivester s pI dent 
Street, New York, and the Chester Shipbuilding (Ce - q 
ht three gantry cranes of the same type ind ve S t I arr v H , 
f from the same company The shop crane I s tor elve ' G ae ae 
W double trolle, there is one tor e f ' p 4 ‘ YF , ‘ ' 
vO ton with 45 ft. span: one 7 m Ww f ete e Emerge Fleet ¢ I tlor 7 = % 
me of 15-ton « pacity with 8&5 ft pa hy hp t 0 eact 
tet 0 The < mp mM 
Bowe Anchor Co., which i brea & grou ) t s I pa I 
. ‘ t ) er] ad? the shill | Vor 
or plant at Morton, Pa., is in the market for fi & 
It } t r ad its ; tal from $10 000 to $ if 
wo of 20-ton capacity with 50 ft. span and two sta , . 
rd cranes of 15-ton capacity with full circle sw Met Brooks Co r Street and Par 
npany will tall an open-hearth furnace — I turer rf ! teel « ting te 
to -be- in the market also for steel iking eq f s 4 ded it rac r the ! on of a tor 
Stes anehors will be made for the 1 ted St idition. about 0 ft.. to t $12,000 
é Stank / ' & Co Stow Pa manuf turer 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Jeat 1 ind tul i ud plar repared for t t 
I is closing for machine tools inquired for ome ol new one-st ound: wut 50 x 170 f Head 
ge which will be used on a Government s} or ruarte! of , pea 1% af 1 Cheatnut St et } : 
General Electric Co. is buying for its Philadel delphia 
t The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is bu iz for its ; ’ patter : 
‘ offman Brothers Yo opel ing & pa a 
Altoona, Pa Hoffma 
re planning f me te exte ons to increase the | ent 
Art e a0 ? y »} < stood te 
irtill ry Fu e. Wilmington, Del., i inderst lt Ine ipacity 
pians for adding additional equipment to take care . _— > 
a The United Stat Gauge Co., Sellersville Pa manu 
rnment fuse contract This company made tims build t t Wit 0 
one . acturer of gages, et i yullding a two ory aaation, 
r heavy shells for the Allies The Eddvastone Ary ~- : Bae : ‘ 
: : Oo ft n Clymer Street to cost about $15,000 A new one 
Corporation, Eddystone, Pa., is said to be expecting } . ’ 96 gh ft. t ¢ 24 006 
ae nhe aint yp, abou > x : , to or »,00U 
rnment shell order story tube and pain op, & P F . 
vill also be erected 
Pearce Rubber Corporation, 932 North Broad Street 
: : : The Titan Metal Co tellefonte, Pa is planning for the 
hia, is taking bids for the erection of a two-story ‘ 
: . or one erection of additions to its plant to increase the capacity 
out 160 x 225 ft.. at Lippincott and Twenty-first 2 , ‘ ' 
. for the manufacture of bronze rods and kindred specialtic 
» cost about $150.000 A. L. Pearson is president . 

« large portion of which will be for Government service 
hiladelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, has awarded Construction has begun on a one-story addition, 60 x .260 ft 
t to Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass., for the con und plans have been completed for the erection of two other 
of a new brick, steel and concrete electric power buildings. 50 x 150 ft. an@ 35 x 125 ft., respectively it 
Jaa Falmer Straate , oO ¢ _ 

Beach and Palmer Streets, about 400 x 400 ft., est expected to have the works in operation within 60 day 
cost, with equipment, $8,000,000 vhen employment will be given to more than 400 hands 

United States Government has taken bids for the The International Motor Car Co. Allentown, Pa na 
f a three-story primer and artillery planing and eceived a Government order for 1000 motor truc! ich 
hop, 52 x 152 ft and x 38 ft., at the Frankford of 8 tons capacit which, it aid, totals $4,500,000 I 
Philadelphia work will be handled at the local plant 

“ook Gear Shift Co Philadelphia, has been i The Emerson-Brantingham Co., Waynesboro, Pa., manu 
! in Delaware with capital of $190,000 to manufac facturer of machinery, has received a contract from the Gov 

hifting devices. John R. Kearns, C. A. Murph ernment for the manufacture of gun carriages. The work 

lills, Philadelphia, are the incorporators will be handled at the local plant The company is planning 

uaker City Rubber Co., 629 Market Street, Philadel- to manufacture gasoline tractik engines in four sizes at the 
filed plans for the erection of an addition to its Waynesboro work nstead of at its Minneapolis plant, as 
Comly and Milner Streets to cost about $5,000 heretofore ‘ ' emplo ver 0 additional hands 
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Baltimore — tory, 61 xX 150 ft., and a one-story boiler hou 


t., for the Raymond Brothers Impact Pulverizer 


Ba a North Branch Street, Chicago 
' Contracts have been let for the constructior 
} \meric Pi r & Mf Co i9 | t Har - fs 
tory and basement machine shop, 50 x 96 ft 
1? S iitimore ‘ l i ; 
w Avenue, Chicago, for the Octigan Drop Forge Co 
rh ¢ \ a ; A permit has been issued to the Internationa 
' . Corporation, 606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicas 
Md., to Crowell, Dundhoff & Smith, ¢ mstruction of a one-story heat-treating building 
cc. Me works, 2600 West Thirty-first Streé 
m} | ‘ S A ‘orporat \ rne! 
} \ \ Cor] » sod \ awe $20,000 
s b n ‘ I ‘ 
tock te deal in safety appliances, 1 vie The Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, will er: 
The incorporators are William H. Stout, Edward W tory locomotive repair shop, to cost $15,000. 
mon, Charles Buetefisch and W. Scott Hull. The Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
The large plant of the Crown Cork & Seal Cx t High- capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000. 
jandtown, Md., is nearing completion and probal will be The Automatic Vending Machine Co., Rock ] 
operation soon. The building is five tories, U-shaped, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $ 
ind covers an area of 30,000 sq. ft There v be a roof W. F. Bradley, 8. E. Hamilton and Carl Shields 
arden for the benefit of the employee 


The United States Smelting Furnace Co., Belle 
The Maryland Shipbuilding Co., Lexington Street Build has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,( 


ing, Baltimore, has commenced the erection of it new hip The Rock Island Plow Co., Rock Island, Ill., 


9 ‘ rhic ‘ludes shi ays hop buildings , 

wr plant, = ch_ in = hipw : , buildin the construction of an addition to its tractor pla 
f 32 s, etc company has a capitalizatio1 j ; 

mold plant, Sawmills, et © Compe prnelee when completed, will double its capacity. 

f $1,000,000 Thomas Benson is general manag 


Work has been started on the $500,000 plant to } 
in East St. Louis, lll, for the American Mfg. C 
‘ mploy 1000. 


‘The Baltimore Gas Appliance Co., Bayard and Hamburg 
Streets, Baltimore, has awarded a contract for the constru 
tion of a one-story addition to its foundry 

The Bureau of Yards & Docks, Wasl 
taking bids for additional buildings at 
works for the Government at Charleston, W. Va., estimated 
to cost about $35,000 


The Electric Machinery Co., Minneapolis M 
etor ) & l 1 
’ double its capacity by constructing an addition, ¢ 





new projectile ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
t., which is expected will be completed in 90 day 


a contract for supplying electric generators to the Rock 
Arsenal, Rock Island Il 


The Ric I engil ie Ce ] South Eighth St at, va . : : 
The Ri nmo id En i ee! ith Eight ree The Federal Steel & Mfg. Co., Minneapoli M 
Richmond, Va., manufacturer of tanks, stacks, hand forg ; 9 ; ; ; 
purchased 12 acres and will erect a plant to cost ab« 
ings and sheet metal product , na awarded mtract fo 


000 The buildings contemplated consist of three 


1e ctic Pa ew two-story ant to cost about $15,000 , . 
u erection of a new wr y pla : shops, each 110 x 400 ft., and a foundry, 100 x 1 


Plate, bar and sheet metal equipment and ge il hiner 


. } company was incorporated with a capital stock of $1 
will be installed KK. W. Farle is president 


to manufacture coal briquetting machinery and expect 


The Continental Automatic Sprinkler C¢ | nd, ha ploy 1000 m The officers are F. D. McClure, pri 
been incorporated with a capit E 9000,000 f fracture KF. W. Fernholtz, vice-president and chief engineer: fF 
1utomatic sprinkler John Ada ! W Wort Peard, second vice-president; E, G. Fernholtz, treasurer 
t the principal incorp tor engineer in charge of construction, and P. 8S. Van Bk 

Phe I ( 5S I I retal 
N. C., will « t a shipbulle piant on ] rt ecent The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Ch 

lired ft 1 ecured a Government ract for th building new one-story machine shop, about 40 x 1 
onstruction of seve! uN esse . rhe ( de Station, Cicero, IIL, to cost about $50,000. 
president The Superior Packless Valve Co., Chicago, 1 

The Caroli owe ‘ ; ( : rporated in Delaware with capital of $250,000 
juired five new pov ! ‘ et ture valve W IE. Heagstedt, Benjamin A. Le 
river t! \ f Badi Charles D. Verdier, Chicago, are the incorporator 

‘ power } 

fhe Hanes Rul \ - 

rer of automobile tiré to . 
erties aaa Milwaukee 

M VA 
* Orde} or machine-tool cranes and other meta 
Chicago nachiner continue to be absorbed by local manufa 
iltthough deliveries are being pressed further forward 
enormous volume of business already booked. Ther 
or ires of unu il intere ‘ kit market no relief from the high-pressure conditions existing 
good steady busines: | g done in n eous dire time and if anything the situation is less favorable 
tions with the trade. well itisfied Ons erler tated that ndustries are considerably relieved by the fixing 
the week ha not beer i rood a the preceding one, but prices, which is expected to contribute much to stabil 
that he would be content if the present leve maintained and architect ire looking forward to increased 
Large machines continue to be in heaviest demand ictivity. Complaint is heard throughout the State tl 
Builders af machine tools.do not look for any change in metal-working shops are suffering from delays in dé 


their price is.a result of the price-fixing events of the past of raw and finished materials, or their inability to get 


needed supplies The growing shortage of labor cont: 


week at Washington It is believed that advances are checked 
but recessions are considered most improbable A few another strong element of uncertainty Even the gene 
prospective buyers have asked if prices would be lower employment of female help is providing only te! 
in view of the pig-iron price having been fixed at $33, but relief, it is stated 
eem satisfied when it is pointed out that high-priced iror The Western Rope & Mfg. Co., 325-333 Robinson B 
will continue to £0 into machine through the operation of Tulsa, Okla., manufacturer of oil-well machinery and ¢ 
ontracts Incidentally high labor cost will support price ment, has purchased the plant and business of the Sc! 
of finished products. Machine Co., 809-811 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, and 
The Buda Co., Harvey, Ill, has started the constructior templates a total investment of approximately $25° 
of a manyfacturing building, 80 x 260 ft. It has been an this city The Schneck shop, which has been doing 
wtive buyer of machine tools of late bing and special machinery business, is being re- 
for the production of gas engines, boilers, etc., for oil-f 


The Inter-Ocean Refining Co., 322 South Michigan Avenue, 


: . As soon as practicable, the Western company will eré 
Chicago, which recently purchased a large tract of land near i : 


tions on acreage recently acquired near the former 5 
Lyons, Ill, has had. plans prepared for i powel house, 


tills, filter house, kiln, pump house and other buildings 
The plant will eventually cost $325,000. 


plant The Tulsa works will be continued as befor« x 
that they will be gradually enlarged for an increased 
tion of wire rope B. M. Gessel, general manage! 


George F. Poulsen, architect, 327 South La Salle Street, Western company, expects to spend considerable tim: S 
Chicago, is taking bids on a machine shop of mill construc- waukee James K. Bradley has been appointed wort 
tion, 60 x 180 ft., to be erected in Maywood, Ill., and to cost 1ger at Milwaukee 

15,000. a et . ; ~ 
reo The Crank Shaft Valve Moyement Corporation, Green B 


A contract has been awarded for a ons t \ l galler Wis which has been incorporated with an authorized 
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n Mfg. I River Wi manufacture! 
I ts, pI I furniture, type, et 
cl I teel furniture plant < t K 
Fou i pl which wil etir fr 
} ‘ i ste tv} works to the An 
s ( The Chester plant will continue in oper 
Two Rivers factory can be enlarged sufficient 
late the machinery and equipment 
H. & I Mfg. Co., maker of gas d gine 
y equipment, has awarded contracts for tl 
1 two-story reinforced concrete and brick shop 


100 ft., at Clinton and Mineral Streets 
secretary-treasurer. 


Kiel Woodenware Co., Kiel, Wi has engaged the 
Q Watson Co., Majestic Building Milwaukee to 
rovements and additions to it steam generating 
timates are not yet available 

Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, which is executing 


tracts for munition containers and other Government 


-story 190.6 x 217 ft., of 


Ww 


will erect a one addition, 


oncrete and brick, costing about $50,000. John 


president and general manager 


Aven West 


manutactur 


lbourne, 662 Seventy-second 
d the | Mfe. Co 
other al 


Allis 


molding 


1oneer 


to 


mechani appliances {4 new 


ted at Sixty-seventh and Greenfield avenues ear 
Plans have not yet been prepared 
Bro Antigo, Wis who purchased the lant 
eer Iron Works and International Hoist Co. abou 
rs iZzo, ind have been spec ializing the mar 
power hammers, have incorporated under the nan 
Brother In¢ with an authorized capital st 
ncorporators are Louis and Lorenz M ! 
I v ' or 
0 G Light Ce Oshkosh, W eng ed 
Baehr, consulting engineer. 122 South M 
« 100 ft. W m Wall eneral n 


60 x t.. te ibout $ ( ny 
Fuel & Machinery Co., Superior, W 
ha pital sto« of $100.000 to ma 
A roduce fue ron rdir 
vers by Gustaf Engelbrekt, who wit 
le ind F. J. Christopher, are promoting the 
The r nine ire to De ld ¢ ? ht or ¢ 
6 Definite Y i for a t ' 
y ide 
I es \ 
‘ \i 1 } é orthw Hur 
Wiscons Michig S é 


Meller 


generating plat Ashland 
ted States Switch Co., Eau Claire, W I osed 
r a complete forge-shop equipment in Chicago 
delivery within two or three weeks The former 
Eau Claire Mfg. Co., which has moved into 
is being made ready for the company and it 
operations may be put under way by Nov. 1 
itomatic railroad and street railroad switches and 


tomatic switch locks will be manufactured 
Detroit 
Detroit, Oct. 1 
tracts nave stir ilated the machine-tool busi- 
district It is estimated that Detroit is now 


var business of than $250,000.000 in motor 


more 


craft and munitions. Alonzo P. Ewing, newly 

general manager of the Michigan Copper & Brass 
that the Government is about to let contracts 

600 rounds of ammunition, a large proportion 

for which will probably be rolled in this city 

es on milling machines, grinders and some lines 


machines are falling further behind, but those on 


thes have improved 


tnar {0 jidding or 


are |} 
it 


tool market 


manufacturing firms 
and Navy supplies and 
the 


local 


bid on Army 


is expected 


results will stimulate 


machine 
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é t organized t 

5 ‘ oft 9 

nt Stee I icts ) 
Glen L. Martir . 
SDo1 In addition t 


Browning Cs ( é rt } ce n opera 
, , { Mansfield. O 
TI Fairn t ool & Forg Cle und, h bee! 
ncorporated witl ( ta or $101 0 b Albert R 
Hon s and H. O. Gibson, wl W I finar illy interested 
n tl omp \ ul ) rs } be more ictive nm the 
m igement but whose nar not yet been made pub 
ii contemplates i juiring x t | nd te 
l eture ! ill forged toc 
( gal McK ‘ & ( t yr 
stc ervice building > = f 
Sel ‘ oO ! 
A) ‘ ‘ | I St ’ 
\Vias llor Four 1 & \I ( ) \I Ohic 
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he | f \I ( 
has 3 ' ra) 
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VW ‘ 
‘ ‘> t 
i ! recent eel quiet 
booked 1 on nufacture - of. then re ublet 
but a e of i rtamn ‘ i ! Government 
rect 
Orders for ! tor on g from ship 
building firms ! ne maker ‘ is from the steel 
mil The exp bu ess } meal dead, and quite 
1 number of machine re beir I for shipment to France 
, few of these re for the Fr ‘ Government, but the ma 
jorit are destined for re} that wi be maintained 
Dy the Ameri il (7OVet I ontil her to take a 
few mall machine 
Che local labor ipp S tari itistactor The Niles 
Tool Works Co., Hamiltor Ohik } t obtained a 
ermanent njunctior igainst tl ibo. ini interfering 
vtih Government wor that an but a decision is 
tec it il é I late ‘ indry, whicli the only 
neh affected. i t bei ope with a reduced force 
The American Tool Works ¢ ci nat dvises that 
bout } per cent of t equipme ha hee removed to its 
ew plant on Pearl Street, ar t tl nder will be 
, illed before the end of tl 
new plant of t St For ge Cinecinna 


district 


AGE October 


now in operation The offices are in the Be | 


ing, Cincinnati 


Further plans of the National Lead Co., Cin 


roposed were recent noted, it 


improvements 
ower plant. 


Breese srothers, Cincinnati, roofing manuf 


mntractors, are reported to have plan 
Road, in the M« 


available 


( omple te 


int to be erected on Reading 


Details are not yet 
The Government is fitting up a repain 
Wright Aviation Field, 


ry equipment has 


shop 
Ohio Nearly 
installed 


Davton 
been 


The Robbins & 
ng its 


Myers Co., Springfield, Ol 
facilities by installing a brane] 


suilding. 


] 
pliant 


actories 
Springfield, Ohio, will open bid Oct 10 for 

lathe. 

Wagner 


Ohio, has 


0-ft. engine 
The 


Dayton, 


Engineering Co.,, F. A. Wagne 


recently been organized to 


ist-iron gear It advises that it has a procs 


gears can be cast true to pitch and require n 


The McCallip 


orporated 


Mfg Co., Columbus, 


> 


With $2: 


Ohio, ha 

stock by Wright 
formed to 
McCallip and its 


special 


».000 capital 


ind others The company wa 
ness of the late W. W. 


ire wire 


mnitinue 


I . 
princi] 


work and wire working machine 


ttle extra equipment will be required 


The W Ie 


apital toc} 


Lamneck Co., Columbu ha 


$140,000 No imn 
plant ire conten 


from $100,000 to 


ter ms to its furnace fittings 


The Ohio Tool Co., Columbus, has sold its plant 


on, W. Va., and has also disposed of its Columbu 


The tool manufacturing business will be discontir 
The J 3 Hearn Machine Worl i‘ Col 
warded contract for rebuilding it plant recent 
fire The new shop will be 100 x 150 ft., tw 
prict nad concrete The compat é i pecia 
ind machine shop pecialtie 
The MeIntyre Mfg. Co., Columbu maker of farn 
reported to have plat inde va for till f 
tensior to its plant 
The saltimore & Ohio Railroad ‘| reportes 
cle arrangement for the onstruction of a 
undhouse it Wellston, Ohio, and a small repair 


The S. H. Thomson Mfg. Co 1) ton, has incre 


t { fron $10,000 » 2 to take cal 
‘ . : ' 4 ‘ ty ti ox i arogen gZas 
It | ae the BK el er Building 
Che Ch l fel ! Tool Cr Cir nnat 
ed it ! on i TY | 
) 501-1 Fre \ T | nar 
Indianapolis 
. ANAPO 
} ‘; era Iele« ( I t W ne Ind 


is o re erect ! ot x t T i Ch ima <« 
ol S00 x 60 f Hart & | hard PI) lelpl 
rehite 
The International Airship Corporation (vary, 
el bid for the construction of i new one-st 
500 ft., at Miller, Ind., to cost about $500,0' 
the company are at 36 South State Street, Chicag: 


The American Car & Foundry Co., Indianapolis, ! 


commenced the erection of 1 new foundr' oO! K 


Avenue, to cost bout $6,500 


Oscar Fox & Co., Fort Wayne, have 
Valve Works William Bostick, who has conducted the 
nes since the death of his former William K 


purchased the kK 


partner 

will retire 
The Werra 

tract for an addition to its plant 


Aluminum Co., South Bend, Ind., ha 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, U 


for tools and motors continue to 


Lor quiries 
supply of coal is causing considerable 


Skilled labor 


The uncertair 
o manufacturers in this district 
working plants is scarce and difficult to obtain 


The Roy C. Whayne 


ket for a 9% x 12 or a 10x 12-in 


Louisville, is in 


Supply Co 
double-cylinder 


drum hoisting engine without boiler, and also a sing 


hoist of imilar size, both second-hand in good con 





































































esboro Mills onesboro market 
nd vertical or horizontal boiler of 35 to 50 hp 


Tenn., is in the 


lle Ice & Cold Storage Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
rporated with capital stock of $70,000 by W. R 
Roddy, R. H. Gallaher, and others, and will es 


storage and ice manufacturing plant 


J. Oliver Plow Co., Knoxville, has beet 


vith a capital of $200,000 to manufacture plows 
l implements S. C. House, Asa Hazen ar 
g are the incorporators 
S. Hill Co., Louisville, manutacturer of organs, ts 
planning for the erection of iddition t 
rplanes 
; W iamstow Ks is in tl \ f 
es engine of 25 or 0 hp 


St. Louis 


i 


Alexander, Jonesville, Miss., will equip a public 
3 tric light and power plant and are in the market 


1 equipment to cost about $12,000 will be in 
the power plant at Lumberton, Miss., under the 
x 4. Kramer, Magnolia, Miss., engineer 


M . W. 8S. Carter, clerk, is in the market fo 


0 worth of electric light plant equipment 


ir Car Works, Meridian, Miss., will install equi} 


\ re e the capacit of the plant 
F ' n Tank C’o., Cushing. Okla., ha idded 340,001 
purchase additional equipment for its ]} nt 
(jas Generntor Co., Oklahom City, O 
ed b > H. Carter, E. E. Blake nd J \ 


tal ve a eutt ope! ons 
i wil sui] tri} ction dehve ut g 
erating plat to cost about $1,250,00( 
~ Wil engineer, in charge of the worl 


I ad Vit ipital toch of 60.000 b 
o } Hi 1) . other manufactur 
l es 
‘ ! ! M ‘ Tul ) t 
S50 006 iyit te ? nut t re electl { 
Fender «& . ('o St Lou 


ernest Schober, Walt W Simpso 


Ire utomatic automobile fenders 


sburg. Shreveport & Pacific Railroad, Monroe, 


B. Berelle supervisor, will build a T-stall roun 
ichine shop, and install electricall drive rane 
hoist, ete., to cost about $100,000 


ina, Ark., and Texarkana, Tex will unite in the 


or of a sewage disposal plant to cost in exce 


chez Mfg Co succeeding the Natchez Cotton 
tall electric drive in the plant, and n the 
r motors 


nt of the Triangle Milling Co., North Kansas City 

burned with a loss of $80,000 on equipment 

replaced 

Collins & Son, Bank of Commerce Building, St 
reported in the market for a 100-kw. generating 
olated operatior 

sell Carriage Co., Kansas City, Mo., has pur- 
for the erection of a plant to cost $30,000 to 
bodies for passenger autcmobiles Frank T 

ead of the company 


ppe Clad Malleable Range Co., St Louis. Lovd 
resident will erect furnaces for rust proofing and 
ng its ranges by the Swan process Contracts 
the patents of the Rust Resisting Black Finis) 


report, have been closed 


eck Auto Body Co.. West Papin Street, St. Louis 
corporated with a capital of $30,000 to manu 
itomobile pleasure and truck bodies, and wheels 
\. Mueck is president and W. Happell vice-president 


‘ 


B-B Mfg. & Drilling Co., Kansas City, Mo., has beer 
ted in Delaware with capital of $500,000 to manu 
lis, bits, ete Samuel J. Matthews, Edward L 
A. M. Davis, all of Kansas City, and H. U. Bart- 
ilpa, Okla., are the incorporators 
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wele manufactu 
wi rect ew 
Street 
The Eby Machine . 
Oct. 1 from the Centr 
L. M. Meade rr ig 
The Universa Klect 
bee! incorporated ‘ } 
electric specialtice ‘ 
Holabird, Los Angele 
ncorporators 
The Con inity Mfg 
has acquired about 0 
the erection of i plant 
farm tractors The in 


shop, forge shop 


tures. 
The 


Street 
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Southern 


Los 
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Co 
cre 
‘ 
oO 


foundry, 


H. Holabird, Berkeles 


work M“ 


assembling 


Judah is president 
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California 
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il 
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‘¥ 


lant and office struc 


oO, 120 East 


permission 


to 


Fourtt 
build 


864 


new electric power plant on the 


$4,118,000 It will have a total 


River to 
capacity of 


Kern cost 


30.000 kw 





The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 25 
} McAt SS j ling Co ind the National Steel 
. ction 4 5 ‘ ha t n jointly awarded con- 
tr r the constructic o! 1200-ton steel ship for the 
(FOV rn t t t = 


0,000 The McAteer plant formerly 


built wooden sh 


p and a number of new buildings will be 
erected to convert it into a steel iipbuilding plant, including 
ia two-story boiler shop, 60 x 250 and blacksmith shoy 
Engines for the vessel will be built in Seattl 

The Supple & Balli Shipbuilding Co., Portla will 
erect a one-story blacksmith shop, and a dock costing $15,000 
T. T. Parker, Portland, plans the establishment of a 
factory for the manufacture of ship knees for wooden 


vessel S. 


The Union 





Timber & Products Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
closed contracts for several wooden vessels and work will 
start at once on its proposed shipbuilding plant at Port 
Townsend. 
The Crand M \ S! Kug ‘ Ore has 
moved Hart gz. ¢ her machiner will 
be installed 
‘wo additior ectio! will be added to the roundhouse 
the Spokans Portiand & Seattle Railway at Vancouver 
Wash., making eight additional engir stall One section of 
the roundhouse will be constructed as a boiler shop and 
equipped with the late ichinery John Dickson is su- 
erintendent 
The F. S. Lang Mfg. Co., Seattle, stove inufacturer, ha 
ecent completed the construction of an addition to its 
and will manufact portal I outfits for use 
irmy. 
The Mine Machinery Mfg Co., Seattl I been in- 
rporated for $100,000 by J. W. Cover and J. R. McKeand 
manutacture mine equipment. 
The International Shipbuilding Co., St. Helens, Ore., ha 
bee incorporate ind will establish a shipyard near that 
to build wooden vesse 4 machine he s included 
the plans 
Star Macl er sé i j ‘ 2 I { 
idjoining its plant o 1731 First Avenue, which it will uss 
» extend operations and provide storage building track- 
ge Heavy eq . id crané Ww t talled. 
The company specialize rebuilding machinery. 
The Puget Sound Ma hinery Depo Seattle, h purchased 
ree cres of | l t First Aven Soutl Spokane 
St t, where t reported, a pla vill b eal 
1 The company occupies Ik ed land and rown 
pl nt quarters 
The Elliott Bay Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, has received 
ontracts for several full-powered, ocean-going wooden motor 
hips for Atlantic coast interests, to cost $1,500,000, which 
will keep the plant Busy for two years The company was 


recently incorporated for 
the Elliott Yacht & 
dent 


$250,000, and is a 


Cc. & 


reorganization of 
Bay Engine Co Morrow is presi- 

The Christopherson Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash., has been 
incorporated with capital of $500,000 by Otto H. Oppermann, 
Willis R. Lebo and Edgar C. Snyder. 

The Paterson-MacDonald Corporation, Seattle, has bought 
the machine shop and boiler equipment of the Shand & Marcus 
Iron Works, Salem, Ore., which it is moving to the Seattle 
plant. 

The Murphy Timber Co., Portland, will erect a mill near 
St. Helens, Ore, with a daily capacity of 1,000,000 ft. 

The Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
erect a pulp mill at a cost of $20,000. 


Oregon City, Ore., will 


Canada 


ToroNTO, Oct. 1. 

Additions are being made to the plant of the West Lorne 
Motors, Ltd., West Lorne, Ont New machinery will be in- 
stalled as soon as the extensions are completed. 

The Simonds Canada Saw Co., Montreal, will make ad- 
ditions to its plant and install new equipment to cost $5,000. 

The Imperial Munitions Board, Royal Bank Building, To- 
ronto, has commenced the erection of a building on Wallace 
Avenue for the construction of aeroplanes, which will give 
employment to 250 workmen. 


The Hesscot Electric Mfg. Co., 210 


Adelaide Street West, 


THE IRON 


about 
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Toronto, has completed arrangements for the erect if 
a a 
plant at Tilbury, Ont., to cost $100,000. 

A new company in which Senator Lyman A we 
president of the Romeo Founders Co., Port Huron ter. 
ested, will commence constructoin of a plant to cost 000 
it Sarnia, Ont., for the manufacture of automobile p ets 

It is reported that representatives of the Ford M Co 
of Canada are looking for a site at St. Thomas, Ont., ere it 
proposes to build a plant to manufacture tractors. 

The Massey-Harris Co., Brantford, Ont., manufactur: r of 
farm implements, etc., will build an addition to its p st 
mated to cost $50,000 

Commissioner Freeman of Lethbridge, Alberta, a: inces 

t a steam turbine and generator will have to be } hased 

thout delay to provide power for the increasing loa The 
ew unit will cost $50,000 

C. B. Oliver, Salt Lake City, Utah, who represents the 
United Filters Co., American Filter Co. and Kelly Filter 
Press Co., is contemplating the establishing of a plant in the 


vicinity of Vancouver, B. C., to manufacture filters, or to 
rrange with some existing machine shop to extend its 


to manufacture the filters 


The Die Works, Ltd., 831 
Street, Toronto, is in the market for a power press 


Hosmer Stamping & 


Dundas 


The Town Council, Aylmer, 


equipment, 


Ont., will purchase electrical 
transmission motor-driven pumps, et D. C 


Davis is clerk 


The Tonsmore Ltd., Windsor, Ont., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by Edmond D. 
Girardot, Charles A. Smith, James B 
manufacture automobiles, 


Truck Co., 


McLeod and others to 
trucks, accessories, etc. 

F. G. Morris, Ltd., Hamilton, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 by Frederick G. Morris, George W. 
MacNeill, Thomas R. Sloan and others to manufacture auto- 
mobiles, 


trucks, accessories, engines, et 


The International Harvester Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, has increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $15.- 
eene) F200) 


The Ker 
turer of 


Engine Co Ltd., 
valves, 


Walkerville, Ont., manufac- 
has leased its iron foundry department to the 
Foundry & Supply Co., which will supply the Kerr 
with all its iron castings. 


Standard 
ompany 
The 


Que., 


gray 
equipment for 
will consist of 


the pumping plant at Three Rivers, 
three motor-driven centrifugal pumps. 
vith provision for one or two gasoline engine-driven pumps. 
& W.S. Lea of Montreal are the engineers. 


McNeil are 


R. S 


Walter and Charles 


preparing plans for the 


ection of a shipyard at New Glasgow, N. S., where wooden 
hips will be built 

The factory of Gold Metal Furniture Co., Gunnell and 
Henry Streets, Winnipeg, recently destroyed by fire with a 
oss of $50,000, will be rebuilt and new equipment will be 


purchased 


Eugene Gagne will start work 
tion of a hydroelectric plant at 
$40,000 J. A 

The A R 


Street, 


immediately on the erec- 
Metabetchouan, Que., to cost 
Chicoutimi, Que., is engineer. 
Whittall Canadian Co., Ltd., 740 Mullins 
Montreal, is in the market for motors and shafting 
in connection with the addition to its plant for the manufac- 
ture of cans, etc 

The Allied Truck Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $40,000 by John G. Baukat, 21 Sus- 
sex Avenue: Charles E. A. Carr, 2 Toronto Street; Freder- 
ick W. Burrows, and others, to manufacture motor trucks, 
automobile engines, motors, etc. 


Claveau 


Chapleau Township, Ont., will build an addition to its 
pumping station and install an electrically-operated pumping 
unit to cost $6,000. 

The Oliver Chilled Plow Works, Hamilton, is in the mar- 
ket for an 18-ft., 300-hp. Heine water tube boiler, 150 Ib. 
pressure, 3%4-in. tubes 


The Newfoundland Shipbuilding Co., Harbor Grace, New- 
foundland, has had plans prepared by G. F. Payling & Co 
1438 South Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa., for the erection 
of a shipbuilding plant at Harbor Grace, to cost $500,000. 


The plant of the Welland Machine & Foundries, Ltd. 
Welland, Ont., was damaged by fire Sept. 22 with a loss of 
$2,000. 


Albert Kleiser & Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $150,000 by Rousseau Kleiser, 
6 Wellington Street East, Toronto; William G. Lacy, Alfred 
W. Frogley and others, to manufacture jewelry, clocks, tools, 
etc. 

The British Columbia Construction & Engineering C 
New Westminster, B. C., will establish shipyards on Poplar 
Island and build four steamers for the British Munitions 
Board at a cost of $1,400,000. 





pane es toa 





